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With the accession of the Arab dynasty of the ‘Abbasids to power 
and the foundation of Baghdad (762 AD), a Graeco-Arabic trans- 
lation movement was initiated that lasted for well over two centuries. 
By the end of the tenth century, almost all scientific and philo- 
sophical secular Greek works that were available in late antiquity 
including such diverse topics as astrology, alchemy, physics, mathe- 
matics, medicine, and philosophy, had been translated into Arabic. 

Greek Thought, Arabic Culture explores the social, political, and 
ideological factors operative in early ‘Abbasid society that occasioned 
and sustined the translation movement. It discusses the social 
groups that supported and benefited from the translation movement 
and studies the paramount role played by the incipient Arabic 
scientific and philosophical tradition in its symbiotic relationship 
with the translation movement. Finally, it traces the legacy of the 
translation movement in Islamic lands and abroad, suggesting 2 
direct link with the nindh-century classical revival in Byzantium. 


Greek Thought, Arabic Culture provides a stimulating, erudite and 
well-documented analysis ofthis key movement in the transmission 
of ancient Greek culture to the middle ages. 
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РКЕЕАСЕ 


This is a study of the major social, political, and ideological 
factors that occasioned the unprecedented translation movement 
from Greek into Arabic in Bighdad, the newly founded capital of 
the Arab dynasty of the 'Abbisids, during the first суо centuries of 
their rule (che eighth through che tenth centuries). It draws upon 
a long and distinguished line of historical and philological works 
оп Graeco-Arabic studies, or the study of the medieval translations 
of secular Greek works into Arabic. lt can thus gratefully dispense 
with the who, the what, and the when of the Graeco-Arabic 
translation movement and concentrate on the how and why, in an 
effort to understand and explain it as a social and historical 
phenomenon. 

Graeco-Arabic studies has йз formal origins (insofar as scholarly 
investigations of any subject can be said to have formal origins) in 
the wish expressed by the members of the Royal Society of Sciences 
in Gowingen, and recorded in the minutes of the session held in 
1830, “that a collection be made of the references to Syriac, Arabic, 
Armenian, and Persian translations of Greek authors, an accurate 
account of which we are lacking to this day” ("Ut colligantur notitiae 
de versionibus auctorum Graecorum Syriacis, Arabicis, Armeniacis, 
Persicis, quarum versionum historia ассшай adhuc caremus," as 
reported by Wenrich in his preface). Two scholars responded to this 
call, Gustav Flügel and Johann G. Wenrich, with essays, written in 
Latin, that appeared in 1841 and 1842 respectively. Fligel’ "Dis- 
seratio” is a modest survey of ninery-one Arabic interprets, 
translators and students of Greek works, while Wenrich’s Com- 
mentatio is a more elaborate study following the specifications 
mentioned by the Royal Society: the frst part contains a detailed 
account of the background and nature of the translations of secular. 
Greek works into Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, and Persian, and the 
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second lists the Greek authors and their works that had been s» 
translated. The bibliographical survey of Arabic translations and 
translators was continued half a century later by Moritz Stein- 
schneider who brought the work of Wenrich and Flügel up to date 
in a succession of articles published in various periodicals (1889-96) 
and reprinted jointly under separate cover only in 1960. Since 
Stcinschneider’s days much new information has been acquired 
not least through the impressively comprehensive bibliogra 

of the Arabic sciences presented by Manfred Ullmann (Medizin 
1970], Gebeimuissenschafin (1972]) and Fuat Sezgin (GAS ШУП 
(1970-9). These efforts culminated in the recent (1987-92) book- 
length article by Gerhard Endres, remarkable for its synthesis and 
historical contextalization. Published in vwo separate volumes of the 
collective work Grundriss der Arabischen Philologie (GAP), it offers 
the most extensive and up-to-date narrative and bibliographical 
survey of the translations, the translators, and che development in 
Arabic of each specialization. 

Franz Rosenthal, who taught usall (and me in particular) as much 
by word as by example through his talent to identify and focus, in 
Graeco-Arabic studies as in other fields, on the truly significant, had 
compiled a reader of original sources from the translation literature 
and its aftermath in Arabic culture, or, as he called it, The Classical 
Heritage in Мат (1965, English 1975). This reader supplements 
and gives contour and substance to our perception of ће translation 
movement and the Arabic philosophical and scientific tradition so 
masterfully surveyed by Endress. The just completed (1997) max- 
imum ориз of Josef van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. 
Jahrhundert Hidwhra, adds immeasurable depth and breadth to our 
knowledge of the intellectual life of the society which produced the 
translation movement. It is a mine of apposite information and 
sagacious interpretation that will constitute, for generations to 
come, the starting point of all studies of 'Abbisid society. The 
incredibly rich and unique work of David Pingree, finally, on the 
medieval transmission of the sciences from and into Sanskrit, 
Pahlavi, Greek, Arabic, and Latin, has shed much light on the 
translation movement in concrete and specific details that are 
frequently our sole fixed points of chronological and geographical 
reference. 

This study could not have been written without the work in print 
of these ҳаЛкёутерох predecessors and guAdrovor colleagues (or 
pethaps the adjectives should be reversed), my debt to whom will be 
amply apparent to the reader on every page. But 1 ako benefited from 
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informal all with a number of individualewho shared with me their 
insight and knowledge. 1 remember a casual conversation with 
Muhsin Mahdi over a cup of coffee many years ago, when I had just 
completed my graduate studies. He hinted, very inconspicuously ar 
is his wont, that there was no social and historical study of the 
translation movement to complement Steinschneider’s biblio- 
graphical survey of translations (at that time the only one available) 
and the collection of readings in Rosenthal’ Classical Heritage. I took 
notice, for a good reason: Ramsay MacMullen had taught me to ask 
why in historical analysis. More recently, he same subject came up 
in numerous stimulating talks with George Saliba, who urged me to 
‘write an article on it. Richard Stoneman of Routledge at about that 
ûme suggested a short book, and exhibited а rare combination of 
support, judiciousness, and patience thereafter. Thar the undertaking 
did not grow wildly beyond bounds and that it was finished at all is 
due, as always, co loanna, a true sister of Athena and my incessant 
source of prudence, insight, and strength. I am truly grateful to all 
of them. Î hope that the final result is what each had originally in 
mind, but if not, I can only rephrase the famous Latin adage: books 
have a mind of their own, and after a certain point they tend to 
become assertive of their direction. 
Dimitri Gutas 
New Haven, September 1997 


NOTE ON DATES, NAMES, 
AND TRANSLITERATION 


Dates are given for the most part according to both the Muslim 
(His) and Cian calendars, in chat order, and separated by a 
orslant. 

Medieval Arabic names frequently consist of compound words the 
discrete elements of which are not to be read separately. For the 
benefit of non-Arabists, in the transliteration of proper names all 
the words that form a unit of nomenclature are connected with a 
hyphen. Thus, Hunayn ibn-Ishäq, Ibn-an-Nadim, Abü-Faraj 
Ibn-at-Tayyib, 

In the transliteration of Arabic words and proper names 1 have 
used the standard system of tanslieration in most German-language 
Arabist scholarship. The pronunciation of the few letters that are not 
immediately obvious to the non-specialist is the following: 


5 this in think 

А asin jar 

4 thas in ‘that 
sh as in ‘shout 


strong guttural consonant 
emphatic French r, as in the first letter of ramener 
aspirated glottal stop 


The remaining diacritics do not seriously affect the value ofthe letter 
indicated. 


In passages translated from the Arabic, words included in square 
brackets are my own explanatory additions to the text. 


(16-946) (score [ Gree) 


anv [o diva gem 
(te406) (6-266) (806-206) 
эаудпуету хнурлу vie 


o‏ ا ا 
(c06-268) civi ow‏ 


| [277] (698-998) (298-199) (9-69) (998-298) 
Буур алУ Zev шд ване) ‘нишин 
(ж: ЫН, ы: чый лы a ac 
(тов-/зя) ponam [rd 
L J 
E] а (18-608) 
WisvLamvinpeqy NONI EIV-PIV, NIST Prune 
[емие шә foi d a иы 
1608-984) арузу изн (98-681) паун T peur 
LA 
ваг rtc ren m 
Шун) забуту jey HYAS SV rev Д-у 
ee یات‎ 


Срат 
зәцбоцд эң joopun ‘RIP re pqy uq чуду: 


dusuonoyy uonr[puea] ap Suung sudieo pistqqy, э, 


INTRODUCTION 


The Graeco-Arabic Translation 
Movement as a Social and Historical 
Phenomenon 


A century and a half of Graeco-Arabic scholarship has amply 
documented that from about the middle of the eighth century to the. 
end of che tenth, almost all non-litersry and non-historical secular 
Greek books that were available throughout the Eastern Byzantine 
Empire and the Near Fast were translated into Arabic. What this 
means is that all of the following Greek writings, other than the 
exceptions just noted, which have reached us from Hellenistic, 
Roman, and late antiquity times, and many more that have not 
survived in the original Greek, were subjected to the transformative 
magic of the translators pen: astrology and alchemy and the rest of 
the occult sciences; the subjects of the quadrivium: arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and theory of music; the entire field of 
Aristotelian philosophy throughout its history: metaphysics, ethics, 
physics, zoology, botany, and especially logic — the Organon; all the 
health sciences: medicine, pharmacology, and veterinary science; and 


books on military science (the tactica), popular collections of wisdom 
sayings, and even books on falconry — all these subjects passed 
through the hands of the translators (c£. Appendix). In terms of the 
extent ofthe translated material, the enormity of the undertaking can 
best be grasped if one were to consider that the edition of Galen's 
complete works by Kühn, and the Berlin Academy edition of the 
Greek commentaries on Aristotle" — works that form only a small 


1 CG. Kahn, Claud Galeni opena omnia, 20 vl, pig 1821-33; Commentaria in 
Алдинет рини, eda consilio e soctortte academiae linerarum rega Borussia, 
Berlin, G. Reimen 1882-1909; reviewed by K. Prchter in Braamtiniche Zach, 1909, 
vol 18, pp. 516-38; English translation of the review in К. Sorabji, Arse иту. 
London, Duckworth, 190, pp. 31-54. Though noc all Grek cormmenarics publisted 
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fraction of the books translated - comprise seventy-four large vol- 
umes. One can justly daim that the study of post-dassical Greek 
secular writings can hardly proceed without the evidence in Arabic, 
which in this context becomes the second classical language, even 
before Latin. 

“The translation movement, which began with the accession of the 
“Abbasids to power and took place primarily in Baghdad, represents 
an astounding achievement which, independently of its significance 
for Greek and Arabic philology and the history of philosophy and 
science (the aspects which have been overwhelmingly studied to this 
day), can hardly be grasped and accounted for otherwise than as a 
social phenomenon (the aspect which has been very little investiga- 
ted). To elaborate: The Gracco- Arabic translation movement lasted, 
first ofall, well over wo centuries; it was no ephemeral phenomenon. 
Second, it was supported by the entire elite of ‘Abbasid society: 
caliphs and princes, civil servants and military leaders, merchantsand 
bankers, and scholars and scientists; it was not the pet project of any 
particular group in the furtherance of their restricted agenda. Third, 
it was subsidized by an enormous outlay of funds, both public and 
private; it was no eccentric whim of a Maecenas or the fashionable 
affectation of a few wealthy patrons seeking to invest in a phil 
anthropic or selfaggrandizing, cause. Finally, it was eventually con- 
ducted with rigorous scholarly methodology and strict philological 
exactitude — by the famous Hunayn ibn-Ishàq and his associates — 
оп the basis of a sustained program chat spanned generations and 
which reflects, in the final analysis, a social attitude and the public 
culture of carly ‘Abbasid society: it was not che result of the 
haphazard and random research interests of a few eccentric i 
viduals who, in any age or time, might indulge in arcane philological 
and textual pursuits that in historical terms are proven irrelevant, 

For all these reasons, it is obvious that che translation movement 
was generated and sustained for a very long time by needs and 
tendencies in the nascent ‘Abbasid society as reflected in its structure 
and consequent ideology; it can hardly be accounted for by the two- 
theories that have been unreflectingly prevalent in mest discussions 


inthis series are known to hare been translated ino Arabi, there are references by Arabic 
bbliogapber ranulatons of ocher commentaries noe очин in Greek in terras oft 


‘they amply male up for the erence, 
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of the subject to this day. The first claims that the translation 
movement was the result of the scholarly zeal of afew Syricc-speaking 
Christians who, fluent in Greek (because of their particular educa- 
tion) and Arabic (because of their historical circumstances), decided 
to translate certain works out of altruistic motives for the improve- 
ment of society (or even, be it, the promotion of their own religion)? 
The second theory, rampant in much mainstream historiography, 
attributes it to the wisdom and open-mindedness of a few “en- 
lightened rulers” who, conceived in a backward projection of Euro- 
pean enlightenment ideology, promoted learning for its own sake? 
Certainly the Syriac speaking Christians played a fundamental role 
in the translation movement — the translators came overwhelmingly, 
though not exclusively, from within their ranks — and certainly 
without the active support of outstanding caliphs during the carly 
“Abbasid period — leaders like al-Mansūr, Hirûn аг. Кача, and 
aLMa'mün-. the translation movement would have turned out quite 
differently; and yet, why che Syriac Christians should have at all 
translated these books, or, to go a step farther, why patrons should 
hare paid cut good money to commission the translation of these 
books from the Syriac Christians, or even why caliphs, Arabs of 
Qurashite stock but a few generations away from the Prophet, should 
have been at all interested in Greek books in translation, are 


2 See, for example, a statement such as that of Bénálicte Landen, written fom a decidedly 
Christian perspective, who atrbues to e Christian translators à sense of socal 
vesponsbiay and vocsion: "Cer Срат ie, the translators] зе sentient une 
poma, pgina neema че] 
Antique in "Les chrétiens arabes er les disciplines philosophiques," Proch Orien Cen, 
1986, vol. 36, p. 24. M, Бе even wans today санета Chisians to fel proud of the 
sootibutn of cheir anesore (Civi эана инша ler Abbado, nont à Bagdad 
(749-1258) Louvain, Sertarat du Corpus SCO, 1980, p. 31). More eed. the sane 
argument appears, though with a diferent focus. in Joel L Kramers Humani i he 
Renaisance f Ham, 2nd eda, Leiden E-J. Beil, 1992, pp. 76-7. 

з For example S. Taha, "Tb abi dmi ibn В lm" Sumer 1976, vol. 32, 
pp. 345a amd 346b states chat the factors that lel to the translation movement were al- 
Mangûr's sponsorship of scholars once he had esabihed the ГАМ government ad 
finished building Baghdad, and the promotion of ranslarions by ar-Ralid and some of lis 
31, эшш de deschpnent ofthe translation movement under al-Mahdi o is 
ошо” Similar statement could fll volumes А corollary to this positon in medial 
Arabic sources is the ostensible relig of бе simplistic accoune ofa Mamanis Arista 
icum of which mone lac (chapter 43). 
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question: that have been very liie asked and even less answered. 
The Graeco-Arabic translation movement was too complex and 
deep-rooted and coo influential in a historical sense for its causes to 
fall under either of these categories — even assuming that these 
categories are at all valid for historical hermeneutics. 

The scholarly consensus on the similar and equally far-reaching 
translation activity of Aristotelian and other ancient texts from Greek 
and Arabic into Latin in the twelfth century appears to be that it was 
due to the rise in westem Europe of a new clas of lay teachers. 
According to this explanation, which is esientally a corollary to the 
analysis of the rise of the bourgeoisie, this new class, because of its 
different socio-economic background, required a new kind of knowl- 
edge that was independent from and antagonistic to the tradicional 
church learning of the clergy. Thus, "the works of Aristotle which 
were ... made available by about che year 1200 did not gain the 
influence they had because they were fortuitously uanslated but they 
were translated because the masters (е, lay teachers] wanted no 
longer simply to transmit, because they wanted to learn themselves." 
The impetus for the translations is seen as coming from the shifting 
structure of western European society. 

No similar analysis has been attempted or even suggested in 
connection with the Gracco-Arabic translation movement. The 
reasons for this vary, but the most relevant one is surely the lack of 
preparatory studies in this direction, which itself may be due to the 


4 The ойша aspect or question, of he etre wanslaion movement has been raised bur 
пек rely rested. Sethe set f question posed by АЛ. Sabra, "The Appropriation and 
‘Subsequent Naturalization of Greek Science in Mei blan: А Preliminary Semen,” 
Hine d Sine, 1987, oh 25, р. 228 Н. Hugennard Roche, "ыт eine de 
grecia saque et dasraqueal arabe," Rone de dure dems plop média 
duci а райна de Гаити ave au ХТ лда, Louie Nee | Cassino, 
1990, р. 132, nore 4 E Rosenthal gave а tantalising hint bur did not elaborate bond. 
the mere satemene: “the ‘Abbisid эйр... sponsored and generously supported the 
rats and rea encouraged their acts for personal as wel а politcal motives": 
Clarical Heritage, p.27. Georg Saliba rise he iov concretely and offered ome genet 
raten, but lef dhe question opa fra fume dy of "be social, катане, and 
political condicions during the laser pare of he Umayyad time: and che у Abbasid 
ones": "The Development of Astronomy in Medical Islamic Society," Arab Suir 
Quarters 1982, vol 4, pp. 212-13 ерймей in his A Hur of Arabie Anomy New 
York ane London, New York Univer Pros, 1994, pp. 32-3. 
CH. Ls, "The Medieval Inespeation of Aristotle” in N. Keewmann, A. Kenny } 
Ticborg ed Те Cambridge History f Lar Medieval Porph Cambridge. Cambridge 
Universis Pros. 1942. p M. with references to rhe woo]. LeGo and LM. de Rijk. 
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relative dearth of primary sources. There is, furthermore, a problem 
of method and appropriate analytical categories. The concept of 
bourgeoisie, or, in this case, lay teachers that spring from its midst, 
would appear to be a theoretical construct adequately representing 
the social reality of ewelfth-century western Europe. The situation, 
however, was different in Baghdad in the second half of the eighth 
century and it is doubtful chat such an analytical category would 
apply in any meaningful way. The support for the translation 
movement cut across all lines of religious, sectarian, ethnic, tribal, 
and linguistic demarcation. Patrons were Arabs and non-Arabs, 
Muslims and non-Muslims, Sunnis and Shi'ites, generals and civil 
ians, merchants and land-owners, etc. It also lasted well into the 
Bayid era (945-1055), and thus saw support in a variety of social 
configurations with stratifcations substantially different from cach 
other; hence, what constituted a “class” in support of it in one 
configuration must also be explained in the пел. Finally, even the 
concept of “шат, or the learned elite, indigenous to Islamic 
societies, also tends to be not very helpful in this regard if only 


6 There it a number of serious dos by shots to asociate clas diferenations with 
акесы life in “Abbasid deny, bur shere ie no corresponding consensus - or the 
“semblance of one = bout what constirures a produci approach, ler alone s theoretical 
‘remain In his numerous studies оп eariy kalan, van Ess on occasion made ше of the 
“concep d the bourgeoisie to describe the cial background of she theologiant бе, єр. 
his "Une lecrure à rebore de tie du mi tase," Revue der udes етме, 1978, 
vol. 46, pp. 223-4} his approach, however, has been primarily descriptive. The final 
Formulaton chat appeared in ht Геор und Gedichaf m 2. und 3 Јанина 
Нб. Eine бады de трдин Denkens im frühen iam, Berlin, W. de Gruyter 
1997, IM 731-7, ie theoretically neutral and very uel in rein with precision the 
icio amang be deren: cla айон, and раман of ha Ваа and 
oher тейеш. At а more deor kvel, and working wih issues of immediate 
devint the subject of this sady, S D. Goitein save the diffusion of the Geck science 
during the period ofthe translate movement as "due о the new middle cs (Bercer 
Hellenism and Renaissance — lam, the Inermediat Civilization,” Imi Sd, 1963, 
P. 227 ud notes), A dis и true enough ad goes without saying; itll activities 
of a “middle class" or bougie presuppose ену, which presupposes wealth and 
iure, which presuppose urbanization: and economic neni which i precisely what 
happened in the Ne Ea as a resul of the nial Arab conquers at ei diced in 
chapter 11. The problem is bodho correlate causally such factors Gad the aenant concept 
‘of das) vith the wrarslaion movementio particular and to explain the absenceof activities 
like the ranslation movement is other socal tation where the sume dase and socal 
Factor can also be observed. When the evidence from all such dier about all strata of 
seein an app eril approach my gt iod. CIE he an ia 
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because i itself war being shaped during — and indeed largely as a 
result of the translation movement.’ I is thus difficult fist to define 
a cass as a meaningful analytical category in this context and then 
almost impos ORTE LA n бея 
ofthe translation movement. I am not being disingenuous but, given 
the state of Arabic and Ishmic studies in general, 1 would rather err 
on the side of naiveté than on that of theoretical obfuscation. 

Let me be more precise. Because of the very nature of the subject 
of this book — the concrete social and historical roots of a major 
intellectual movement in human history — it is all too easy, indeed, 
according to some, necessary, to adopt а conscious theoretical 
standpoint from which to view and analyze the facts of the subject. 
One may either borrow a current theory or make up one's own, as 
for example, Hamilton Gibb did in a lecture he once delivered on 
"The Influence of Islamic Culture on Medieval Europe,” in which 
he came up with three “laws” which allegedly govern the way cultural 
influences operate There is quite an extensive literature on the 
transmission of Greek knowledge into Arabic which operates, mostly 
unconsciously, on the basis of such theoretical constructs. I find litle 
benefit in spending time on them and with them if only because one 
has to come up with but one exception to such “laws” or “major 
ideas” that allegedly define a culture in order to invalidate chem, and 
I seem to be coming across an awful lot of such exceptions. 
Furthermore, and perhaps more insidiousy, it is frequently a small 
жер from such а theoretical standpoint of defining “ideas” and 
"laws" to the adoption of assumptions about a culture which are 
essentialist and reificatory in nature and therefore quite ahistorical — 
assumptions such as the “Greek spiri or the "Arab mind.”® And 
because they tel us everything about the background and ideological 
orientation of the scholar using such theoretical constructs and 
nothing about the subject under discusion, they belong to the 


7 See the informative discusion of а concept, and йт potentials and limine for 1 
заму of amic soviet, in R. Stephen Humphrey, Mami Hia A Frmeuerk fir 
Ing Princeton, Frinceton Univesity Pras, 1991, pp. 187-208 

1 bcd е Bai sf the en Blond Гу. 1955-6, vol. 38, pp. 82 8. 

Э The esa nature ofa host of suck explanatory assumptions has been bry discussed 
and docamented, ia а way that makes farber comments superfluous, by AL. Sabra, 
заар Arabie Ssence. Lact vernus Essence,” i, 1996, v. 87, pp. 654-7, and 
especiali p. бз and nore 2. Fora concrete ample of he субу thar such mumpoone 
чап сше in schol analysis see my teiew of M. Flys Bical Theoria im шт 
(Leiden, EJ. Bril, 1994) in Литта of ie American Oriental Society 1997, vl 117. 
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sociology or history of knowledge in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries rather than to the historical investigation of the subject. As 
‘one can readily imagine, the transmission of Greek knowledge into 
Arabic has attracted an inordinate amount of such attention, but for 
the reasons stated I did not think it useful to allocate space to these 
discussions beyond what is absolutely necessary (see chapter 7.3). One 
section of the bibliography is devoted specifically to studies thar 
discuss the cultural significance of Graeco-Arabic transmission. 
Quite a few of the more sonorous theories and ideas in these studies 
have been presented in some detail by Joe! L. Kraemer in an article 
published fourteen years ago and recently reprinted; the interested 
reader will readily find them еге! 

The Gracco-Arabic translation movement is a very complex social 
phenomenon and no single circumstance, e of events, or personality 
can be singled ош as its cause. A variety of factors was instrumental 
in its development and sustention, and I have found no theory or set 
of theories that can comprehend its historical multiformity. What 
seems advisable at this preliminary stage of the study of early 
"Abbasid society is to listen to and understand our sources as 
competently as possible, try to read them and interpret their semi- 
otics as it was intended for the immediate audience to which they 
were addressed, and let chem suggest the categories into which they 
would have the material break up; subsequent research may then be 
in a better position to develop more sophisticated analytical tools, 
Such an approach makes it relatively dear thar the translation 
movement had very much to do, on the one hand, with the 
foundation of Baghdad and the establishment there of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty as the managers of a world empire, and, on the other, with 
the special needs of the society in Baghdad as it was forming itself 
both under the manipulation of the "Abbisid dynasty and elite and 
through its own special and, in many ways, unprecedented con- 
figuration. Accordingly I have investigated these two aspects in Parts 
Land П of the book. 

Tam conscious of the difficulty of this undertaking both in terms 
of the intractable and complex source material, and in terms of the 


10 “Humanism in the Renaissance of llam: A Preliminary Seay” Journal of he American 
Oriental Saciery 1984, vol. 104, pp. 135-64; reprinted in his Ham ar фе end of the 
book. Many of these ahistorical and свепаашиш views about “lan and “Hellenism 
ar the common бит of the mary of esr essays written for publie consumprion: 1 
‘elively recent examples EE, Peters, "Набат in lam in CG Thoma (ed) Aue 
fiom Ancene Grener, Leiden, ЕЈ Bil, 1988, pp. 77-9 
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relative novelty and delicacy of the subject. Nevertheless, the Graeco- 
Arabic translation movement of Baghdad constitutes a truly epoch- 
making stage, by any standard, in the course of human history It is 
equal insignificance to, and belongs to the same narrative as, 1 would 
claim, that of Pericles’ Athens, the Italian Renaissance, or the 
scientific revolution of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
it deserves so to be recognized and embedded in our historical 
consciousness. The formulation of a comprehensive and unitary 
account of the movement such as that attempted here seemed to be 
the best way to carry the discussion forward, which I hope this book 


will promote 


Part I 


TRANSLATION AND EMPIRE 


THE BACKGROUND OF 
THE TRANSLATION 
MOVEMENT 


Material, Human, and Cultural Resources 


1. THE HISTORICAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ARAB 
CONQUESTS 


Certain material conditions that prepared a background against 
which a translation movement could take place and flourish were 
established by two momentous historical events, the early Arab 
‘conquests through the Umayyad period and the ‘Abbisid revolution 
that culminated in 134/750. 

Less than thirty years after the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
in 10/632, Arab armies had conquered in southwest Asia and north- 
east Afiica the lands that a millennium earlier had fallen to Alexander 
the Great. They put an end to the Persian Sasanian empire (224-651), 
the successor to the Medes and the Parthians who had reclaimed from 
Alexanders empire the territories east of the Euphrates, and they 
rolled back irretrievably Alexander's conquests in the Fertile Crescent 
and Egypt, lands which had been ruled after him in succession by his 
epigones, by the Romans, and by che Byzantines. Although by 732 
the new empirethat was founded on and organized in accordance with 
the religion revealed to Muhammad, Islam, was to extend yet further 
afield - from Central Asia and the Indian subcontinent to Spain and 
the Pyrenees ~ the hear of the new civilization which it generated lay 
in the centers of ancient civilization, from Persia through Meso- 
рогаті and Syro-Palestne to Egypt. 

The historical significance of the Arab conquests can hardly be 
overestimated. Egypt and the Fertile Crescent were reunited with 
Persia and India politically, administratively, and most important, 
economically, for the first time since Alexander the Great, and for a 
period that was to last significantly longer than his brief lifetime. The 
great economic and cultural divide that separated the civilized world 
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for a thousand years prior to the rise of Islam, the frontier between 
the East and the West formed by the two great rivers that created 
antagonistic powers on either side, ceased to exist. This allowed 
for the free flow of raw materials and manufactured goods, agri- 
cultural products and luxury items, people and services, techniques 
and skills, and ideas. methods, and modes of thought. The salutary 
impact of this event was further magnified by the fact that it came 
in the wake of the disastrous Byantino-Persian wars of 570-630 
which devastated the arca, decimated the local populations, and 
disrupted trade. These wars, like all the successive conflicts between 
Grecks, Romans, and Byzantines on the one hand and Persians on 
the other, were generated by the economic barriers raised by the 
political division of the Near East into East and West. Specifically, 
free access to the East-West trade routes would seem to have been 
at the heart of the conflict. Prior to the outbreak of renewed 
hostilities after Justinian’ death in 565, his successor, Justin П (x 
56578). well aware of the eventual effect of the war on trade, 
entered into negotiations with the Oghuz Turks in Central Asia in 
order for the Byzantines to gain access to the northern silk route, to 
the north of the Caspian Sea. 

Опе particular aspect of the economic prosperity ushered by the 
reunion of East and West deserves special mention. Although, as one 
would expect, trade benefited paricularly from the new conditions 
established by the "pax Isamica," it was agriculture that witnessed a 
revolution. The lifting of the barriers between India and the Eastern 
Mediterranean saw the systematic importation into Southwest Asia 
and the Mediterranean of numerous strains of plants, legumes, and 
fruits and the development of new ones, as well as agricultural 
techniques and 2 knowledge of intensive farming and full use of 
fallow lands. Thus, much more than trade, which enjoyed a con- 
пику not seen before and a concomitant expansion, but whose 
benefits were necessarily restricted to the merchant classes, it was the 
agricultural revolution of he fist centuries after the Arab conquests 
that provided much of the wealth of the carly empire and benefited 
all social strata: the upper classes who owned the lands and appro- 
priated the produce, the peasants who cultivated them, and the lower 
classes whose diets were inevitably enhanced." 


1 See the fundamental work by AM. Was, Arcana Jamonasion in the ry Мите 
Warid, Cambridge, Cambridg: Univesity Press, 1983. The efect of the apiculud 
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An equally significant result of the Arab conquests and arguably 
the most important factor for the spread of knowledge in general was 
the introduction of paper-making technology into the Islamic world 
by Chinese prisoners of war in 134/751. Paper quickly supplanted 
all other writing materials during the first decades of the ‘Abbasid 
«а, when its use was championed and even dictated by the ruling 
Чие. Ie is interesting to note that he various kinds of paper that were 
developed during that time bear the names of some prominent 
patrons of the translation movement: g4 firi, named after Ga'far 
Barmaki, and Гап shir? after сно members of the Tahirid clan 

In addition to the introduction of paper, the lifting of the barriers 
жег the Arab conquests between the East and the West of Meso- 
potamia also had an exuemely beneficial, though obviously un- 
intentional, cultural consequence. It united areas and peoples that 
for a millennium had been subject to Hellenization ever since 
Alexander the Great while it isolated politically and geographically 
she Byzantines, ie., the Greek-speaking Chalcedonian Orthodox 
Christians. This is doubly significant. Fist, it was the exclusionary 
theological policies and practices of Constantinopolitan "Ortho- 
doxy" that created religious schisms in the first placeand drove Syriac- 
speaking Christians into religious fragmentation and, in the case of 
the Nestorians, into Persi. The effective removal from the Islamic 
polity (ће Dar al-Islm) of this source of contention and cultural 
fragmentation, and their unification under a non-partisan overlord, 
the Islamic state, opened the way for greater cultural cooperation and 
intercourse. Second, the political and geographical isolation of the 
Byzantines also shielded these Christian communities under Muslim 
rule, and all other Hellenized peoples in the Islamic commonwealth, 
from the dark ages and aversion to Hellenism into which Byzantium 
slid in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

‘While Chalcedonian Christians were quarreling over the icons and 
vying with each other in repudiating the pagan tradition, Syriac- 


‘revolution on the diet of the people s Бек in the articles by E. Adios "The Diet of 
Salaried Classes in he Medial Near Eas," Journal f Asian Нан, 1970, val. 4, рр. 
1-24, reprinted in his The Malena Nor Ear: Social and Бает His, London. 
Variorum, 1978, no. Ш. and "An Easy on the Diet of he Various Classes inde Medieval 
Levant in R. Former and О, Ranum (es, инду of Man m Нету Seen rm he 
Annales Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Unies Press, 1875, pp. 125-62. 

2 See he aide "Каа? by Huart and Grohmann in E7 VAT For these individual 
see below, дариге. 
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speaking Christians, who, after the Arab conquests in addition to 
being doctrinally separate from the Chalccdonians were now also 
politically apart, developed along different cultural lines. Secular 
Greek learning was by this time thoroughly assimilated by Syriac 
speakers? and well entrenched in the major centers of Eastern 
Christianity throughout the Fertile Crescent, from Edessa and 
Qinnasin in the west, through Nisibis and Mosul in northern 
Mesopotamia, to Gundisabir well into western Persia, to mention 
only the most famous centers. The same atmosphere doubtless 
existed in Monophysite and Nestorian congregations thoughout the 
area, if we are to judge by scholars who appeared during the early 
‘Abbasid period with a solid background in Greek learnings witness 
Dayr Qunna south of Baghdad on the Tigris [Е/ 11,197], the site 
of a large and flourishing Nestorian monastery, where Abū-Bišr 
Matta ibn-Yanus (Ef VI,844-5], the founder of the Aristotelian 
school in Baghdad carly in the tenth century, studied and taught. In 
addition to religious centers, other prominent cities in pre-Islamic 
times also maintained a tradition of some Greek learning; an example 
would be al-Hira close to the Euphrates in southern ‘Iraq, the capital 
of the Labmids [E7 111.462]. which. despite the waning of its 
fortunes after the rise of Islam, could still be the home town of the 
famous Hunayn ibn-Ishaq [EI Ш,578-81). To these should be 
added at least two other major centers of Greek learning at the 
antipodes of each other and, in a way, embracing the Hellenized 
world that was to be the birthplace of the ‘Abbasid Gracco-Arabic 
translation movement, Harran (Carrhae) in northern Mesopotamia 
just south of Edessa [EI 111,227-30] and Marw in northeasternmost 
Persia at the gates of Central Asia (ET У1618-21). The former 
remained obstinately pagan wel into the tenth century and kept alive 
numerous Greek ideas, beliefs, and practices that seem to have been 
extinguished in most other areas, while the latter combined а 
vigorous Hellenism, as exhibited in its brand of Zoroastrianism that 
was to play а significant role in early ‘Abbasid times (see chapter 2.5), 
with an equally Hellenized Nestorianism 


3 See the fundamental sad by. Brock, “From Antagonism to Assimilation: Syriac 
Aide to Geek Learning,” in N. Carsoian, T Mathews, and R. Thompson (edi), Eur 
af Bonon: Sra and Armenia in tie Formatie Prod Washington, DC, Dumbarton 
Оло, 1980, pp 17-34; and “Syriac Culte in the Seventh Century" Aram, 1989, vol 
1, pp. 268-80. 
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We have lide direct information on the kind of instruction and 
study of secular Greek learning that went on in these centers, but we 
can get some idea about school practice during the time of Hunayn 
‘bn-Ishag from his own pen, who compares as follows curricular 
procedures in Alexandria in late antiquity with those of his day: 


(The members of the medical school in Alexandria] would 
gather every day to read and study one leading text among those 
[books by Galen], just as our contemporary Christian col- 
leagues gather every day in places of teaching known as seholê 
(охо) for [the study of] a leading text by the ancients. As 
for the rest of the books, they used to read them individually — 
each one on his own, after having first practiced with those 
books which I mentioned — just as our colleagues today read 
the commentaries of the books by the ancients. 


Hunayn’ passage refers specifically to medical instruction. and one 
is not sure whether the description given here can be assumed to 
apply in general to other fields as well; logic in the form of the first 
three or four books of Aristotle's Organon almost certainly was 
included in the formal training. Prolemaic astronomy and astrology 
may also have been studied, though these subjects seem to have been 
particularly cultivated by Persian scholars who were also in contact, 
for developments in these fields, with their Indian counterparts. 
‘With the advent of Islam, all these centers were united politically 
and administratively, and, most important, scholars from all of them 
could pursue their studies and interact with each other without the 
need to pay heed to any offical version of “orthodoxy,” whatever the 
religion. We thus sce throughout the region and throughout the 
seventh and the eighth centuries numerous “international” scholars 
active in their respective fields and working with different languages 
As examples of such scholars we may mention, for the seventh 
century, Severus of Nisibis (d. 666/7), who was equally conversant 
with Persian as he was with Greek and Syriac, and his stud: 
Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), the major representative of “Christian 


4 С. вери, Husain im bh ter die rischen und arabice Galen Obenetznger 
[Abhandungen би die Kunde des Morgenlindes XVI12], Leipzig 1925, рр. 1819-191 
оп the busis ofthe corrections othe te given in G Bers, Nene Marin za 
"Ниш bn hig Galen- Bibliaaphie (Аадар fir die Kende des Методе 
йд}, Lipi, 1932. p. 17. 
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Hellenism." Less well known bur just as important for the trans 
mission of astrology are two scholars of the following century, 
Theophilus of Edessa (d. 785) and Stephanus che Philosopher (d. 
after 800), both widely familiar with Greek, Syriac, Pahlavi and 
(through Pahlavi) Indian sources. Theophilus was the ‘Abbasid 
al-Mahdis court astrologer and military advisor as well as the 
author, among other things, of a book on military astrology, while 
Stephanus, possibly his student or associate, worked in Mesopotamia 
and visited Constantinople in the 790s where he wrote a treatise in 
praise of astrology that appears to have re-introduced mathematical 
sciences in Byzantium (see chapter 7.4).5 Maia’allah and Nawbab, 
thcir equally international contemporaries and colleagues, ac better 
known through the Arabic sources. The former a Jew from Basra 
apparently of Penian origin and the latter a Persian, they drew up 
the horoscope which determined for the ‘Abbasid al-Mansur the day 
(30 July 762) on which construction of the city of Baghdad was to 
begin.” 

What is significant to notice about these scholars under che new 
conditions generated by the Arab conquests and the lifting of the 
political and religious barriers is that they were representatives of 
living scientific traditions and experts in their respective fields; they 
were mulilingual and hence could draw on the scientific literature 
written in languages other than Greek; they were in contact with each 
other either personally through travel or through correspondence; 
and, finaly and most importantly, because of their multilingualism, 
they were responsible for the transmission of knowledge without 
translation. This would explain the appearance, almost overnight, it 
would seem, of numerous experts in the court of the ‘Abbasids once 
they made the political decision to focus the efforts of the available 
scientists and sponsor the translation of written sources. 


5 So called by A. Baumstark, бане der riches Linu, Bono, Marcus und Webers, 
1922, pp. 248-56. For Severas see pp. 246-7. OF Brock, “From Anions to 
‘Asimilton” pp. 23-4, and GAS VI,111-12, 114-15. 

6 See he audies by D, ingre, “The Grek Influence on Early Islamic Mathematical 
Astronomy” Journal of he American Онеш Scie 1973, vol. 93, р. 35, and "Cal 
and Byzantine Astrology in Зазипр Persia” Dumbarion Cabs Papers, 1989, vol 43, pp. 
236-9; el GAS VILAS- 30. 

7 See D. Маре, “The Fragmentsof he Wods ofl Fn, 
1970, vol 29, p. 104 cf GAS VILIOD-1, 102-8 
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2. THE 'ABBÁSID REVOLUTION AND THE 
DEMOGRAPHY OF BAGHDAD 


‘The coming to power of the ‘Abbasid dynasty and the subsequent 
ttansferral of the seat of the caliphate from Damascus to Baghdad 
had far-reaching consequences for providing a demographic back- 
ground conducive to the translation movement. The base of power 
of the ousted dynasty, che Umayyads, was in Syro-Palestine, and their. 
capital was Damascus. Afer the Arab conquests and throughout the 
Umayyad period (661—750), and possibly even beyond the mid- 
cighth century, Greek was widely current in Syria and Palestine as 
the native language of significant portions of the local population, as 
the lingua franca of commerce and business, and as the language cf 
learning of Christian clerics, especially the Melkites. As a matter of 
fact, би from going into disuse, it was employed in a variety of new 
themes and literary styles in the rapidly changing social, political, and 
theological environment" The Umayyad central administration in 
Damascus followed Byzantine practices by and large, whi 

of administration, until the reforms of 'Abd-al-M: 
(65/685-86/705), was Greek. Numerous high functionaries and 
secretaries were Greek-speaking, either Greeks themselves or Greek- 
educated Arabs; the sources have preserved the names of a number 
of them, most notable among whom is бап ibn-Mansür ar-Rümi 
(the Byzantine, ie., in this context, Melkite), who served the first 
‘Umayyad caliphs from Mu’ awiya to ‘Abd-al-Malikas the head of the 
administration and finance (dud) The Umayyads naturally em- 
ployed in these positions members of Arab tribes from Syro-Palestine 
who had had long experience with and involvement in Byzantine 
affairs: descendants of the Salthids, Byzantine foederati in the fifth 
century, and of the Gassinids, their successors in the sixth and early 
seventh, figure among the secretaries in the Umayyad administration 


8 See the summary ad programmatic atc by A. Cameron, "New Themes and Soles in 
‘Grek Шатне Seventh -Eighth Cent,” ia А. Cameron ad LI Connd (ed, Tir 
ланат and Farh Мне oar Eat (Suis in Late Antiquity and Ely kam 1. 
Princeton, Darwin Press, 1992, рр. 81-105, and d references to recent work onthe 
subject on р. 87 and note 17; see further Cameron and Conrad's references in the 
Irwroducion to бе volume, р. 11 and now 13. 

э Pris 127-30 ec especiali SA. Al Мынаа bilad 2am ВЕ аһатан, 
sat Ab, 1966, vol 19, pp. 0-1; d. E IV755a, УП. 26а. The Fri ао recorde 
"dat Abd. Mali asked San to wanda the dii into Arabic: San, owes 
отини nd Abd. Mali annoyed had ir ranted by Sulayman rid 
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John of Damascus, finally, is perhaps the most famous of Greek- 
speaking Arabs in Umayyad circles. 1% 

‘What was the cultural orientation of all these Greek-speaking 
groups surrounding the Umayyads who continued Byzantine prac- 
tices? More specifically, what was their attitude toward ethnic, ie. 
classical Greek learning? It is clear that the social and religious 
situation in the seventh and eighth centuries in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean is extremely complicated and does not lend itself easily to 
generalizations = Cameron even speaks of a crisis of identity among, 
the local peoples in thearea, including the Greck-speaking communi- 
ties!! — while historical investigation is just now in the process of 
formulating the proper questions to be asked. Nevertheless, for the 
purposes of the present discussion it is relatively clear that the 
prevailing high culture, especially among those Greek-speaking 
groups with whom the Umayyads were in direct contact, was the 
Greek Orthodox Christianity espoused in imperial Constantinople. 
The Damascene Byzantine bureaucracy could not but have followed 
and reflected cultural patterns established in Constantinople, and 
John of Damascus would be representative, at the level of theology, 
of such trends among Orthodox Arabs. By the seventh century this 
Byzantine high culture was inimically indifferent to pagan Greek 
learning, having left behind the stage of confrontation characterizing 
the previous age of the church fathers. Hellenism was the defeated 
enemy, to be treated with contemptuous indifference because it was 
irrelevant: Greek Christianity, as promulgated by Constantinople, 
had nov turned in upon itself, or upon what it perceived as internal 
enemies, and tried, in а series of councils that lasted throughout the 
seventh and eighth centuries, to define with ever-greater precision its 
own understanding of orthodoxy.'? This disparaging attitude toward 
Hellenism would have been shared, among Greck-speaking Chris- 
tians under the Umayyads, even by groups who may not have been 
Chalcedonian Christians, such as the Gassinids who were Mono- 


10 The Salis, the Byzantine fed of he th century ere Orthodox Chrisians who 
were buen employed by the Umayyads, Usimaibe-Zayd, who served а number 
E Umayyad caliph, e раем one ae 1 Shahid, pent nd the As te 
Р Conary Washington, D.C., Dumbarton Oaks, 1989, pp. 304-6 and 411, and a 
"Ali "ever ld a-Si ЕТЫ alma” p 63. For asin crear see the 
liss inal Ali pp. 52-3, 60,62 И would Бе deirable and informative ro do s comple 
prosopographical dy of al thse funzionario. 

11 Cameron, "New Theme and Styles in Greek Literature," p 36, 

12 Cameron, “New Theme and Styles in Greek Literature.” pp. B8, 93. 
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physites in pre-Islamic imes. This complete turnabout in cultural 
orientation by Greekspeaking Christians would alo explain the 
desuetude of the old Greek literary themes and styles and the 
introduction of novel genres of writing, reflecting the new pre- 
occupations and concerns of a Christian society: the homily, the 
disputation, quaestiones, florilegia, miracle stories, and hagiography. "> 

1п this intellectual climate, it is impossible to conceive of a 
translation movement, supported by Greek-speaking Christians, of 
secular Greek works into Arabic; it could have happened only under 
aggressive promotion by the Umayyads, and this was lacking. In 
other words, had the ‘Abbasid dynasty not come into power and 
moved the capital to Baghdad, there would have been no Gracco- 
Arabic translation movement in Damascus. 

With the ‘Abbasid revolution, the foundation of Baghdad, and the 
transfer of the seat of the caliphate to гй, the situation of the Arab 
empire with regard to its cultural orientations changed drastically. 
Away fiom Byzantine influence in Damascus, there developed a new 
multicultural society in Baghdad based on the completely different 
demographic mix of population in Iraq This consisted of (a) Aramaic- 
speakers, Christians, and Jews, who formed the majority of che settled 
population; (b) Persian-speakers, concentrated primarily in the cities 
and (c) Arabs, partly sedentarized and Christin, like those at al-Hlira 
оп the Euphrates, and partly nomadic, in the grazing grounds of 
norther ‘Iraq. The Arab Muslims — other, of course, than those in 
the new capital — were concentrated, to the north, in the trading center 
of Mosul (Мам) and in the Sawad to the south, in the original 
garrison cities founded by them, Kafa, Basra, and Wisi, ће first two 
of which provided, from the second/eighth century onwards, one of 
the mos significant influences in the formation of the new melting- 


and in the Zagros mountains, the Baluchis in southeast Iran, et), but 


we have no record of their playing a role in shaping the outcome of 
the particular issue we are investigating. All of these groups particip- 
ated, in one capacity or another, in the social, political, and caleural 
life of the new capital, and what is called classical Islamic civilization 
is the result of the fermentation of all the divergent ingredients which 
their various backgrounds, beliefs, practices, and values provided. 
Much as the Umayyads had to rely on the local Byzantines and 


13 Cameron, "New Themes and Styles in Greek Паше pp 94-105. 
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Christian Arabs in Damascus for their administration, so also did the 
carly ‘Abbasids have to rely on the local Persians, Christian Arabs, 
and Arameans for theirs. The culture of these people in the employ 
of the ‘Abbasids, in contradistinction to the Christians of Damascus, 
was Hellenized without the animosity against the ethnic Greek 
learning evident in Orthodox Christian Byzantine circles Hence the 
transfer of the caliphate from Damascus to central "гад — i:e., from 
а Greck-spraking to a non-Greek-speaking area ~ had the paradoxical 
consequence of allowing the preservation of the classical Greek 
heritage which the Byzantines had all but extirpated. 


3. PRE-ABBASID TRANSLATION ACTIVITIES 


‘Translation in the Near East had been going on ever since the second 
millennium BC and the translation of Sumerian documents into 
Akkadian. Like all manifestations of cultural life, however, such 
generalizations cannot and should not be given an explanatory 
function beyond their descriptive one. More specifically for the 
subject under discussion, the face that translation of Greek secular 
works into languages of the Near Eas, including Arabic, had been 
going on before the advent of the ‘Abbasids should not be seen, by 
itself, as explaining the ‘Abbasid translation movement. which 
cannot be interpreted as the continuation of existing practices. All 
translation activities have their specific reasons and goals, which have 
to be investigated and analyzed in each particular instance, and 
accordingly discriminations have to be made. The following sections 
do not intend to review the terrain once more," but to survey the 
various pre- Abbãsid translation activities into Arabic and discuss the 
which they differed from but also paved the way for the 


The Syriac Translations 


The point to be made about the Gracco-Syriac translations is the 
direction they took and the state they were at by the time the 
“Abbasids came to power and the Graeco-Arabic translation 
movement was initiated. Leaving aside the Graeco-Syriac translations 


14 See the died caen with comprehensive bibliography by Endres, GAP 11407-16, 
pe 
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of Christian literature — which, though providing the necessary 
technical background for the translation of secular works, were 
responding to a different set of social and ideological needs and 
demands of the Aramaic-speaking Christians — sophisticated Helle- 
nism made its appearance in Syriac with the work of Sergius of 
Ré'aynà (d. 536), priest, physician, and translator. Sergius was 
educated in Alexandria at the school of Ammonius. In a work 
addressed to a student and fellow cleric, Theodorus, bishop of Karh 
Guddán on the Tigris, he outlined his intention to write about all 
the parts of Aristotle's philosophy in a number of books, staring with 
logic, che indispensable instrument and foundation of all science. In 
this connection, Hugonnard-Roche drew the very apt comparison 
with Boethius who, working at the same time in the Latin-speaking 
world, conceived of an even more ambitious project of translating 
into Latin and commenting on all of the works of Plato and 
‘Aristotle.’ As it turned cur, neither of these projects materialized. 
Sergius and his successors restricted themselves, in the translation of 
Aristotelian philosophy, to the first few books of the Organon only, 
while Boethius did not even have any immediate successors 

‘There is a widespread misconception in the majority of works 
dealing with che transmision of Greek knowledge into Arabic thac 
this was effected on che basis of pre-existing Syriac translations, in 
the sense that the truly significant job of studying, selecting, and 
translating the Greek classics into а Semitic language had already 
been accomplished in the Syriac schools and that ай that was needed 
to be done, for the Arabic versions, was merely the mechanical task 
of rendering the Syriac translations into a cognate Semitic language 
under the patronage only of an Arab eite This is very far from the 


15 For Sergius of Rê see now the Fandanentalresexches of Henri Нароттакі Roce, 
especialy his "Aux origines de Газе rent de Ia logique d Nimote Sergius de 
"Rima (1536), médecin et philosophe," Journal Ашин, 1949, vol. 277, pp. 1-17, 
where he draws the comparison wih Bocihius on p. 12, and his “Nore sur Sergius d 
Rel ain адисе du grec еп syriaque et commenter iso,” in G. Endres and 
R. Kruk е6), The cent Triton in Chio and hlami Helen, Leidens Research 
School CWS, 197, pp. 121-43; he identifier core the dine of Sea works 
оп p. 124, nore 13 where the reference to Hunayns Rail which provider the ойра 
identifexioa, should be so p. Bh nor 81, f the Arabie ел). On йе cultural content and 
Significance of Sergius work see also Brock, “From Antagonism t Asma,” p. 21. 

16 $0, for ample, Р. Калма, "Zur Prblematik und Interpmtasion der arabischen 
Übersetzungen antiker Tee" Oriens, 1976, vol. 25-6, pp. 119 and 122, on the bast 
of arier dis by М. Meyerhof and R. Walser. This misconception naturally percolate 
то потреса, such as Paul етеде in his Le premie Bonanime cain, Now а 
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truth. Before the ‘Abbasids, relatively few secular Greek works had 
been translated into Syriac: other than the eisagogic and logical 
literature (Porphyry’s Eisagoge and the first three books of the 
Organon), there were essentially medicine and some astronomy, 
astrology, and popular philosophy; the bulk of the Greek scientific 
and philosophical works were translated into Syriac as part of the 
“Abbasid translation movement during the ninth century. 

It is instructive in this regard to consider the outcome of the 
projects conceived by both Sergius of Rēš'aynā and Boethius, as 
mentioned, and compare their relative failure with the similar project 
undertaken by Arabic philosophers and its brilliant success. The 
difference here is surely due to the fact that the former, unlike the 
Arabic scientists and philosophers of the early ‘Abbasid period, 
worked without a supporting social, political, and scientific context 
that would demand such a task. The Syriac-speaking Christians 
contributed much of the indispensable technical skill for the Graeco- 
Arabic translation movement, but the initiative, scientific direction, 
and management of the movement were provided by such a context 
created by early ‘Abbasid society. 


петата sur enseignement а caue à Byzance des origines au Xe sil Patis, Preses 
Universitaires de France, 197 1: revised ranslationby Н. Lind and А, Melle, Byzanane 
Humanizm. The Firu Phase (Brani Аааа 3), Canberra, Australian Association 
for randine Sie, 1986. Ae Ше а the revised ranlation af 1986 Lene mained 
и “klam knew and stained cell chose parts of Hellenism which the Syrians 
(meaning, 1 presume, Syriac- speaking Christians throughout ће Near Eat and no jast 
the inhabitant, of historical Syria hal know and retained” (p.27, nore 17 oF the English 
translation). Such а ийисйиң of иу had эшш consequences for thr anal oie 
тай subjec as discs below in chapter 74. 

17 А sense of perspective in dis regard is provided by the жметет of Brock, "From 
Antagonism vo Asimilton” p. 25: Tess Greek secular literature wa ranted into Syriac 
tian, у. eto Armenian” For derail оп the translated works see К. Dura, La йирне 
лари, Ри, J. Gabalda, 1907, pp 246-58 for che cago and ей literature. ур. 
258-67 for popular philosophy and pp. 269-84 for the scire наше; cf the 
corresponding entes in Baumstark, Gechiche der vischer Laer. See further he 
lion of articles by S. Brock, Sae Рори om Zane Antigui London, Variorum, 
1984; the ails by H. Hugonnan Roche, refered to in his пу "Note sur Sergius de 
Raa” AO. Whipple, “Role ofthe Nestorians as the Connecting Link berwecn Greek 
and Arabic Medicine” Arnal ef Madeni Mir 1936, NS el. 8, pp: 313-23; G. Kline 
“Die Bedeuung der зуе Theologen als Vemitdr der giechichen Philosophi an 
den slam,” Zach fe Kirchengesbihe, 1939 vol. 58 рр 346-86; G: Troupemu, "Le 
‘ale des rique dans X taraen ч Felton du purimoine philosophique et 
Sentier Arabi, 1991, vol 38, pp. 1-10. 
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‘Translation from Greek into Arabic 


After the initial Arab conquests in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, the 
move of Arab rulers and tribesmen into Greck-speaking areas made 
translation from Greek into Arabic inevitable both in government 
circles and in everyday life throughout the Umayyad period. Neces- 
sity dictated thas, for reasons of continuity ће carly Umayyads keep 
both the Greek-speaking functionaries and the Greek language in 
their imperial administration in Damascus. It was only during the 
teign of “Abd-al-Malik or his son, Нат (r. 685-705 and 724-43 
respectively), as Ibn-an-Nadim mentions [F 242.25-30], that the 
administrative apparatus (un) was translated into Arabic by some 
of the Umayyad bureaucrats, among whom Sargtin ibn-Mansür ar- 
Rami (mentioned above in section 2), and his son, Mansür, are 
mentioned. Also related to the needs of the ruling elite in Umayyad 
times was the translation, sponsored by Нат secretary Salim Abū- 
LAR’, of the Greek mirror for princes literature in the form of 
correspondence between Aristotle and Alexander the Great 8 

In private life, social and commercial intercourse in Syro-Palestine 
and Egypt, heavily Greek-speaking until well after the end of the 
Umayyads, made translation а quotidian reality. Bilingual Greek and 
Arabic papyri of deeds and contracts attest to this fact for seventh 
and cighth century Egypt; the practice was doubtless ubiquitous. 
Due also to the existence of numerous Greek speakers in these areas, 
translation from the Greek must have been easily available on an 
individual basis to everybody, scholar or otherwise. Even as late as 
the fourth/tenth century, the historian Hamza al-Isfahàni (d. after 
350/961) relates that when “he needed information on Graeco- 
Roman history. he asked an old Greek, who had been captured and 
served asa valet, to translate for him a Greek historical work orally 
This was accomplished with the help of the Greek’ son, Yumn, who 
knew Arabic зей”! This report establishes that oral translation by 
native speakers of whatever language within the Islamic domain did 
occur and that, as might have been expected, it must have been 
widely practiced, 

Translation of scientific texts, however, appears not to have taken 
place during Umayyad times. It is possible that obvious needs may 


18 See M. Grignaschi, "Le roman ihe бине сопету dans a version anbe de Sli. 
ABAAA” Le Мав, 1967, vol. 30, p. 223, following the ли 117 30. 

19 Cied by F Rosental, A Hie of Muslin Hitoriogaphy Leiden, EJ). Bril, 2nd ed. 
1968, p.74, nore 1 
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have occasioned the translation of he medical compendium (bund?) 
of Ahrun [E], Supplement, p. 52] by Māsağawayh [E] VI, 
640-1), allegedly for Marwan I (r. 641684-65/685) or ‘Umar I (r 
99/717 101/720), though the sources in this regard cannot be 
implicitly relied upon. In any case, the only other major instance of 
а pre-‘Abbasid translation of scientific material, the report that the 
Umayyad prince НАНА ibn-Yazid (d. after 85/704) had had Greek 
books on alchemy, astrology, and other sciences translated into 
Arabic, has been demonstrated to be a later fabrication. 

All these activites of Gracco-Arabie translation during the Umay- 
уай period are instances of random and ad hoc accommodation to 
the necdsof the times, generated by Arab rule over non-Arab peoples. 
The bulk of the material chat was translated — administrative, 
bureaucratic, political, and mercantile documents — was translated 
for reasons of expediency and the need for communication between 
the new rulers and the allophonous subject peoples. Even materials 
that can be considered as cultural, like Alexander’ alleged cor- 
respondence with Aristotle, had an immediately military or adminis- 
trative purpose and thus represented individual and uncoordinated 
translation activities. Deliberate and planned scholarly interest in the 
translation of Greek works (and Syriac works inspired by Greek) into 
Arabic appears not to have been present in Umayyad times. Only 
with the earliest ‘Abbasid caliphs was there set into motion à 
deliberate translation movement that had profound historical, social 
and cultural consequences. 


Sanskrit Sources 


Indian scientific material in astronomy, astrology, mathematics, and 
medicine passed into Arabic mainly through Persian (Pahlavi) inter 
mediaries during the ‘Abbasid period, and as such it is to be seen 
in the context of the translation movement! Direct translations 
from Sanskrit appear nor to have heen made or, if they have, to have 
been limited mainly to astronomical texts, some of which, according 


20 зе М. Ullmann, “айа ibn Yazid und de Alchemie: Eine Legende," Der dom, 1978, 
vol. 55, pp. 181-213. 

20 See the discussion and referees to sources in GAS 187-202 191-202; VI,116-21; 
МЛЯ 97: Ullmann, Майин. pp. 1017 
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то Pingre, were translated in Sind and Afghanistan in pre“ Abbasid 
times. 

The translations from the Sanskrit were doubtless very important 
for the development of early ‘Abbasid astronomy. Beyond, that, 
however, the pre- Abbasid translation of some of these astronomical 
texts into Arabic is significant for establishing the existence of a 
sufficient number of international scholars, as I called them above 
(chapter 1.1), whose talents could be drawn upon to serve the 
translation movement set into motion by ће carly ‘Abbasids. 


Persian Translations 


‘Translations from Greek into Pahlavi, ie. the Middle Persian of the 
Sazanians, and from Pahlavi into Arabic constitute a very significant 
and often underrated factor in the development not only of the 
“Abbasid Graeco-Arabic translation movement but also of Arabic 
literature and culture in general. These translations have various 
aspects and owe their existence to different historical circumstances 
and motivations; they cannot all be classed together: It is necessary 
то differentiate among them and single out those whose character- 
istics are most relevant to our subject. 

There are frst the pre-Islamic translations into Pahlavi of Greek 
scientific and possibly philosophical works. The Sasanian interest in 
Greek learning was partly also motivated by a Zoroastrian imperial 
ideology chat would sce all learning ultimately derived from the 
Avesta, the Zoroastrian canonical scriptures, and it is perhaps in this 
context that the Graeco-Persian translation acitivies which culmi- 
nated during the reign of Chosroes 1 Anü&rwin (т. 531-78) are best 
understood (see chapter 2.3). The story of Andirwan’s reception of 
the Greek philosophers ceing from che effects of Justinians fanat- 
icism is too well known to be repeated here, while the historian of 
Justinian’ reign, Agathias, also mentions the translations 


22 See Р. арт, "Autonomy and Astrology in Indis and In? Jil, 1963, vol. 54, pf. 
229-46, and especially 242-3 “The Geek Influence on Eady mic Mathemaricil 
Ашот p. 37. 

эз CE Ende, GAP 11415: “Die Muslime mit rem Vandringen nuch Osten Kontakte mie 
iner Wissenschaftszadiion fade, die veit йг als die Schulen der sassanidischen 
Наро vom Ansanich mi Indien gerer war” 

26 A quik survey of безе cambios and f lexical borrowings fom Pahlavi into Arabic 
жы made by P. Кыш, "Über das Frbuadium der arabischen Aneignung antiken 
Gutes” бшмш, 1975, vol. 26, pp. 273-82. who аһа emphasized their significance. 
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commissioned by Aniitinwin2 Modern research has corroborated 
these claims in certain fields such as astrology [GAS VIL 68-88] and 
agriculture [GAS 1V,317-18], while the degree to which Pahlavi 
material in other fields is also dependent on Greek sources has yet to 
be determined.2 With regard to philosophy, we know that logical 
works were dedicated to Chosroes | Anisinwan by Paul the Persian,” 
while one of the Greek philosophers who visited Antirwan, Priscianus 
Lydus, wrote а book in response to his philosophical questions on a 
number of subjects in Aristotelian physics, theory of the soul, meteor- 
ology, and biology.2® The same interest in Aristotelian physics and 
related subjects is also evident in the Zoroastrian book the Dénkard 
which was compiled during his reign (see the text cited below, chapter 
2.3), though we do not know whether the Greek texts were actually 
translated into Pahlavi. The significance of these Pahlavi translations 
lies not so much ia the intermediacy they provided between the Greek 
originals and the eventual Arabic translations as in the fact that they 
were the result ofa certain culture of translation which survived into 
carly ‘Abbasid times, as will be discussed in chapter 2. 

‘After the Arab conquest of Persia, it is natural to expect translations 
from Persian into Arabic, as is the case with Greek. Аз а matter of fact, 
some of the earliest translations from Pahlavi share the same adminis. 
trative purpose as those from the Greek. Just as the state functionaries 
in Syria and Palestine during the Umayyad period translated the 
administrative apparatus from Greek into Arabic, their counterparts 
in the eastern regions of the Islamic empire did the same for Pahlavi. 


25 Agathias. Hinsriae B 28,1, R. Keyl (edl, Berlin, ¥ de бешти, 1967, р.77. See J-E 
nea, "Одре dk pénércn de Fhellénisme dans empire perse amid 
(ме МР bed." in Galan VJ. Riou (ede), Melange ofra à né Crozet Poitier, 
Soc Etudes Médicale, 1966, vol. 1, pp. 13-22. 

26 See бе pioneering til by СА. Nalino “Tracce di opere Greche giunte ай Arabi per 
trafia plica" in TW. Add and R.A. Nicholson (eds), А Мите of Океш Studia 
ешн to ЕС. Browne, Cambridge, Cambridge University Prs, 1922, pp. 345-63, 
reprinted in his Race di Sore, Rome, 1948, vol. б. pp. 285-303. For Pahlavi sores 
Эп other lds see for astronomy GAS VLI15, for mathematics GAS V203-M, and er 
medicine GAS 172-86 

27 D. биш, “Tal the Persian on the Chiron of he Parts of Artodes Philosophy: А 
Milestone between Alexandria and Bag.” Der ilam, 1983, vol 60, рр. 238-9. 

28 See Duran, "Pénéeion de Tellme dans Tempi pene sanie p. 20. 

29 Ioa Sidi (F 1424121 одот us abot these tations Jast as he dees about he 
Greek This subject vas tudedi reat deil by M. Sprengling, “From Persian to Arabic 
The Amorem Journal of Seite Language, and Liters, 1939, vl 5б, pp. 175-224, 
325-36 and 1940. vol. 57. pp 302-5. 
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Other pre-“Abbasid translations from Pahlavi have a literary or 
historical character, and have received most of the scholarly atten- 
tion.* The increasing Arabization of the empire and the Islamization 
ofthe Persian-speaking population also generated demand for Arabic 
translations of Pahlavi literary and historical sources. The precise 
motivations for this activity among the different classes have yet to 
be investigated, though we hear of such interest among the highest 
Muslim patrons, in whose service men like ТЬп-а Мода worked. 
ALMas'idi, for example, reports about a history of the Sasani 
emperors and their policies that was translated into Arabic for the 
Umayyad caliph Hitam ibn." Abd-al-Malik in 113/731.) 

A third sec of texts translated from Pahlavi into Arabic, different 
from the first two, concerns us immediately. They are different 
because they were sponsored by Persian groups or individuals with a 
social and ideological agenda precisely during the time of the 
"Abbasid revolution (ca. 720-54), and thus stand in contrast to the 
other Perso-Arabic translations which were due to cultural interests 
or administrative exigencies. These texts, which can be considered as 
carriers of Zoroastrian Sasanian ideology, and as such belong to the 
same category as those translated from Greek into Pahlavi in Sasanian 
times, were primarily of an astrological nature, dealing specifically 
with political astrology or astrological history. Their translation was 
addressed both to Arabized Persians, among whom knowledge of 
Pahlavi quickly dwindled after the early Islamic conquests of Persia 
їп mid-seventh century, and to Fersianized Arabs. The translations 
would appear to be related to the incipient ‘Abbasid cause (da' шд) 
and co have played a significant role in the ideological campaigns of 
those groups aspiring to a return to the Sasanian past. Their influence 
is most visible during the reign of al-Mansar, which is the subject of 
the next chapter. 


30 See, for a brief but far Rom comprehensi review othe subs, С.Е. Bossorh, "The 
Teri Impact on Arabi летие in AFL. Beeson al. (ed), Arabie Litre 
‘he Ed ofthe Una pad Period Cambridge. Cambridge University Prest, 1983 pp. 489-96. 
For proper appreciation of dhe depth and pervasiveness of the tnslarions fom Pala 
st well ofthe extent ofthe «Встал ef their tas Arabie rau, see the ey 
ofa majar represenaie of the wants by М. Zaks, “Aiba "Ubaida a aln. 
A Forgonen Bells adi) and Pahlavi Translator" Oriens, 1994, vo. 34, pp. 76-102, 
and especially рр. S9. 

3L АМАЛЫ, ar Toni waa М. de Goeje (e) Leiden, EJ Bill, 1894, p. 106. 
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Early ‘Abbasid Imperial Idcology and the 
‘Translation Movement 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The policies of the early ‘Abbasid caliphs, and especially of al-Mangir 
(r. 754-75) and his son al-Mahdi (r. 775-85), are of paramount 
importance in the search for the origins of the Graeco-Arabic 
translation movement, It was they who initiated it as such; under the 
‘Umayyads before them, as mentioned in chapter 1.3, the various 
translation activites did not have the socially significant role played 
by the movement set into motion by the ‘Abbasids. In the attempt 
то understand their motives, it is necessary to investigate the role 
played by the imperial ideology of the early “Abbasid administration 
or, more specifically, the role played by the Zoroastrian Sasanian 
clement in the formation of this ideology. 

At the outset it must be remembered that the ‘Abbasid dynasty 
came into power as a result of a civil war between rival factions of 
the house of the Prophet Muhammad, what has been customarily 
referred to as the "Abbasid revolution, The task that faced the early 
“Abbasid rulers, and that was energetically addressed by al-Mansür, 
was, understandably, the reconciliation not only of former rivals, but 
also of the different interest groups that participated in the revolu- 
tion, each for its own purposes, on behalf of the ‘Abbasid cause. This 
reconciliation had to be effected both on the political and on the 
ideological level. The considerable historical research that has been 
conducted on the ‘Abbasid revolution has sufficiently demonstrated 
that the success which al-Manür and his successors had in keeping 
unified the newly formed state depended on their great abilities to 
form political coalitions with the different major factions, to con- 
‘ince them that their interests lay in the preservation of the ‘Abbasid 
state, and to render politically irrelevant as well as to discredit 
ideologically those elements that they portrayed either as fringe or 
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centremist.! Alongside with this political accommodation, however, 
al Mansi and his successors also had to legitimize, after a civil war, 
the ‘Abbasid dynasty in the eyes of the various fictions and therefore 
had to be mindful of their ideological appeasement. In this regard, 
the faction that needed to be satisfied the most was the coalition that 
was the most instrumental in bringing the Abbasids to power, the so- 
called “Persian” faction. This included primarily the Arab tribes that 
had moved to Hurāsān with the early conquests and who sub- 
sequently identified with the local populations, Persianized Arabs 
and Arameans who had lived before the rise of Islam under the 
Sasanian empire, Persians who had converted to Islam, and abo 
Zoroastrian Persians = at the time of al-Manşûr still the majority of 
the Persians — who eventually were forced to accept that the Arab 
conquests were irreversible. 

It is now becoming increasingly apparent that the way in which 
the early “Abbasid caliphs tried to legitimize the rule of their dynasty 

the eyes of all che factions in their empire was by expanding their 
imperial ideology to include the concerns of the “Persian” contin- 
gent. This was done by promulgating the view that the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty, in addition to being the descendants of the Prophet and 
hence satisfying the demands of both Sunni and Shi'i Muslims, was 
at the same time the successor of the ancient imperial dynasties in 
"Пас and Iran. from the Babylonians through the Sasanians, their 
immediate predecesiors. In this way they were able to incorporate 
Sasanian culture, which was still the dominant culture of large masses 
of the population east of "1144, into mainstream ‘Abbasid culture. 
AkMansür was the architect of this policy. 


2. AL-MANSUR AND THE ORIGINS OF THE 
GRAECO-ARABIC TRANSLATION 
MOVEMENT 


‘AlMansiir, the builder of Baghdad, the second ‘Abbasid 
real founder of the ‘Abbasid state and its policies that ensured it such 
remarkable longevity, is generally credited by Arabic authors with 
initiating and promoting the translation movement. This fact is not 


1 For an understanding of dice delopments dir the "АЊА revoluion see Hugh 
Kennedy, The Earl Abbasid Caliphate, London, Croom Helm, 1981, ad in ралі 
үке. 
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widely acknowledged in secondary literature (al-Ma mûn normally 
‘occupies center stage in this respect), but it is indisputable. 

To begin with, we have the express testimony of two independent 
historiens who are among our primary sources for early “Abbasid 
culture. The firs is the historian al-Mas'üdi (d. 956), who quotes а 
conversation between a descendant ofal-Mansür, the caliph al-Qahir 
(©. 932-4), and a certain historian, or reporter of traditions (арра), 
named Muhammad ibn- Alî al- Abdî al-Huräsānī al-Abbari. The 
whole conversation is prefaced by al.Qihir? request for a candid 
report about his predecessors, and by his promise not to be offended, 
and especially not to exact punishment, should а-АрЬай relate 
indelicate or damning incidents about ће previous ‘Abbasid caliphs.? 
ari then goes on to say the following about al-Mansür: 


He was the first caliph to favor astrologers and to act on the 
basis of astrological prognostications. He had in his retinue the 
astrologer Nawbabt the Zoroastrian, who converted to llam 
"upon his instigation and who is the progenitor of this family 
of the Nawbabts. Also in his retinue were the astrologer 
Ibrahîm al-Fazarî, the author of an ode to the stars and other 
astrological and astronomical works? and the astrologer "Ali 
ibn- sa the Astrolabist. 

He was the first caliph to have books translated from foreign 
languages into Arabic, among them Kalla wa-Dimna and 
Sindhind There were also translated for him books by 
тойс on logic and other subjects, the Almagest by Ptolemy, the 
Arithmetic [by Nicomachus of Gerasa] the book by Euclid (on 
geometry], and other ancient books from classical Greek, 
Byzantine Greek, Pahlavi [Middle Persian], Neopersian, and 
Syriac. These [translated books] were published among the 


2 Fora Abba sec Rosenthal Hizreguph p. 58-9 he was alive in 3331945, according 
чо abMas di, Muri ad daa, C. Pella (d, Beira, Université Libanaise, 1965-79, 
SAS The prece is in $9444 

3 GAS VIT22-4 Thecuam (agmen ere called and rra ino English by Tigres 

Fragen he Werks of d Fui 

4 GAS VLMS-A, See abo F. Rosenthal, “AL-Asutbl and asSanavl on Scientific 
oras" Ori 1950, vol 9, р. 563. 

5 Тшей, respectively by bak Mayall (d. 139/757) and ak Fa. 

6 This would be the old аном from the Syriac by Ны br Bibi for Tair boa 
Husan Diasünayn (d 207/822) see GAS V,164-6. 
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people, who examined them and devoted themselves to know- 
ing them? 


‘The second report is by the Andalusian historian Said (d. 1070) 
who, after mentioning the accomplishments of ancient nations in 
various sciences, reparts the following about their development 
among the Arabs: 


In the beginning oflslam, the Arabs cultivated no science other 
than their language and a knowledge of the regulations ofthe 
religious law, with the exception of medicine. It existed in 
certain individuals among them and was not unknown among 
the masses on account of the need which people as a whole have 
for it. (Said then lists some of the earliest Arab physicians, in 

articular Ibn-Abjer al-Kinānī, to whom the Umayyad caliph 
‘Umar Ibn-‘Abd-al‘Azia used to send his urine when he was 
sick, and makes special mention of the Umayyad prince Halid 
ibn-Yazid asa specialist in medicine and alchemy] 

This was the situation of the Arabs during the Umayyad 
dynasty. But when God Almighty put an end to chis dynasty 
by means of that of the Hatimites [i.e., the "Abbisids] and 
directed the rule to the latter, peoples ambitions revived from 
their indifference and their minds awoke fiom their sleep. The 
first among the Arabs who cultivated the sciences was the 
second caliph, Abi-Ga'far al-Mansür. He was - God have 
‘mercy on him — deeply attached to them and to their practi- 
tionets, being himself proficient in religious knowledge and 
playing a pioneering role in [promoting] philosophical knowl- 
edge and especially astrology. 


In addition to these sources, there are also numerous other 
incidental references to al-Mansürs sponsorship of translations. Ibn- 
 Abi-Ugybi'a reports that he commissioned many translations of 
Greek works from his physician, Gargis ibn-Bubtiia’ (LAU 1,123-7], 
and Ibn-an-Nadim says that he had "some ancient books" (aijd’ 
min aLkutub al-gadima) translated by al-Biriq.? Centuries later, 


7 Амай, Mars ad dab, $3446 ты. 

8 Sd And, вара Lara, L. Съеййо (ed). Bert. Imprimerie Ciholgue 
1912, pp. 47-8 

9 F 2443 = TAU 12059; d. DM. Dunlop, "The Тшышйин of Ван ed Yahya 
bin) ba i,” Jonrnal af th Royal Asie Зе. 1959. p. 10. 
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ьа (d. 1406) repeated aL-Mangürs particular sponsorship 
of the translation of Euclid's Elements: 


"The Muslims developed a sedentary culture. ... Then, they 
desired о study the philosophical disciplines. They had heard 
some mention of them by the bishops and priestsamong (thei) 
Christian subjects, and manis abiliy to think has (in any case) 
aspirations in the direction of the intellectual sciences. Abū 
Ja'far al-Mansi, therefore, sent to the Byzantine Emperor 
and asked him о send him translations of mathematical works 
The Emperor sent him Euclid’s book and some works on 
physics... 

“The Greek work on dis discipline which has been translated. 
(into Arabic) is the book of Euclid. ... It was ће first Greek 
work to be translated in Islam in the days of Abû Ja'far 
al-Margür. 


Even if the specific details in some of these reports may be question- 
able, enough are independently verifiable; and this, together with the 
stiking unanimity of the sources in crediting al-Mansür with the 
initiation of the translation movement, make it a reliable historical 
report that deserves serious consideration. 

Now al-Mansürs sagacity and political acumen are universally 
recognized by modern scholars; M.A. Shaban, for example, states 
that “Abû Ja far [al-Mangir} certainly had a genius for long term 
planning which characterized most of his actions,” while Hugh 
Kennedy ends his authoritative article on him in the second edition 
of the Encyclopaedia of Islam by saying that "he was a politician of 
genius who pursued his aims with a single-minded but prudent 
determination.” Al-Mangir is described in the sources and in second- 
ary literature as taking personal charge in all aspects of his rule, be 
they administrative, military, economic, ог, as in the case of the 
building of Baghdad, topographical and architectural. On the other 
hand, though naturally intelligent, keenly interested in culture, and 
а master orator, al-Mansür was no scholar in the conventional 


10 Ibn Khaldûn, The Magaddmah canted by F. Rosenthal, Princeton, Balingen, 2nd 
+в. 1967 vol. 3. pp 115. 130. 
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желге! Such being the case, his sponsorship of a translation move- 
ment, of great moment for the cultural and ideological directions of 
the empire, could hardly have been accidental or arbitrary. The 
question then is why al-Mangir adopted such a policy and what his 
motives were. 

n these accounts of al-Mangir’s initiative in promoting the 
sciences and translations one is struck by the prominence accor 
то his interest and belief in astrology. This fact is independently 
corroborated by other sources; here it is sufficient to mention some 
well-known incidents, AlMangir picked 30 July 762, as the day to 
hy the foundations of Baghdad on the recommendation of his cour 
astrologer Nawbabt and his colleagues (Маза Па, al-Fazari, and 
“Umar ау Tabarî); he was advised about the revolt against him of his 
relative, the ‘Alid Ibrahim ibn-'Abdallah (145/762-3), by the same 
Nawbab and on his last pilgrimage to Mecca (158/775) he was 
accompanied, in addition to his court physician, by Abû-Sahl the 
son of Nawbabt, who succeeded his father as court astrologer. Now 
astrology made йз gradual appearance in the publiclife of Arab rulers 
as a result of the infiltration of Sasanian cultural patterns. There is 
no indication of a pre-Islamic or early Islamic astrology in Arab 
society; and although there are some indications that astrology was 
already present in the court of caliphs in late Umayyad times, it 
appears that it became dominant only during al-Mansürs reign. By 
contradistinction, astrology was pervasive in the last century of 


11 MA. Shaban, oie History 2 Cambridge, Cambridge University Pres, 1976, p 8: Н. 
Kennedy in EI VIA28b, drawing on his caer hivory, The ну Айыш! Caliphate 
Neither of thee historians mentions 4 Матиз role in inating the translatior 
movemen. The mest integrated portait of a: Манди that we poses sill dh 
Theodor Noldeke, "Der Chalif Manan" which Be appeared in German in 1892 ба Ка 
Orimtaleche Skizzen, Berlin. pp. 111-51); an Engh wana by J-S. Blake, with 
‘evsionsby the autho, also appeared in 1892 ("Caliph Manse” in Т. КМ, leche 
fom Easern Histor London, pp. 107-45) and was reprinted by Khayis in Beirut in 
1963. Nütdke шу; бш "he whale system of is Margi government... мш 
as far as possible, personal,” and does menion, though only in a Sentence, that “he it 
Pasco first caused Geek scientif works to be vanslared imo Arai" pp. 131 and 
N35 of the Борба чалаби Recently, Seni exped сораса d Manga 
importance for the inauguration of a саадап movement, though admiedly in he 
conte of discussing alg "Ми der Reperangrac al Many’ 1360758 15877751 
begann die cigendliche Oberiecunpwell GAS VILI 

12 For ит to the sources bout tho storie see npe, "The agmen he Works 
of alate” p. 104 and D. Pingree, "Aba Sahl b, Мамади? Er 1369; for амай, 
revolt ser L. Veri Vale. “Ibrahim b. Abd АША. Al IL989-3 and Kennedy Tr 
Early Айан! Caliphate pp. 66-70. 
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Sasanian rule and among the descendants of the last Sasanians in 
Islamic societies; not only was the practice of astrology intensely 
cultivated in these circles in both its scientific and popular forms, but 
ic informed their entire world-view.!3 

Indispensable for the ‘Abbasid victory over the Umayyads in 750 
were people from Persia and especially from Hurisan (northeastern 
Iran and Central Asia). These included, as already stated, Muslim 
Arabs who had lived in the area for at least two generations and had 
become "Persianized” either through marriage or cultural assimi- 
lation, Arabized Persians who had converted to Islam, Persians who 
remained Zoroasrians, and people of other backgrounds, like the 
Aramaic-speaking Christians and Jews, who were natives of territories 
formerly occupied by the Sasanian empire. To a larger or lesser 
extent, strong elements ofSasanian culture ranging from the religious 
to the secular survived among these peoples and their elite occupied 
‘prominent positions in the ‘Abbasid administration — а situation best 
symbolized by the pre-eminence in early ‘Abbasid affairs of the 
Barmakid family in politics (750-803) and the Вора" family in 
medicine. The Sasanian culture carried by these elite had two 
components that proved of immense significance to al-Mansi in 
helping him to consolidate the ‘Abbasid cause: Zoroastrian imperi 
ideology and politcal astrology. Fused together, they formed the 
cornerstone of al-Mansürs ‘Abbasid dynastic ideology. 


3. THE CONTINUITY OF THE ZOROASTRIAN 
IMPERIAL IDEOLOGY OF THE SASANIANS 


The transfer of the seat of the caliphate to ‘Iraq, and eventually to 
Baghdad, after the accession of the ‘Abbasids to power, placed 
‘Abbasid life in the center of a Persian-speaking population. The 
history and culture of this population thus inevitably played a cru 
role in defining the new ‘Abbasid culture that was in the process of 
being formed. It is important to determine the attitude of this 
population to classical Greek learning. 

"The Sasanian empire of Persia (226-642), with is state religion of 
Zoroastrianism, saw itself as the heir of the Achaemenid empire, of 


13 See the discusion abour early Arabic ліску in Ullmann, Gieimuisencafon pp- 
272-7 an especially pp. 296-1 for the sigsifeance of Sasanian serology, wid references 
а GAS VILI. 
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hoary antiquity and matchless civilization, and developed an ideology 
and culture to reflect and promote this self-view. An imposing 
succession of Sasanian emperors actively engaged in collecting, record- 
ing, and editing the historical and religious record of this civilization. 
The empire fell to the Muslim Arabs barely half a century after the 
death of one of its most celebrated emperors, Chosroes I (Anùširwān, 
+. 531-78), who was, by all accounts, responsible for the edition of 
the latest version of this self-image that has come down to us. This 
treasure-house of Zoroastrianism and Persian civilization also con- 
tained an account of the transmission of learning and the sciences in 
Persia, from the earliest times until the reign of Chosroes 1. 

This account is extant both in what can be taken to be is original 
formulation in Pahlavi (Middle Persian) and in а variety of versions 
in Arabic, in wide circulation ever since the ‘Abbasid revolution. 
Tam citing below in chronological sequence the three versions that 
have immediate bearing on our subject. The first is the original 
version, compiled during the reign of Andtirwin himself and re- 
corded in Pahlavi in che Zoroastrian book, the Dénkard, while 
the other two are in all probability the earliest Arabic versions that 
we possess from the second half of the eighth century. The passage 
from Dénkard, Book IV, runs as follows (for easy reference, para- 
graphs treating the same subject in all three versions carry the 
same number) 


14 Quid in he tation by M. Shaki, "The Dinard Account ofthe Ніну of he 
Zoroastrian Scipures? Ane Оленин, 1981, vol 49, pp. 114-25, based an RC. 
Zahner, The Dawn end Teil of Zoraimim, New Yor, С.В. Duran Sons 1961, 
pp. 175-7 (heh a Чум еше в of Ба ete rada in ит, А Zaman 
Dimma, Ообо, Clarendon, 195, pp. 7-9) and incorporating corrects by M Boyer 
and HS. Nyberg, I have only changed the spelling of the proper names of the Persian 
аео that in de Arabic мишти бе rou o сопан and отнето, 
Explanatory sions have been provided in square brackets, The айана inl in the 
form that we have it, dares боп the ninh century although the pasage cited here is 
omemporaeour with Chosroes 1 Andiirwan (SE) Informed opinion has ie that di is 
in esence cre, although cerain detail of the scoun in the Denk may be ltr. 
урой. See the extensive analis of the development of the report on the 
transmision ofthe Zoroastrian Чао eaion by HW Bley Гота Реле 
in ie Ni Coury Books, Oxford, Chrendon, 1943, citer У Рита? рр. 
145-76. especially рр. 155. Лаанат, borrowing of cultural elemens fom Geek, 
hoveecisindependendy atest by oe ens, chase Kime. prservd in Aic 
in Ишйшизуй Tribal umam facsimile d. by L Coran [Gibb Memorial Ser УШ, 
Leiden, Bril, and Londo, Luzac. 1909-17, 1187-207, 
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A. From the Zoroastrian Dénkord, Book IV. 

[1] Dêrî, son of Dara [Darius Ш Codomanaus, г. 336-31 
BC], commanded thar two written copies of all Avesta [Zoro- 
astrian sacred texts in Avestan] and Zand [Pahlavi translation 
and commentary of the Avesta], even as Zoroaster had received 
them from Obrmazd [che Spirit of Good], be preserved; one 
in the Royal Treasury, and one in che Fortress of Archives. 

12] Vologases [IC), т. ca. 51-ca. 80], the Arsacid,'5 com- 
manded that a memorandum be sent to the provinces [insruct- 
ing chem] to preserve, in the rate in which they had come 
down in [each] province, whatever had survived in purity of 
the Avesta and Zand as well as every teaching deriving from it 
which, scattered throughout the kingdom of Iran by the havoc 
and disruption of Alexander (the Great), and by the pillage and 
plundering of the Macedonians, had remained authoritative, 
whether written or in oral transmission, 

[6] His Majesty Ardatir П, г. 226-41], the king of kings, 
son of Babak, acing on the just judgment of Tansar, demanded 
that all those scattered teachings to be brought to the court. . . 

[7] Sabar (1 r. 241-71], the king of kings, son of Ardašir, 
further collected the non-religious writings on medicine, astro- 
поту, movement, time, space, substance, accident, becoming, 
decay, transformation, logic and other crafts and skills which 
were dispersed throughout India, the Byzantine Empire and 
other lands, and collated them with the Avesta, and com- 
‘manded that a copy be made ofall those [writings] which were 
Bawless and be deposited in the Royal Treasury. And he put. 
forward for deliberation the annexation of all those pure 
[teachings] to the Mazdean religion. . . 

[8] His present Majesty, Kisra (Chosroes I Anūširwān, r. 
531-78], the king of kings . . . declared: "We have recognized 
the truth of the Mazdean Religion; and the wise can with 
confidence establish it in the world by discussion. . .. The 
realm of Iran took to the course indicated by the teachings of 
the Mazdean Religion, that is, a synthesis of the accumulated 
wisdom of our forerunners. . .. We decree that all mobeds 
[clergy] should zealously and ever aftesh examine the Avesta 
and Zand, and thereby worthily enrich the wisdom of the 
people of the realm with the results of their attainments. . . . 


15 See М. Boyce in Ef 11.341, ad he arc hereon “Arce 
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And since the root of all knowledge is the teaching of the 
Religion ... should he, who speaks wisely, present [his knowl- 
edge] to men all over the world ... his utterance, then, 
ought to be considered an exposition of the Avesta, even 


though he has not had it from any revelation of the Avesta.” 


‘The second version, in all likelihood ће first 1o be recorded in 
Arabic, is offered in the introduction to an Arabic translation of a 
Pahlavi work purporting to contain a five part astrological work by 
Zoroaster, The Book of Nativities (Kitab al Машаа) The political and 
cultural context of this translation, which was done around 750, is 
briefly discussed below (se section 5). The tex itselfreads as follows; 


B. From The Book of Nativitas ascribed to Zoroaster. 

This is a book which Mahankard translated. 
He who translated the astronomical books of Zoroaster [i.e., 
Sa'id ibn-Khurisin-khurreh, mentioned below] in the days 
i 129/746-137755] the possessor 


among the books of Zoroaster . . . and I did not come across 
any ... containing the philosophical sciences. .. . For when 
Alexander conquered the kingdom of Dara [Darius] the King, 
he had them all translated into the Greek language. Then he 
burnt the original copies which were kept in the treasure- 
houses of Dari, and killed everyone whom he thought might 
be keeping away any of them. Except that some books were 
saved through the protection of those who safeguarded them. 
‘And he who could escaped from Alexander by running away 


16 The тетп. which i rbd го Zoroane, bears various tle: xee the description of is 
conten and the exit manuscips in GAS VILAS-6 Ie draws havil, on the astrologic 
work of Dorotheus of Sidon: see Png, “Mish lib: Some Sasanian and Syriac 
Sources” in GE. Hourani (ed), Алау or Мате Philosophy and Science, Albany, Saxe 
niei of New York Ре, 197$, p 7. The text is quoted below fom the English 
orsndusan af par cF е inundation fom the Lab manuscript Narcan 280. 
by SM. Айып, Piinephad Тетте и Arabic end Peri, Leiden, E. Bril, 1964, 
рр. 77-4. Айаз tution is би fron sasfactry and tha appear to be some 
inconsistencies, but 1 have not seen the manuscript and hence cannot contol the 
‘rasan. 1 have provided the paragraph wei 

17 is no ден from Afani зумаз whether Mahanlad or Se'id is теши, hough the 
comert makes it obvious that iris the former. For hee india sce Seni discusion 
in GAS VILA and 100. 
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to the islands of the seas and the mountain tops. Then when 
they returned to their homes afer the death of Alexander they 
put into writing those parts that they had memorized. What 
they wrote down from memory was fragmentary. Much of it 
had passed away and litle had remained. 

So Mahanlard translated what still survived by his time — 
when the rule of the Persians fell to che Arabs. And the 
translations which he made from these was from the language 
їп che Avestan script" to the language of [New] Persian darî. 

Then later Sa'id ibn-Khurisin-kharrch. translated them 
imo the Arabic language in order that this science should not 
fall into desuetude and its outlines (ie, traces] should not be 
wiped away... 

ашын translated it for Mahayeh ibn-Mahanabid the 
Marzban. . . . When Sunbad the Ispahbud saw that the lan- 
guage of the Persians had lost is usage and the language of the 
Arabs had outstripped other languages... he wished that chis 
mystery [Le., of astronomy] should be exposed in the Arabic 
language in order that its knowledge may be rendered more 
easy ... and these two [2] books used to be handled by the 
treasure-keepers and read in the din-néneh (Book of Religion] 


The third version comes from the pen of Abû-Sahl ibn-Nawbabt 
whom we have seen earlier, the son of al-Manür's astrologer and 
successor to that office, and who accompanied al- Mansür in his last 
pilgrimage. He includes the version of the Zoroastrian history of the 
transmission of the sciences in his Book of Nahmutain on the Nativities, 
а book on astrological history. Abii-Sah’s passage appears to be 
translated from a Pahlavi source that is parallel to the Dénkard; the 
Arabic style, which is cramped, follows literally she syntax of the 
original: 


18 Dini ie, "lion scrip’ wed for dhe Avena. Se Bailey; лыты Preble p- 
153 and note 3, ad now the article by A. Tak, “Dabi,” El УЬ Fori 
dicun ofthe er dor halle кейе arc by Lana in Ef VILA. 

э For Abi М name life, and work see D. аре "Aba Sahl b. Кам Al 1.369. 
The quotation blow is cited br Тыа Маа (F 238.9-239.23); paragraphs 666-8 are 
also tamed ino Talian by Nalin, "Traced opere Greche,” p. 363. There s asummury 
‘fhe enire pangs by D. рее, The Then of Aba Ma shar London, The Wat, 
siue 1968, pp. 2-10, who discusses it nthe contr of алая slog! histories. 
“The strange word in Aba Sahl tide remains unidentified, despite the efforts of a number 
of scholars see the emat by lino on р. 362. note L 
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C. From Abû-Sahl ibn-Nawbabes Kitab an-Nahmupan 

[2] Alexander, king of the Greeks, se out from a city of the 
Byzantines called Macedonia to invade Persia. . . . He killed 
the king Dara che son of Dûrî, occupied his kingdom .. . and 
destroyed the different kinds of knowiedge inscribed on the 
stones and the wood of various buildings by razing them to the 
ground, burning them, and scattering whatever was kept 
together in them. 

13] He had, however, copies made of whatever was collected 
in the archives and treasuries of Тарт [Persepolis] and trans- 
lated into Byzantine [Greek] and Coptic. After he was finished 
with copying whatever he needed from that [material], he 
burned what was writen in Persian (in a regular hand] 
the [ornate and formal] hand called katag. He took whatever. 
he needed of the sciences of astronomy, medicine, and the 
[astrological] properties [of che heavenly bodics].?® These 
books, along with the rest of the sciences, property, treasures, 
and learned men that he came upon, he sent го Egypt. 

[4] In the confines of India and China, however, there 
survived some things [of these books] which the kings of Persia 
had copied and preserved there when charged to do so by their 
prophet Zoroaster and Gamasb the learned. 

[5] After that, earning was obliterated in “Iq. . 

[6] Then Ardašir iba-Babak the Sasanian sent to India and 
China for the books which were there and also to Byzantium, 
He had copies made of whatever had reached there and traced 
the few remains that survived in “rig. He collected those that 
were dispersed and brought together those that had been 
separated. 

7] After him, his son Sabir did the same ший all these 
books had been copied in Persian in the way in which they had 
been [compiled by] Hermes the Babylonian who ruled over 
Egypt, Dorotheus the Syrian [of Sidon], Qaydarüs the Greek 
from the city of Athens which is famed for its science, 


Т assume that, in this conent, his is what а meane by aah sf. бе simia ended 
book by Abi Mar, GAS VILLA, no. 28. 

Ullmann, Gehimusemchefn p. 156 iene him with the Баайа ofthe Platonic 
dialogue. under whose name бите ens an alchemia Weave in Arabic, осу, Пе 
other names in whos company Фарба appears are farologes. Sezgin (GAS VIL) 
suggests Antiochus ef Athens, эл astrologen but the skeleton of the name (aires could 
ary be read as Aichi 
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Prolemy the Alexandrian, and Farmisb che Indian. They 
‘commented upon them and taught them to the people in the 
same way in which they had learned from all those books which 
originated in Babylon. 

[B] After Ardašir and Sabûr, Kisrā [Chosroes I] Anûtirwan 
531-78] collected these books, put them together (in their 
proper order], and based his acts on them on account of his 
desire for knowledge and love for it. 


The report about the pillage of Alexander and the translation of 
the Persian books into Greek is derived from the late Sasanian (early 
seventh century) historical lore, recorded in the various recensions of 
the Pahlavi Book of Lords (Hwadäy-nämagi Hudäy-näma)?? One 
variant is narrated by the Muslim Persian historian Hamza al- 
Isfahani (d. after 350/961) from the Arabic translation or edition of 
Mûsî ibn- ls al-Kistawi (middle of the eighth century?), according 
to which the reason for Alexander’ burning of the Persian books 
after their translation into Greek was because “he envied the fact that 
[the Persians) had gathered together sciences the like of which no 
other nation had ever gathered.” 


4. ZOROASTRIAN IMPERIAL IDEOLOGY AND 
THE CULTURE OF TRANSLATION 


The account of the origins and transmission of knowledge and the 
sciences as depicted in the combined reports is clear. Zoroaster 
received from Ohrmazd the Good God the texts ofthe Avesta, which 
include all knowledge (61). The destruction wrought upon Persia by 
Alexander the Great, however, caused these texts to be dispersed 
throughout the world ($2). The Greeks and the Egyptians derived 
their knowledge from these Zoroastrian texts which Alexander had 
translated into Greek and Coptic ($3). Subsequently Sasanian cm- 
perors took it upon themselves to collect all these texts and the 


22 For the composition of dhe Вышні and is vanslations see Arthur Christensen, 
hon os sesand, Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 2nd ed, 1944, pp. 59-62, 71 
and Mary Boye, Midi Persan Literature.” im enn П, Lear 1 [Handbuch de 
Овепайий Lic Leiden, EJ. Beil, 1968, pp. 57-9. 

23 Hama d bao, iii mulik aland o anb, Bert, Dir Make al Hay, 
1961. p.24. 
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knowledge that was derived fiom them from che various places where 
they had been scattered ($$6-7): the sources name India and 
Byzantium, and Abü-Sahl adds China ($$4, 6). Specifically, the 
emperor Ardašir and his vizier, Tansar, аге credited with forming the. 
religious canon of Mazdean writings ($6), while Sabar is said to have 
collected all non-religious writings that dealt with the subjects listed 
in (67), to have established those conformable with the Avesta and 
to have annexed them to the Mazdean religion. Abu-Sahl adds that 
these books were translated back into Persian (Pahlavi) and provides. 
specific names of authors whose texts were recovered ($7). Then 
Chosroes I Апайгуйп promulgated all these texts, which collectively 
form the Zoroastrian religion, and decreed that they be studied and. 
discussed for the benefit of mankind ($8). The introduction to the 
pr-Zorosstian astrological Book of Nativitio (passage B above), 
finally, adds the very important details of two further stages of 
translation: from Pahlavi to New Persian at the time of the Muslim 
conquests (middle of the seventh century), and then from New 
Persian into Arabic a century later, during the ‘Abbasid revolution. 

The thrust of the accounts naturally differs to a certain extent, 
given the varied authorship and audience of che texts. The Dénkerd 
is an official text of the Zoroastrian religion, the astrological work 
attributed to Zoroaster is interested in establishing in its introduction 
the authenticity of this attribution, while Abü-Sahls text is a 
document by the hand of a Zoroastrian convert to Islam in his official 
capacity as court astrologer to the ‘Abbasid caliphs from al-Mansiir 
to Нагйп ar-Ratid. The Dénkard views all essential knowledge as 
being contained in the Avesta and regards “secular” knowledge ~ the 
subjects enumerated in §7 ~ as being derivative from it. The 
Muslim Abü-Sahl cannot claim the same for Zoroastrianism; he thus. 
puts the origins of all the sciences in Babylon and seems to establish 
“Iraq as their geographical focus. He then traces their dispersal afer 
Alexander and credits the Sasanians, just like the Dénkard, for their 
retrieval and return to гаф. 


24 Wis fees o speculate the берд of his commitment to az a а religion; he was 
‘certainly cammited to the ‘Abbasid cause. The at remains, however, tat he was born 
ores ard bed mines nodal oft old gon ond s a See hie 
biography by D. ари in El, abore, aoe 19. 

25 "As all benc knowledge was considered by the Mazdeans o have been originated fom. 
the Good Religion ... йа adoption, therefore, was regarded ara contibuion to the 
Мааш wadonr Shaki, “Denkard” p. 123. 
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"The main point made by the accounts as a whole is that all the 
sciences derive originally fom the Avesta, іс, the Zoroastrian canon, 
and that their preservation, collecion, and promulgation are due to 
the Sasanians and most prominently to Ardašir 1, Sabir I, and 
Chosroes 1 Anüsirwin. This view, which was widespread in the first 
“Abbasid century and can be witnessed in a number of related 
works,2® also found expression, at what may be considered a popular 
level, in the belief that Zoroaster himself was the author of all existing 
sciences and that he wrote chem in all che languages of the world. 
The great translator and scholar Оша ibn-Lügà (d. 912), in a 
correspondence with his Muslim patron and friend Abü- Ta ibn-al- 
Munağğim, says the following: 


‘The Zoroastrans claim that Zoroaster composed a book in 
twelve thousand volumes, bound in water-buffalo skin and 
written in gold ink, which contains all the sciences and all 
the languages... For example, when writing “bi-smi lähi 
rrabrani r-rabin’ [the Islamic formula “In the Name of God, 
the Merciful, ће Compassionate"), he would say "Bini 
Persian, "A! in Sanskrit, “шайт in Slavic. "ar- 
Rabin in Syriac, and so on in the rest of his text until he went 
through all the languages. Then he would stat all over again 
until he filled the twelve thousand volumes bound in water- 
buffalo skin. These volumes exist to this day among them, 
either completely or in part. I was informed about this by 
someone known as Ibn-Zubayda, Adaya al-Mu'ayyad, al- 
Muqallad ibn-Ayyüb, and a few other Persians.” 


This ideological reconstruction of history would appeal to а 
number of population groups (or “constituencies,” as we would call 
them today) in carly "Abbasid ‘Iraq. Zoroastrian Persians living 
under the ‘Abbasids would naturally consider it their religious duty 
to study, in addition to the Avesta, all the other sciences deriving 


26 The legend of he “lection of books in Iran from India and Rome slo appears in 
ажир work by che gen Maa allah preserved oniy in Laria and een identifed 
s his e D. Pingree and С. Barnes, The Liber Ariss of Higo of Santali, London. 
The Warburg Insite, 1997, pp. 6-7. 

27 K Sami and P Noia, Une ситерәнтке idlamo-shrétienne ove Ion Mural. 
Hunan ibn Ihåg e шы ibn Шы Раева Orientalis, vol. 40, fascicle V о. 185) 
Turnhout, Brepols, 1981, p. 610 fex) p. 611 (French translation). As Samir and Ny 
remark, Qus informants remi unidenifed. 
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from it and mentioned in the Dentard; they had AnüSirwaris express 
decree to that effect ($8). Persian converts to Islam under the carly 
"Abbasids could identify the study of all the sciences as part of their 
heritage. The majority of non-Persians living in ‘Iraq at the time were 
‘Aramaic speakers, both those recently converted to Islam and Chris- 
tians or Jews. For these people, for whose benefit the report by Abū- 
Sahl would appear to have been written, the ideological message 
would have a special significance. Despite their philhellenism, Ara- 
maic speaking natives of Mesopotamia appear to have been conscious 
ofthe fact that they were the descendants of the ancient Babylonians. 
Severus of Nisibis, the foremost Syriac scholar of the seventh century 
(Gee chapter 1.1), says as much explicitly: "Nobody I think will dispute 
that the Babylonians are Syrians’ (е, Aramaic speakers? The 
adoption of such a view by the ‘Abbasid rulers could only have won 
the support of the Arameans, who would have welcomed it, especially 
afier centuries of persecution, literal and cultural, by the Chalcedo- 
nian Byzantines. As for the Arab Muslims, finally, che matter would 
have been of little consequence at the time since they had no ethnic. 
or historical stake in it; by all accounts it appears that they viewed 
the study of all the sciences as 2 continuation of the indigenous 
tradition as well as of the policies of glorious emperors of previous 
ages, something inherently commendable. 

‘What all three versions agree in conveying, moreover, is that any 
Greek book is by definition part of the Zoroastrian canon since it 
was Alexander's pillage of Iran that caused these books to be known 
among the Greeks; and hence its translation and study would mean 
recovering the ancient Persian knowledge. This comes through most 
dearly in account С. This account eventually gained ascendancy and 
became accepted wisdom. It appears, centuries lates, in Ibn-Haldüns 
exposition of the development of the sciences: 


Among the Persians [in antiquity], che intellectual sciences 
played а large and important role. since the Persian dynasties 
were powerful and ruled without interruption. The intellectual 
sciences are said to have come to the Greeks from the Persians, 
(at che time) when Alexander killed Darius and gained control 


28 E Nau, "Le i sur Jes Constellations” eit en 651 par ане бом, évèque de 
Qennestn,” Revue de l'Orient Chron, 1929-30, а. 27, p. 332, quoted by S. Brode 
“From Antagonism ю Assimilation,” pp. 23-4. 
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of the Achaemenid empire. At that time, he appropriated the 
books and sciences of the Persians. 


The list of subjects given in $3 leaves no doubt about the nature 
of these books and their provenance; as stated correctly in the text 
itself, they come from Byzantine (i, Greek) and Indian sources. 
The Indian component, though significant, is relatively minor and 
пог our immediate concern, The Byzantine provenance, however, is 
of prime significance, for the subjects listed belong to the canon of 
Greek sciences studied in late antiquity and eventually translated into 
Arabic under the ‘Abbasids. Specifically, the canon indicated here is 
the following» medicine; astronomy — the Dénkard mentions 
elsewhere Ptolemy's Ajnagest - which would also indude astrology; 
the next five words — movement, time, space, substance, and accident 
= refer directly to Aristotle's Physics, which deals specifically with 
these subjects. The next three words ~ becoming, decay, transforma- 
Чоп — refer to Aristotles On Coming to Be and Pasing Ашау (De 
generatione et corruptione) even by its very title, along with a subject 
treated in it. Logic obviously refers to the Aristotelian Organon, while 
in the “other crafts and skills” there may be a hidden reference to 
alchemy. There are scattered references to some of these other arts 
throughout the Dénkard; Bailey mentions logic and dialectics and 
geometry? Some of these books reached the Persians doubtless 
through Syriac, as Arameans were subjects of the Sasanian empire 
throughout its existence. That Syriac was an intermediary in at least 
part ofthis transmission from Greek into Pahlavi is indicated by the 
form of certain Greek words which also appear in Pahlavi, eg. 
“philosopher” and “sophist.” 

‘What plays a crucial role in this Zoroastrian Sasanian imp 
ideology = indeed the indispensable element that lends it credibility 
and coherence — is the culture of translation that it assumes and 
promotes. Unless translation is assumed not only to exist but also to 
be a cultural good, the ideological claim of the Avesta as the source 
and origin of all science and philosophy for all nations cannot be 


29 Ibn Кыйа, The Мирный, was Е Rosenthal, vol. 3 pp. 113-14. 

30 This passage was commenced upon in great del by Baley. ирлан Problems, pp. 
зт. 

31 A suggested by Bailey, Zaravrian Bohlen, p. 128, addendum 33. 

352 Baley Zoreamun Problems p. 86. 

33 See the erymological discusion by Bailey Zomaram Plo р. 85, nore 3 and p. 86, 
ote labo p. 157. 
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reconciled with the historical facts of, first, the incontrovertible 
supremacy of Greek letters in the post-Hellenistic world in the Near 
East and, second, translations actually made from Greek (and from 
Sanskrit) into Pahlavi during the Sasanian empire (the lise actually 
provided by Abû-Sahl in §7). In order to be effective, the Zoroastrian 
ideology thus rests completely on translation: on the alleged trans- 
lations, occasioned by Alexanders conquests, from Avestan into 
Greek and other languages, and on the historical translations from 
Greek and other languages into Pahlavi during the Sasanian period. 
The astrological text of “Zoroaster” provides us with yet a further 
stage in the culture of translation, this time occasioned by the Arab 
conquests: from Pahlavi to Neo-Persian at the time of the conquests 
themselves, and from Persian into Arabic a century later. With the 
collapse of the Sasanian empire and the elimination of a centralized 
Zoroastrian authority to promote the Avesta in the old language, 
translation of the Avestan texts to the current language (Neo-Persian) 
was a matter of survival for these texts. The causes of the further 
translation from Persian into Arabic are given by the text itself and 
they do nor seem to be far off the mark: Zoroastrian revivalism in 
Arabic, as advocated by Sunbad, to be discussed in the next section. 
Zoroastrian imperial ideology thus provided both a corpus of 
works as the foundation of civilization — in essence, all extant works 
from antiquity in all languages, since they had been allegedly either 
translated from the Avesta or derived from it — and a cultural outlook 
that made their acquisition both possible and desirable, the virtues 
of translation. Al-Mansir’s adoption, for the reasons suggested 
in the following section. of the Sasanian imperial ideology thus also 
entailed the comcomitant adoption of the culture of translation. 


5. ASTROLOGICAL HISTORY AS POLITICAL 
IDEOLOGY 


Astrological history is the account of dynastic history in terms of 
cydlical periods of varying lengths of time governed by the stars and 
the planets. Abü-Sahls Kitab an-Nabmutan, from which the citation. 
above (passage С) was taken, is precisely an astrological history and 
‘one of the first, if not the very first book of its kind in Arabic. After 
giving the history of the transmission of the sciences, Abü-Sahl ends 
his account by stating the moral of ће story explicitly. He says, after 
$8 above, the following: 
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The people of every age and era acquire fresh experiences and 
have knowledge renewed for them in accordance with the 
decree of the star and the signs of the zodiac, a decree which 
is in charge of governing time by the command of God 
Almighty. 


The message co the ‘Abbasid rulers is clear: by God's command, 
the stars have decreed — and that is the purpose of Abu-Sahl’s 
astrological history = that it is now the ‘Abbasids’ turn to renew the 
sciences, just as it was that of the Sasanians previously. The беске 
to spread knowledge, originally issued by Chosroes T A: 
and stated in the Dénkard, is now repeated by Abi-Sahl with 
‘consummate skill as having been issued by the stars and ultimately 
by God. In other words, what was originally a Zoroastrian decree is 
now objected and "Islamized" by Abû-Sahl. 

The motive behind Abû-Sahl's astrological history is thus political 
ideology. Astrological history, or, political astrology, was important 
for the early “Abbasids because it performed two vital functions: a 
political one in that it presented the dominion of the ‘Abbasid state, 
Whose cycle was just beginning, as ordained by the stars and 
ultimately by God, with the implied message to all potential op- 
ponents of the ‘Abbasid regime that political activity against chem 
would be futile; and an ideological one in that it inculcated the view 
ofthe 'Abbisid stare as the legitimate and only successor, in the grand 
scheme of things governed by the stars, of the ancient empires in 
Mesopotamia and Iran, and most immediately of the Sasanians. 

Al-Mansür had good reasons to adopt a policy that would send 
the political message that the dynastic rule of che ‘Abbasids is 
unassailable, and the ideological message that the newly founded 
dynasty is in fact the heir to the Sasanians, for he had to fight against 
‘opposition го ‘Abbasid rule in the form of revivalist Persian and 
Zoroastrian movements. 

During the long gestation period of the ‘Abbasid revolution in 


34 For political astrology se D. Pingee, “Kirin,” EI л30-1. Ашай history dus 
makes йз entrance in Arabic Islamic hitonogaphy for det politia reasons and 
influences is caer sages diis enr an the caliphs ae preseded by their 
سیا‎ dem fm Mi ae Nri. Th ia تیت‎ aes ca neds obe 
Investigated further Ser Rosenthal, Нарн, рр. 110-13 and p. 134. note 3. 
Astrology vas nox mere one of the subjects ceed by histarians, but abo, as is clearly 
‘he case with Abi Sali Nawb ind Hama hin de motive bekind the wring 
ofthe Kind f ior 
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Iran and Hurîsîn among a predominantly Persian population, the 
two parts of the principal message that was being spread by the 
“Abbasid cause (de tod) were that the Umayyad dynasty was about to 
fall and that it would be replaced by a leader from the family of the 
Prophet acceptable to all (ar-ridd). To numerous groups among the 
non-converted population, the two parts did not necessarily have the 
same impact. There were many who were very much interested in 
ousting the Arab rule of the Umayyads, just like the "Abbasids, but 
had different ideas about their replacement. In other words, the 
propagands of the ‘Abbasid revolution raised expectations about the 
fall of Arab rule and hence the prospects of a new politico-religious 
order which, however, was not uniformly identified by all involved 
as Islamic and "Abbisid. Various revivalist groups of Persian national 
ligions were putting forward simultaneously their agenda and 
ideology, also expressed in religious terms in response to those of the 
Moslims. 

The first source of opposition was constituted by most elements 
or classes of the local population, other than the big landowners, 
whose interests were harmed by direct Muslim control of Hurasin 
and which can be loosely termed as separatist or secessionist move- 
ments. The revolts they staged against al-Mansürs reign aimed to 
overthrow Arab rule and restore varying forms of Persian national 
religions, ora religious syncretism of motifs from Zoroastrianism and 
Mazdakism. The revolts were connected with the name of Abū- 
Muslim al-Hurdsini, the leader of the ‘Abbasid revolutionary armies 
in Hurásin [EI 1,141]. His singularly significant role in the success- 
ful outcome of the revolution and his broad bise of support in the 
area, centered in Marw, eventually made his execution inevitable 
(137/755). The first insurrection occasioned by this event was that 
led by the army chief (jpahbad) Sunbad (d. 137-8/755), a general 
of Abü-Muslims army, the sponsor of the translation in account В 
above. Sunbid's rebellion was followed by those of Вага: (142/759) 
and of Ishag the Turk (142/759). 


35 For these movements see in general G.H. Sadighi Lo mounement lioe rnin au He 
а au Tle sce de Tg, Paris, Les Presses Moderne, 1938, pp. I116. The socal 
ononic and religious cnrituionof thee movemens is dece in deuil by В. Sca 
Amore, Seem and Haier" in RN. Frye (ed), The Cambridge Ноне of er. vol 4. 
(Cambridge, Cambridge Unive Press, 1975, pp. 481-519. W Madelung, “Макат 
and the Khuramiya,” in his Riou Trends Белу dore ran, Albany, Bibliotheca 
Persica, 1988, pp. 1-12, concentrate more on the religious specs ее also the more brief 
camen by Madelung, "Кшношууа” E7 V635, 
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A second type of opposition to "Abbasid policies came from the 


-vis the Sasanian 
in their respective areas like 
virtual governors. Under Arab rule, which for the most part they 
accepted by signing treaties of capitulation, they kept their privileges. 
Umayyad policy in their regard was to allow them to continue to 
function as local rulers over the non-Muslim population from whom 
they were bound to collect taxes; Muslims — both Arabs and 
converted Persians — would of course not fall under heir jurisdiction, 
but this was hardly a problem during Umayyad times due to the small 
number of conversions involved. With the ‘Abbasids, however, and 
their call for an egalitarian Muslim society, the power of the ая 
gradually diminished becuse of growing lamizaion, Hence their 
opposition to the ‘Abbasid cause, as evidenced not only by the very 
few aristocratic families participating in the revolution but by the 
actual rebellion against alMansar by one of their rank, Ustadsis, in 
150/767% 

The ideology of all these opposition groups was, to different 
degrees and with varying emphases, revivalist Zoroastrian. During 
the entire course of the ‘Abbasid revolution and its aftermath, 
translation came to play a prominent role in their attempts to reach 
the population, gain recruits, and spread propaganda. The reasons 
appear to be the need to reach those elements of the Persian 
population who by then had become more fluent in Arabic chan the 
Pahlavi of many Zoroastrian religious texts, as well as to preserve in 
the ascendant language of the Arabs the religious texts of the 
Zoroastrian community which, since the destruction a century earlier 
of the Sasanian state and religious structure, were in danger of being 
lost for lack of official curators. Translations of traditional Zoro- 
astrian material into Arabic was an important propaganda tool to 
‘convince those Arabized Persians who would not have known Pahlavi 
of the inevitability of the Umayyad downfall and of the validity of 
the Zoroastrian tradition whose revival was envisaged. 


% For the lions of Sunbîd and sid and бе les deg base, see Kennedy. ary 
Abbasid Caliphate, tp. 63-5, 4, 0-2, 13-4, and the referencer cited there, See abo, 
тон concisely, A KS. Lambton, “Iran.” Е IV16, nd she corresponding ace in R- 
Foy (ed), Cambridge torre, vol +, foc fnb erences For the deam under 
Arab rue in the eariy Islamic period ie M.A, Shaban, The "АВЫ Revelation 
Cambridge, Cambridge опену Press, 1970, рр. 95-9, and A. Taal. "Реда. 
Eis VIL223-5. 
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is is clearly evident from the activities of Sunbad who, in 
addition to his political claims, also had clear ideological and cultural 
agendas. His revolt may have broken out openly only after Abü- 
Muslim's execution, but it clearly was many years in the making. He 
kad commissioned the translation from New Persian into Arabic of 
the Zoroastrian astrological text cited in account B above (section 3), 
and thus by happy coincidence we have textual attestation for his 
policies to revive Sasanian imperil ideology. As we read in the 
introduction of that account, Suabid had ordered the translation 
because he felt that the rapid spread of Arabic was making the 
traditional Zoroastrian books in Pahlavi obsolete. An analogous 
reason was adduced by a certain Mahankard who, the introduction 
continues, had translated the book from Pahlavi into New Persian 
about a century before, when the Sasanian empire fell (ca. 650)27 
‘That the work selected for translation was one on astrology, includ- 
ing political astrology, indicates its significance for the ideology of 
the movements in opposition to the ‘Abbasids. 

These rebellions varied in the degree to which they posed serious 
threat to the survival of the ‘Abbasid state; al-Manjür, however, not 
only dealt decisively with all of them but also adopted a policy of 
ideological cooptation, that is, he appropriated as ‘Abbasid the 
Zoroastrian ideology espoused by the pro-Abi-Muslim movements 
in order to pre-empt its appeal and significance. The reason behind al- 
Mansiir’s pragmatic decision in favor of political suppression together 
with ideological cooptation of anti- Abbasid movements is the 
obvious fact in any revolt that though those who actually take up 
arms may be relatively fev, their sympathizers are many. A-Mangür 
must have been aware that this was particularly relevant in the case 
of Hurisin, a vast province of the highest economic significance, 
vith a predominantly Persian Zoroastrian population. The survival 
and vigor of Zoroastrian religious ideology and its Sasanian imperial 
background are best exemplified by the traditions of the population 
of the ‘Abbasid capital of Hurāsān, Marw. Always a stronghold of 
Persian culture, Marw was the city which the ‘Abbisid Muhammad 
ibn- Alî picked as the center of the revolutionary activities of his 
family and over which Abü-Muslim gained control in 130/748. 


37 See Plage, "Misha," p 7 

38 Thecenealiy of Marw inthe’ bird revolution ie diced in deil by Shaban, "Abba 
Revolusion, рр. 149-63; see abo CE. Bosworth, "Marw abShiidin E, VLS20, 
with reference to the work of Shaban. 
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Again our Zoroastrian astrological text comes to corroborate political 
history; it calls Abü-Muslim “the possessor of rule," obviously in 
Marw, the center of the ‘Abbasid revolution; Marw is thus also 
identified as the locus of the translation activity from Pahlavi or New 
Persian into Arabic 

Persian cultural activity continued in Marw for a number of 
centuries after Abü-Muslim. Toward the end of the eighth century, 
al-Mansürs great grandson and future caliph, al-Ma'mün (whose 
mother was Persian and ~ according to some accounts — the 
granddaughter of the rebel dehqan Ustidsis mentioned earlier) 
studied there astrology and modeled his behavior on that of the 
Sasanians, according to al-Abbaris report in al-Mas'üdi (cited 
chapter 41). Al-Ma man also made Marw his headquarters daring the 
civil war against his brother al-Amin, and it was only after the 
consolidation of his power in Baghdad that he went to al-Mangürs 
city. Marw was famous for its libraries until che fall of the "Abbasids, 
and there are reports of scholars studying and copying Persian books 
there?” 

This very brief sketch, which could be expanded at will, delineates 
the social and cultural background that kept Zoroastrian ideology 
alive centuries after the Arab conquest. Al-Mansiir was fully cog- 
nizant of this and was particularly wary of Marw itself as the center 
of such ideologies just to make sure that things were under control, 
he appointed his own son and successor, al-Mahdi, as viceroy of 
Hurisin in Marw between 759 and 769. Al-Mansür also knew, 
however, that relatively easy though it might have been to eliminate 
the foolhardy, it was neither possible nor indeed desirable to eradicate 
entire cultural backgrounds. In this context, al-Mansürs decision to 
coopt Zoroastrian ideology and transfer it to Baghdad appears not 
even particularly wise, just pragmatic and sensible. 

Once Zoroastrian Sasanian cultural attitudes became acceptable 
in Baghdad right after its foundation, the translation of secular 
knowledge into Arabic became part of the process. This would 
explain to a large extent the motives behind the support given to the 
translation movement by the early ‘Abbasid caliphs. This interpreta- 
tion is corroborated by the facts: the earliest translations of Greek 
works that we have are indeed made not directly from the Greek but 


39 Like, forerample he theologian Au (d. ca. 220839), as reported by efi Kai 
Bagdad Н. Keller (el) Leptig, Harrassowitz, 1908, p. 87; cf further van Ess, Theologie 
rd Сокыр, 11100-2. 
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through Pahlavi intermediaries, and the texts translated are over- 
‘whelmingly astrological in nature (cf. chapter 5.2). 

Al-Mansirs attention to every detail of his гше in all political and. 
administrative matters is well known and freely acknowledged, and 
it clearly also extended to ideology. His policy of military elimination 
of his rivals and of cooptation of their ideology can be seen in other 
areas as well. Most significant appears to be his assumption of the 
honorific tide "al-Mansür; ie, "he who is granted victory [by 
бой], ог, as put by M.A. Shaban, "the one destined to win.” The 
messianic implications of this title are obvious, and it would seem 
that it was adopted to counteract the claims of the ShT ites to divine 
favor after al-Mangi’s final victory, by the end of 145/March 763, 
over the Shi'ite pretenders to the caliphate, as mentioned by the 
historian al-Mas tdi. This appears all the more plausible if one also 
considers that it was al-Mansir himself who selected the honorific 
title of his son and successor, al-Mahdi, “the messiah,” a Shi'ite ttle 
par excellence. 

More dificult to evaluate with certainty, though certainly indica- 
tive of a distinctive imperial ideology that al-Mansir wished to 
project, were the shape, size, and splendor of the city he built, 
Baghdad. There has been some controversy concerning the signif- 
icance and origin of the round shape of the city, and opinions hare 
ranged widely. Some claim a cosmic and astral significance while 
others sce nothing more than prosaic expedient; one author even 
changed his mind in ewo successive publications and went from one 
extreme to the other. Ideological concerns in historical personalities 
are of course the most difficult to ascertain, especially when the 
sources available hardly provide any information. In light of the 
preceding discussion, however, chere is sufficient anecdoul informa- 
tion in the sources to allow us to discern similar and familiar 
ideological concerns at work also in the construction of Baghdad, 
namely al-Manşûr's dual approach of asserting firmly his control 


40 ALMas‘adi mentione abMansisalopion of these in his a Tobi me if p. 
341.13 de Сое. Shabaa, itor 2, p. 8, who doesnot menion 4. Marii, favors be 
time right ater Abi Miis слон in 137/755. For the honori Ges adopted by 
the "Abbasids see СЕ. Bosworth, "The Heritage of Rulership in Ey amic Iran and 
the Seach fr Dynastic Conncon with the Put." Jum, 1973, vol. 11, рр. SIF: and 
"eerences е also Shaban, Abad Revelation, po 16677. 

41 Fora sucna acount ofall the other reasons — political, comic and administrative = 
shat led al-Mangur to chechoice ofthe ite see Kenedy, ary Abid Caliphate, pp. 86-7. 
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while coopting ideological elements of the various constituent 
peoples and traditions of the ‘Abbasid empire. 

"To begin with, the round shape of the city, with the caliph’s palace 
situated in the center, is symbolical of centralized rule and vividly 
asserts that al-Mansir is in control. However, the sources tell us that 
al-Mangür selected this form because, when situated at the center of 
the circle, he would be equidistant from all sections of the city. This 
appears to be an application to city planning of Euclid’s definition 
of the circle (Elements Book |, definition 15). At the outset of this 
chapter I recorded the repeated claims by historians of science that al- 
Mansür was interested in the translation of Euclid; apparently he did 
reed, ог had others read and tell him about, what he had com- 
 missioned. The significance of this, however, for those elements in 
the society who knew about Euclid, is chat the caliph was applying 
this ancient knowledge. Hence the injunction in the Dénkard, 
restated by Abü-Sahl in Islamic terms, to seek and use the ancient 
knowledge, whatever its origin, is here fulfilled by al-Mansir. 
Furthermore, the mere site of Baghdad, in such close proximity to 
Cicsiphon, the Sasanian capital, could not but symbolize, again in 
the eyes of those who would so see it, that the new dynasty was indeed 
the successor to the Persian empires of old. Al-Mansiir was, also in 
this regard, continuing the Sasanian imperial tradition. 

The sources also tell us about the doors of the Round City, some 
of which had reportedly been used by the biblical Solomon in a city 
he had built near зї and had again been used by al-Haggag in 
Wisit itself; another door, which came from Syria, had allegedly been 
made for the pharaohs. The constituencies represented by these 
legends are again not arbitrary. If the proximity to Ctesiphon and 
the round shape itself were meaningful to people imbued with 
Sasanian culture, then the alleged origins of the doors were significant 
for the People of the Book, Jews and Christians, to Egyptians, and 
to the Umayyads. Thus al-Mangür presented Baghdad not merely as 
a symbol of his indisputable rule but also of the ‘Abbasid dynasty as 
the heir to the rich past of the Near East with its mosaic of various 
peoples, religions, and traditions. 


42 The foundaion of Baghdad and che earliest "АБ policies were dcused extensive 
bry J. Lanne ew in o Tpepeph of Baghdad i she Eo Middle Ag, Dei, Woe 
State Univesity Pres, 1970, and den in Thr Shaping ef ‘Abhi Tel, Princeton, 
Princeton University Pes, 1980, where he gives extensive references on the subject. Laer 
touched upon the Меса риал, of the te and shape of Baghdad in Tippy, 
рр. 128-37 where he argued chac ab Мап atenpted "ıo promote hie as an heo 
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6. THE TRANSLATION MOVEMENT AND THE 
QUESTION OF THE BAYT AL-HIKMA 


Al-Mansūr's adoption cf salient aspects of Sasanian imperial ideology 
is also reflected in his choice of top administrative personnel. Ir 
obvious that for a number of reasons, some of which | briefly traced 
above though most of them fall outside the scope of our subject, he 
made the calculation that Persians steeped in Sasanian culture, 
regardless of their record of conversion and attachment to Islam, 
would be faithful servants of his caliphate and the ‘Abbasid dynasty 
in general. His immediate successors concurred in this estimate (i 
anything, the power of Persians in the caliphil court was enhanced 
under al-Mahdi), and thus we sec the highest levels of ‘Abbasid 
administration and court life firmly in che hands of such families, the 
Barmakids and the Nawbabes among chem being perhaps the most 
widely known. This situation continued effectively until the assas- 
sination in 202/818 of al-Ma' man's mentor and vizier, al-Fadl ibn- 
Sahl, who had been a Barmakid protégé, though it had been 
attenuated by the fall of the Barmakidsin 187/803 and the instability 
during the civil war berween al-Amin and al-Ma'man.? 


the dence Балаа ani nd a rch, cold chim the allegiance of then jee 
who deel on is forme teoria he flores of Aba Muslim nomwidvanding 
p. 137 la his subsequent" Аа ul, however, he repudiated hi former vew along 
with those оойт who tended to see comicsiicance inthe site an shape of Baghdad. 
Oleg Gaba, in Kis The Formam of dmi Ап, New Haven, Yale University Mess, 2nd 
‘dn, 1987, pp 43-71, whospproachel the queion from an art Балабан poe of vw, 
ended о agree with Lassner inicial position: “Baghdad must be sen not merely as 
Symbol of contemporary шеги mie but abo a an amanpr once again to de he 
Muslin word vo he rich past of the Nar East (p 67) Ever ifsome ofthe more exuberant 
interpretations of are historians are to be discounted, the cr remains that the site and 
shape f Baghdad. whatever pragmari considerations went ito their choice, must have 
{so been consisten witha Mangrove ideological tendencies In ‘his regard Laer 
parsimonious argent against his former position В «o convince d. van Ess, Tela 
sod Сасы, ША. 

48 This subject has been discus ar eng in secondary tenure. For бе ioral record. 
sc Kennedy, Бау Abbasid Galbae especialy be chapter on d. Maid and al D. 
Sonde, Le Vien `Абынё/ de 749 1 936 (132 2 324 de Hag) Damascus Ins 
Frangais de Danas, 139, vl. 1, рр. 127-81, provides he mandad ucaumen of the 
зинае functions of he Bamakids. For general overview of he “Barak” see 
heic by I. Abbas in ЕК, Ш.806-9 for she Ninwbaly the standard treatment is ий 
ТА dll Напа аныда, Teh, 2nd ln. 1345 1966. a summary of which 
inge by A. Labarta, Mi in Nau а-ы al mi, Madrid. Isto Hispano- 
rabe de Cultura, 1982, pp. 15-21: seca "Abû Sahl b. Nabakr and "Abi Sahl Fei 
[Nawab by Р. Pingree and V. Madelung, rsecivehy in Ff: 1.369 and 1372-3. 
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The significance of this policy of the earliest ‘Abbasid caliphs for 
the translation movement can hardly be exaggerated. The Zoro- 
astrian Sssanian ideology adopted by al-Mansür included the con- 
cept of “recovery” through translation of ancient works into Pahlavi; 
in the century between the downfall of the Sasanian dynasty and the 
coming of the “Abbasids, irity of recovery was re-directed to 
translating Pahlavi w 

carriers of precisely thi 
posts of е administration and received insti 
financial support to carry out this activity 

Teis in this light chat the very scanty reliable reports about the bayt 
al-hikma should be evaluated. Much ink has been used unnecessarily 
оп descriptions of the bayr al-hikma, mostly in fanciful and some- 
times wishful projections of modern institutions and research proj- 
ects back into the eighth century. The fact is that we have exceedingly 
lite histsrical information about the bayt al-hikma. This in itself 
would indicate that it was not something grandiose or significant, 
and hence a minimalist interpretation would fit the historical record 
better. 

In the first place, bayt al-hikma, as а term, is the translation of the 
Sasanian designation for a library. This much is clear from the 
statement of Hamza al-Isfahani (d. after 350/961), one of the most 
knowledgeable authors on pre-Islamic Persia [EI Ш,156. In the 
introduction to his collection of poetic proverbs («Ата азайта 
“an биуй аё4ї т), he says that in pre-Islamic Sasanian Iran, books 
which contained Persian historical lore, reports about wars, and 
various pieces of information about famous pairs oflovers, and which. 
were originally composed in prose, were recast into poetry for the 
Sasanian kings. These poems were written down in books and 
deposited in storehouses (hazin) which were the “houses of 
wisdom” (buy al-hikma). The report clearly implies that these were 


into Arabic; with the early‘ Abbasids, major 


44 The masimais postion is offeed by Y. Eche, La blue araber publipue t semi: 
lique en Мдораатіа Se, Боре ae Moyen Ay, Damascus fnit Frangais de 
Damas. 1967. рр. 9-57. ie. fry nine pars of парашу reconstruction on the basis f 
barely a donen one Ine referens inthe sources. The scent re-examination of he problem 
by MG. Daly Сосо, "Le Bay Аніта de Baghdad,” Amie, 1992, vol. 39, pp 
131-50, offers a канай and methodical discussion chou, Боне, voiding makin 
эшне clams; moreover, i overlooks entirely te Suami background and iu 
implications, to be mentioned below. Eche and Boy Guedon cuan fll ferences e 
йет етише, Вау Сиба study is marred by inaccuracies in the неп and 
Specially hy fhe me of rhe Ieas anda don of the bri rbe undated Berur edition 
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royal libraries, or at least somehow affiliated with state adminis- 
tration, since the historical poems were for the benefit of the kings. 
Also from the context it would appear that this was the function, and 
hence the appellation, of these “houses of wisdom”: they were 
supposed to store books, poetry especially, that had to do with the 
Iranian past — in other words, books that contained a poetic record 
of Sasanian (and, according to Zoroastrian Sasanian ideology, Achae- 
menid) glory! This designation for a palace library is further cor- 
roborated in another work inspired by Sasanian models, on royal 
deportment (Adab almuluk), ascribed to 2s-Sarabsi. In its sixth 
chapter it contains a discussion of the kings study cf royal history 
and provides information on the role of the palace library (bays at- 
hikma) in this connection 

Now in secondary literature there is frequent discussion about the 
"founding" or “establishment” of the bayr al-hikma in the “Abbasid 
court, with al-Ma'mün and Н3гйп ar-Ratid presented as the caliphs 
responsible. In reality we have absolutely no mention in our most 
reliable sources of any such “founding.” As far as 1 can ascertain, 
there arc only tuo source passages that mention ar-Rašid's name in 
association with hayt al-hikma, both in the Fihrist by Ibn-an-Nadim: 
(a) He says (274.8-9) that Abi-Sahl ibn-Nawoabt, the author of the 
astrological history I cited above (section 3), "was at the hizdnat al- 
hikma [storehouse of wisdom] for Harn ar-Ratid: he translated from 
Persian into Arabic and relied in his scholarship on the books of 
Iran.” The meaning of being "at" the fizanat al-hikma is presumably 
that he was employed there "for" ar-Rašīd, i.e, during his caliphate. 
Ibn-al-Qifti (Q 255.4-7), who repeats the information from the 
Fihrist, adds that "ar-Ratid appointed him to be in charge of the 


45 Hamas hook remains unde. Lam cing fom she summary information shout the 
conten of the Berlin manuscript or quar. 1715 given by Gregor бода Arche 
Handchrifien, Tl 1l, Stucgar, F Sine. 1990. p. 308. owe the ference to van Ess, 
These und биче, 200, nore 5. 

46 See F Rornths, "From Arabie Books and Nanuscripe, XVI: AvSarakhs() on the 
Аррхордше Behavior for Kings. Joumal of the American Oriental Saday 1995, vol. 115, 


in ELVIS. goes о far ax even o hare a dare 
For his alleged en, without mentioning his source "Му тда did nor ега cultural 
mates (foundation of the Bay ara in 2171832)” A-Ma тда of course died he 
ling year, in 833: if the dare of “Foundation” а соеп. it means hat he managed 
10 employ and кар the schelary benefis of everybody whois known o have ойе there 
= the ем d. Heini, the atrnomer дуз АЫ Mans and the Bana Mis 
(see alow, diaper 61d) all within dat year! 
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storehouse of books on wisdom (pizdnat kurub al-pikma).” appar- 
cently an arbitrary variation on the usual appellation ofthe library due 
to Ibn-al-Qiffi or some scribe. I do not know where the additional 
information of the appointment comes from; it could be Ibn-al- 
Qifiis own conjecture. (b) He mentions (105.24) that “Allan ai- 
Su'ubs “would copy manuscripts at the bayt al-hikma for ar-RaSid, 
al-Ma'mün, and the Barmakids.” This information is repeated by 
Yaqût in his dictionary of learned men, copied from the Fijri.4* 

This is jus about the only information we have on the nature of 
the early “Abbasid bayt al-hikma. On this basis, we are justified in 
assuming only that it was а library and, as an institution, part of the 
Sasanian administrative and bureaucratic state apparatus that was 
adopted under the early ‘Abbisids. As such, it has no independent 
date or specific purpose of “founding”; by all appearances it was just 
another "bureau" that was created as the early ‘Abbasid adminis- 
tration was physically taking shape on the basis of Sasanian models 
and under the direction of bureaucrats steeped in Sasanian culture. 
We have no information on whether it was part of the original state 
apparatus put together at che very beginning ofthe Abbasid adminis 
tration; the earliest reference to it that we have dates from the time 
of Harin, though it may have already been in existence under al- 
Mansür and al-Mah 

In Sasanian times, the bays al-hikma, or palace library, functioned 


as an idealized national archive: as the place where poetic accounts 


48 iq itd aba, D.S. Margliout (ed), London, Luzac, 1907-26, 6610-11. One 
possible source for the confeson about the alleged “founding” of che b Hina may 
Re misundertnding of epia J wed with the nume af a ap ot 
Patron afer the Му alia in а context indicats not posession as ch bur 
‘ather relation. Tie yal uma йиз not “of at Raid eral My mûn in the те that 
e belongd то them or especially that it had been founded br them. bur ather in the sense 
‘hat йе people wo are mertioned worked there “during” the caliphate and “in йе service 
of” ar Ralld and d. Ma mis. This i obvious in the second cron where "Aln is said 
то have worked соруш lè, for or during the time of, Raid, a Малта, and the 
Ват. The library сепа ame to be designated by subequent authors as 
“al Mimani library” in a different grammatical constraction, as in the Fibrin 529 and 
19.15: Bihar a Mé min Г-М (book sorchous), not hina aL bim t- 
Mamin ala mii storehouse of visdom"). This в, a Eche, briques p. 37 and 
P- 57, agens, possibly due to che erdt after bis time it ceased to fncion Gin publicly 
perceprible way?) and thut aM man was the lase caliph to whom che library in ies 
origina om ck be aritured. В, Dodge, The rofa Nadim, New York, Columbia 
Unies Press, 1970, p. 51 and 230, respecte, gets Боб, quotations fom de Айла 
чө 
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of Iranian history, warfare, and romance were transcibed and pre- 
served = at least this is the part of its Function that we know about. 
We have no reason to doubt that in the early ‘Abbasid administration 
it retained this function since its adoption was effected by individuals 
who were carriers of Sasanian culture and under the mandates of a 
«aliphal policy to project Sasanian imperial ideology. Из function, in 
other words, was to transcribe and preserve books on Iranian national 
history, warfare, and romance. The two references to its function that 
we have sctually support this conclusion; in the only two passages in 
the Fibrist where a translation activity is mentioned in association 
with the bayr al-hikma, it concerns translation ftom Persian, not 
Greek, into Arabic: in the report cited above about Abü-Sahl Tbn- 
Nawbabt, who was manifestly employed in the Муг al-bikma pre- 
cisely in order to translate Persian books, and in the brief sentence 
about “Salm, the director of the bayr al-hikma with Sahl iba-Hartn, 
who translated from the Persian into Arabic” (120.17). 

Second, as far as the contents of this palace library are concerned, 
the very few references that we posses would also appear to support 
the assumption that the baye al-bikma was, indeed, an antiquarian 
library, though the evidence is inconclusive. Ibn-an-Nadim says that 
he copied the Himyarite and Ethiopian alphabets from books he 
believed to have originally been in “al-Ma' mûn’ library” [F5.29 and 
19.15], and he further mentions that "there was in the library of al 
Ma'mün a parchment manuscript written in the hand of ‘Abd-al- 
‘Mutralib ibn-Hatim" [F 5.18], the Prophets grandfather. АЙ this is 
very uncertain; even if one were to assume chat “al-Ma'manis 
library" is identical with the bat al-hikma, it casy to see that, à 
century and а half after al-Ma'mán, when his library had assumed 
legendary qualities at the time of Ibn-an-Nadim, every rare and 
ancient book, or books in strange alphabets, would be ascribed to it; 
Ibn-an-Nadim almost says as much himself: “I came across a very 
old manuscript which appears to be from al-Ma' máns library” (Ыар. 
aga’ a ilayya qadim an-nash yuibibu an yakūna min рапа al- 
Ma mim [F 21.26}: emphasis added). Other than Ibn-an-Nadim’ 
testimony, we have an extremely dubious report ~ though also of 


49 иа alo perhaps noe битийош thas he pon бома Mang patronage stv ehar 
we have indicate that he йе! br wor o the sume abject as those redi Suami 
poetic acount: he commissioned from Маралтай Бара d. 130/767) а book ot 
world and Arab hisary (GAS 1287-8) ad om ‘Abd а Gabe iA, a book os 
wf F31427. 
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antiquarian interest — in the Nestorian Chronicle of Scert about an. 
apocryphal copy of the treaty between Muhammad and che Chris- 
tians of Nagran which allegedly came from the bayt al-hikma, and. 
two references to books on royal qualities and conduct, which would 
be in accord with Sasanian practices. 

Finally, the only reports about the bayr al-bikma during the reign 
of al-Ma'man state that Muhammad ibn-Masa.al-Hwarizmi the 
algebraist and astronomer “was employed full-time init in the service 
of al-Ma mûn” (wa-kina mungati an ilà hizanat al-bikma li-l- 
Mamün [F 27424), and that Yahya ibn-AbI-Mansür, also an 
astronomer, had a position in it dong with the three young Banû- 
Masi [О 441-2]. This is che fist indication in our scanty sources 
that persons engaged in pursuits other than the study and translation 
of the Sasanian heritage were employed or affiliated with the bayt 
hikma. At the same time, however, it should be noted that al- 
Ma'miin’s director of the library was Sahl ibn-Harin, the great 
Persian nationalist (#4 257) and Pahlavi expert [F 1203-4, 125.24; 
EI VIII838 40] 

This is all the substantive and reliable evidence that we have and 
it allows only the following reconstruction ofthe nature and function 
of the baye а-та: It was a library, mos: likely established as a 
"bureau" under al-Mansur, part of the ‘Abbasid administration 
modeled on that of the Sasanians. Its primary function was to house 
both the activity and the results of translations from Persian into 
Arabic of Sassnian history and culture. As such there were hired 
translators capable to perform this function as well as book binders 
for the preservation of books [F 10.2]. This was its function in 
Sasanian times, and it retained it throughout the time of Haran ar- 
Кай, Le. the time of the Barmakids. Under al-Ma'mán it appears 
to have gained an additional function related to astronomical and. 
mathematical activities; at least this is what the names associated with 
the bayt al-hikma during that period would imply. We have, how- 
ever, no specific information about what those activities actually 
were one would guess research and study only, since none of the 
people mentioned was himself actually a translator. Al-Ma'münis 
new rationalist ideological orientations, discussed in chapter 4, 
would explain the additional functions of thelibrary during his reign. 


30 Chronique de Ser, A. Scher and R. Griveau (eds) [Patologia Orcas ХПА, Pais, 
иши, 1919, p 601 cited by Baky Guesdon, “Le Aay aima: p. V 
51 Sec he references in Baly- Guedon. "Le Во al bna p. 132, note 12 
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This then is all we can safely say about the bayr al-bikma. We have 
absolutely no evidence for any other sort of activity, It was certainly 
mot a center for the translation of Greek works into Arabic: the 
Graeco-Arabic translation movement was completely unrelated to 
any of the activities of the bayral-hikma. Among the dozens of reports 
about the translation of Greek works into Arabic that we have, there 
is not even a single one that mentions the bayr al-hikma. This is to 
be contrasted with the references to translations from the Persian: we 
have fewer such references and yet two of them, both in the Fihrist 
as cited above, do mention the bayt al-hikma. Most amazingly, the 
firsthand report about the translation movement by the great 
Hunayn himself does not mention it. By the same token, the library 
was not one which stored, as part of its mission, Greek manuscripts. 
Hunayn mentions the efforts he expended in search of Greek 
manuscript and again he never mentions that he looked for them 
right underhis nose in the bay al-hikma in Baghdad (cf. chapter 7.4). 
Jbn-an-Nadîm, who claims that his Himyarite and Ethiopian manu- 
scripts came from al-Ma' mins library, says nothing of the sort when 
he describes the different kinds of Greek writing. 

The bay al-bikma was certainly also not an “academy” for 
teaching the “ancient” sciences as they were being translated; such a 
preposterous idea did not even occur to the authors of the spurious 
reports about the transmission of the teaching of these sciences that 
же do have (discussed in chapter 4.2). Finally, it was not a “confer- 
cence” center for the meetings of scholars even under alMa'miin’s 
sponsorship. Al-Ma mûn, of course (and ай the early “Abbasid 
caliphs), did host scholarly conferences or rather gatherings, but not 
inthe library; such gauche social behavior on the part ofthe caliph 
would have been inconceivable. Sessions (magalis) were held in the 
residences of the caliphs, when the caliphs were present, or in private 
residences otherwise, as the numerous descriptions of them that we 
have indicate (for one hosted by al-Ma'miin see chapter 4.3).°2 

What the baye al-hikma did do for the Gracco-Arabic translation 
movement, however, is to foster a climate in which it could be both 
demanded and then conducted successfully. If indeed the bayt 
albikma was an ‘Abbasid administrative bureau, chen ir 
insitutionalized the Pahlavi into Arabic translation culture. This 


52 The theology discussion chat alleged took placein the aya, as reported in ‘Abd 
al Azîz al-Kînanîs Каш! a-Hayd shady tobe taken seriously (se Bl Guesdon, "Le 
Вон айты p. 138). Thit ian apocryphal apologetic book writen against a Me's 
mira policies see van Bs, Theb und Goria 50-8. 
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means that all che activities implied or suggested by this culture — the. 
Zoroastrian ideology of the recovery of ancient Avestan texts through 
the (e-)translation of Greek works and all that that implied — could 
be conducted as semi-offcial activities, or at least as condoned by 
official policy. The numerous translations from the Greek which 
were commissioned by the Barmakids, for example, should be seen 
in this light. The example set by the caliphs and the highest 
administrators was naturally followed by others of lesser rank, both 
civil servants and private individuals. Once the existence of this 
additional official — though indirectly so — sanction for Graeco- 
Arabic translations is realized, the origins and rapid spread of the 
movement in early ‘Abbasid times is better understood. 
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А1-МАНРЇ AND HIS SONS 


Social and Religious Discourse and the 
Translation Movement 


1. THE EXIGENCIES OF INTER-FAITH 
DISCOURSE: ARISTOTLE'S TOPICS AND 
MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 


Ic is reported on quite unimpeachable authority that the caliph al- 
Mahdi (d. 785), al-Mansirs son and successor, commissioned the 
translation into Arabic of Aristotle's Topics. The translation was 
done, on the basis of a Syriac intermediary but also after consultation 
of the Greek, around 782 AD by the Nestorian patriarch Timothy 
Iwith the help of Abü-Nüh, che Christian secretary of the governor 
«f Mosul. This translation of the Topics was not to be the only one, 
about a century later the book was translated again, this time directly 
fom the Greek, by Abū-'Uimān ad-Dimašqî, and approximately 
fifty years later yet again by Yahya ibn- Adî (d. 974) from Ishaq ibn- 


Hunayn’s previous Syriac versi 


1 The evidence for dhe ie Arabic пат дидо comes from the реп of Timothy l himself, in 
his leirens see dhe vex and related bibliography io Fe. Cheese ia Aad, 
1.38 and Н. Putman, ile cl Ham ou Timothe (780-823), iat, Dare Mace, 
1975. p. 106. Timahy does тек refer to де caliph by name, bur there are god reasons, 
‘to whichis то be added the discussion in shit section, shar al-Mahdi meant sce Беу and 
Porman, just mentioned, and d van Es Tolg wed бейи}, 123 snd nore 8. È 
Кана, "и Tbn al Mage Rivia degli Studi Oneal, 1934, vol. 14, p. 12 and note 
э, who vas not concentrating on this issue. had suggered incidentally that фе caliph war 

probably” (wahrscheinlich) Haran: Ко ena was cansado Arabic br ‘A. Badant 
‘ar Teri d inant odora dmi, Cairo, 1946, pp. 101-20) where he correct 
reproduced Krauss doube with "Lal" The Arabie translation of Kraus was read br 
АЕ EL Avin who reproduced his temtatve identification asi were certi fact in hit 
inwoduaioa to the edition of he Tapie рип of Avicenna ай Sf al Man, al Gadal 
Cairo, 165, p. 1 of the Arabic introduction). ELbwants mistake is reproduced by 
Elamrani-Jamal in DPA 525-6 which summarizes the relevant information about che 
Medie атнадан ofthe Tipo with бы Ыр Ыгы rhe 
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At frst appearance, this is astounding. The Topics is hardly light 
reading, so the question why it attracted such attention at the ini 
sages of the translation movement is significant. Even more impor- 
tant is the seemingly incredible fact that а Muslim caliph would wish 
to have a translation of this particular book by Aristotle. There can 
be little doubt chat the selection of the book was because of its 
contents and their relevance to the needs generated within Islamic 
society that al-Mahdi felt had го be addressed. Al-Mahdi was 
certainly not interested in the book because of its place, rather 
insignificant, in the Gracco-Syriac logical curriculum of late an- 
tiquity: as far as we know there were no Syriac commentaries on it. 
There was, however, an earlier Syriac translation, by Athanasius of 
Balad (d. 686), which would imply that ic was known also to those 
unable to read Greek; it was therefore somehow brought to al- 
Mahdi’ attention. 

Now the Topics teaches one dialectic, gadal, the art of argu- 
mentation on a systematic basis. I stated aim is to develop a method 
that would enable one to debate for or against a thesis on the basis 
of commonly held beliefs accordingly, it provides rules of engage- 
ment concerning the question and answer process between two 
antagonists, the interrogator and his respondent, and it lists at great 
length test cases — about three hundred of them — that provide 
approaches to arguments, or their topics (he горо) The question 
is what the need for such a discipline was in the time of al-Mahdi. 

In the preceding chapter 1 discussed how al-Mansür fashioned an 
imperial ideology with universalist claims on the basis that the 
“Abbasid state was pre-ordained, by the stars and ultimately by God, 
to be che successor to ће world empires that preceded it in the area. 
The obverse of this ideology, and the one which preceded it, was the 
“Abbasid claim to create а commonwealth of Muslim citizens with 
‘equal rights and privileges. The Isamic component of this ideology, 
first conceived by the Umayyad ‘Umar Il (т. 717-20) as a way to 
halt the breakdown of the Umayyad empire due to Arab exclusivist 


2 Fat she tate af tha Tapin in Sra мө S. Beck, “The Spine Commentary Taito” 
in С. Burnett (el), loses and Commenters on Arten Legal Tt, London, The 
Warburg nite, 1993, pp. 3-15, 

э А бас senmaty of he purpose and philosophical and historical significance of dialectic 
"n Arstode and in ibeaqueneFenattccoctine as емей by Theophrastus s offre 
by Н. Baltussen, Перла on Тете of Pepin, шеф. University of Utrecht, 
1993, pp 10-51; on рр. 278-84 there is do а very useful specialized bibliography of 
secondary wos om Arsen dest. 
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rule, became eventually the rallying point of "Abbasid propaganda 
and was the main clement of the cause (44 wa) that brought the 
“Abbasids to power. The effects of this policy were twofold. On the 
опе hand, it meant that “assimilated” Arabs, or Persianized Arabs 
who had lost touch with their Arab tribal connections, and non- 
Arabs who had converted to Islam — the mainstays of the ‘Abbasid 
revolution in both "Irág and Низа — had acces to positions of 
power and prestige.“ That this іп fat did happen is evidenced by the 
rise to power from the very beginning of non-Arab personnel in the 
highest echelons of the ‘Abbasid administration and military; and 
this is precisely what Arabs in subsequent times complained about, 
regardless whether they had pro-Umayyad leanings or not. Iis stated 
in no uncertain terms as 2 major characteristic of al-Mansir’s reign 
in the report by al-Abbarî co al-Qahir, right after the passage cited 
in chapter 2.2: 


He was the first caliph to employ his [non-Arab] clients and 
freedmen (mawedliyahu wa-gilminabu) as provincial governors 
ог tax collectors (a mal) and delegate to them authority, 
preferring them over Arabs; subsequent caliphs in his line 
followed this example. The commanding position of the Arabs 
was thus abolished, their leadership came to an end, and d 
high rank vanished.’ 


The second consequence of this policy is that it necessarily made 
of Islam, both directly and indirectly, something which it was not 
under the Umayyads: a proselytizing religion; directly, in that a 
dynasty that came to power on theuniversalist and egalitarian claims 
of Islam had to ensure, in order t realize the claims, that there was 
a mass following of he new religion; and indirectly, in char these very 
claims, to say nothing of the concomitant reduction in taxes for 
converts, when realized, were a srong incentive to the non-Arab 
populations for conversion. Hence we see asignificent rise in the rate 
of conversion with the accession to power of the ‘Abbasids; this is 
dramatically demonstrated in the case of lran where an accelerated 


4 The coune and ideology ofthe Abbiid relation are analyzed in deuil in е еровунош 
book by Shaban: Tør the significance of the Umayyad Um П policies see pp. 89-92 
There is a succinct review of the revoluion by Kennedy, Early Abbasid Caliphate 
pp. 35-4. 

S ALM all. Marfa S3446 Pollar 
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rite of conversion can be discerned already at the time when the 
‘Abbasid cause first started being promulgated in Hurãsîn soon after 
100/719, only to increase at a frenetic pace after 126/743, the date 
when the revolutionary council in Marw decided to support the cause 
of the ‘Abbasid family. The correlation is too precise to leave any 
doubts about the centrality of the Islamist claims ofthe ‘Abbasids for 
the victory of their cause and its significance for the course of 
conversion subsequendy. The implications of the ‘Abbasid revolu- 
tion for proselytism had also dramatic consequences for the trans- 
lation movement initiated by al- Mangür. 

Proselytism, by definition, implies that one religion, and within 
that religion, one version of it, is true; this is the foundation of its 
appeal. As such, any currents of prosclyism in a society generate 
opposition from two general quarters: within the religion, from those 
who feel excluded because they have adhered, for whatever reasons, 
to different versions; outside the religion, from the adherents of other 
religions, who resist not only because they naturally defy the implica 
tion that their religion is not true, but also because they would 
necessarily be supplying the converts and hence lose power. Right 
after al-Mangür consolidated "Abbasid power and established firm 
political control, therefore, the stage was set for confiontation 
between what the ‘Abbasid establishment defined as Islam and its 
opponents, as well as between Islam and che other religions in the 
area from whose adherents the new converts were to be made. The 
confrontation in this case took predominantly ~ and necessarily — the 
form of disputation and debate because of the huge masses of people 
involved: right after the revolution, the Muslims — and indeed the 
Muslims who were in agreement with the ‘Abbasids — were by far 


6 The socal and politcal background of the ack of a policy of conversion in Inn under the 
Umayyads is исине by Scarca Amore, “Sect and Heresies” pp. 481-7. The rae of 
conveniens to Маа in Iran а шей by RW. Bullet, Conversion Llam in the Medial 
Perd, Cambridge, Mas, Harvard Univenity Press, 1979, pp. 16-32 see n parücula 
Graph 2nd Graph 3 on p. 23. For the stages of hedevdopment ofthe "Abbasi movement 
in Hurd see М. Sharon, “Kahaba b. ЗЫ, МАНЕ, Anecdotal evidence fc 
prse under he carly "Ашай и provided by тетт parts of convertion "= 
the handi of” (ali yad) caliphs or prominet personals ike Aha Ниро AB. 
эбе M0, one of the founder of Miam, who i геропей o have coveted three 
thousand men: Бра Мапа, Табарӣ d М оаа S. Sold Wier (ed), Beirat, E 
‘Steiner 961, p. 44, cied by 5. Pines An Early Meaning of the Term Mutakallim: 
‘ruel Oriental Sud, 1971, voL 1, p. 229, reprinted in his Studie in he Наву of rab 
Phionpl (Collected Works IU], S Stroumsa (ей), Jerusalem, The Magna Pros, 1996, 
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the smallest religious minority in the Fertile Crescent and Persia and 
beyond; persuasion and coercion through the social pressure that 
state power can apply had to be the only means of subjugation. The 
translation movement, already set in motion by al-Mansiir for a 
different purpose as discussed in the previous chapter, now received 
further support by the measures which al-Mahdi had to adopt in 
order to solve the political and social opposition generated by the 
rising tide of conversion due to proselytism. In order to understand 
al-Mahdis role in this process it is again useful to turn to the report 
on his reign by al-Mas adis fellow historian and source, Muhammad 
‘Hurasini al-Abbári: 


Al-Mahdi devoted all his efforts to exterminating heretics and 
apostates. These people appeared in his days and publicly 
proclaimed their beliefs during his caliphate on account of? 
the wide dissemination of books by Mani, Bardesancs, and 
Marcion (among those transmitted by Ibn-al-Mugaffi’ and 
others), which were translated from Neopersian and Pahlavi 
into Arabic, and of works on this subject, in support of the 
doctrines of Manichatism, Bardesanism, and Marcionism, 
composed by Ibn-Abi-|-'Awga’, Hammad "Афтаб, Yahya ibn- 
Ziyad, and Mas’ În this fashion Manichaeans in- 
creased in number and their opinions came ош in the open 
among people. Al-Mahdi was the first caliph to command the 
theologians who used dialectic disputation (ааба уу? 
their research to compose books against the heretics and other 
infidels we hare just mentioned. The theologians then pro- 
duced demonstrative proofs against the disputers (mu dnidin), 
eliminated the problems posed by the heretics, and expounded 
the truth in clear terms to the doubters. 


 ALAbbiris report is again accurate in identifying the core of the 
problem. Right afer al-Mangür had established the political domina. 
боп of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, there arose movements which contested 
the religious implications of that domination, as discussed in chapter 
2.5. Most vocal and socially most aggresive were the movements 


7 Reading mî forma in Peli ейт. 

+ ALMas i, Muri af лба, S3447 Pel For the Manichacan personalities mentioned 
{in this epore ee G. Vajda "Les чйр en pays Чыт au debut de a période Abbasi,” 
"iios Alî Soa Orientali, 1938, vol. 17. pp. 193-6, 204-6, 216-13, 214. 
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identified by aLAbbári if imperial Zoroastrian ideology had been 
coopted by al-Mangür for the furtherance of "Abbasid goals, then 
Persian opposition reappeared in the guise of “heretics and apostates" 
who belonged to variants of Persian national religions: the Mani- 
chaeans, the Bardesanites and the Marcionites. The first ‘Abbasid 
century saw a constant struggle between the state and these groups, a 
struggle which at times broke out in violent rebellions, like that of 
Babak. 

Naturally, however, Manichaeism was not the only rdigion to 
react to the proselytizing implications of the policy of Islamic 
universalism followed by the early ‘Abbasids. Judaism and Chr 
anity also felt the effects of this policy which can perhaps be best 
observed, in the case of the latter religion, in the development: 
within che Melkite community. Asa result of the new social situation 
after the 'Abbásid revolution, the Melkite church was faced with the 
decline of the Greek language in the population in Syro-Palestine 
and eventually was compelled to switch to Arabic even for liturgical 
purposes? The encroachment of Arabic Islam into the religions in 
the Near East was felt on many fronts, and indeed in unexpected 
ways of which non-Muslims had no experience from Umayyad times. 
Hence the palpable need to explain themselves and to maintain, 
enlarge, and at times even re-establish their rights and positions. As 
а result, the first ‘Abbasid century saw an unprecedented rise in 
Arabic Christian apologetic writings directed against Islam. 

‘A concrete indication of the significance of inter faith disputation 
is provided by che disproportionately high number of apologetic and 
polemic treatises written in Arabic during the period of the trans- 
lation movement: the complete list of nown Muslim and Christian 
polemical works written in Arabic alone, prepared by R. Caspar and 
his colleagues, runs for twenty-seven pages: if one adds to these the 
Muslim Arabic works in refutation of other religions and sects, in 
particular Manichaeism, and the responses to them, the list would 
grow considerably 

Christians were, of course, no strangers to polemical literature. 
Disputation was the main form of communication in the seventh 
century, particularly in the conflict among Chaleedonians, Mono- 


9 See SH. GA, "нус of Alexandris оп the Emperor Theophilus and Iconoclasm 
in Вуталаш A Tenth Century Moment in Christian Apologetic in Arabic” Bain. 
1982, vol. 52, p. 161 

10 Published in Имди. 1975, vol. 1p. 143-68 
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physites, and Nestorians which was exacerbated as a result of the 
Fifth Ecumenical Council of 553. Formal public debates on matters 
of religion, in which at times dozens of individuals participated, 
became regular occurrences from then on. These debates were 
recorded, as a result of which the dialogue form of disputation 
became one of the most widely used genres of Christian (Greek and 
Syriac) literature in the seventh century. When the Christian 
Muslim dialogues began on Christian initiative, as discussed above, 
after the ‘Abbasid revolution, they "owed a great deal to the long 

n of using the dialogue form for Christian apolo- 
getic and polemic purposes.” As a matter of fact, the very first Arabic 
Christian defense against Islam that we possess dates from the middle 
of the eighth century and is in dialogue form"! 

Al-Mahdi was faced with mighty ideological foes. The various 
Manichaean sects which came out in the open in his time are singled 
‘out for mention by al-Abbart on account of the important role the 
fight against zandaga (Manichaeism, and hence all heresy) acquired 
in retrospect in Arabic historiography; al-Mahdi took them very 
seriously because of the Persian revivalist trends they represented and 
their ideological appeal to many in the ‘Abbasid administration with 
Persian background, clearly established by the numerous docu- 
mented cases of such individuals. The Christians and Jews, though 
from a legal perspective they had an unambiguous social standing and 
thus presented no political threat, were nevertheless formidable 
intellectual opponents with centuries of experience in inter-faith 
debate. In this context, a handbook in Arabic that would teach the 
art of argumentation and disputation was clearly needed. Al-Mahdi 
must have had good advisors; they suggested nothing less than the 
work that started it ll, Aristotle's Topic: 

Al-Mahdi was 2 good student; he read the book carefully and even 
Бай an opportunity to apply it, for he is the first Muslim to defend 
Llam in an extant debate with a Christian. The Christian was none 
other than the Nestorian patriarch Timothy 1, the very man from 
whom he commissioned the translation of the Topic. It is interesting 


11 Recent research on е history of che Near East in the sixth по бе eighth coma has 
shed much light on he social and cultural Me ofall the communities in the ara and their 
iteration, For Greek terry лиз in расці and he quotation in chis paragraph sec 
the ac by one of безе shot, Aveni Cameron "Чен Themes and уе т Greek 
Literatur,” pp. 97-100 and d tatur cited here. A fragment of the anonymous 
Christian Arabic apologetic tenes preserved in the Heidelberg papyrus Scot Reinhar 
‚за: see he referencn in R Cupar ef al. "Bibliographie." p. 152.no. 122. 
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to note that Timothy, who reports the debate (and inevitably — and 
verso politely — leaves no doubt that he wasable to discredit all ofal- 
‘Mahdi’ objections to Christianity), mentions at the very beginning 
that he was surprised that the caliph should have initiated a theo- 
logical debate with him: 


We were granted an audience by our victorious King [al- 
Mahdi]. In che course of our discussion about the divine nature 
and its etemity а parte ante, the King said to us something 
which we had never heard from him before; he said, namely, 
“O Catholicus, it does not beft someone like you, a man of 
learning and experience, to say about God Almighty chat He 
took Himself a wife and bore from her a son.” We responded 
and said, “O King, friend of God! Who is that person who 
urtered such blasphemy about Almighty God?" Whereupon 
the Victorious King suid to me, “What, then, do you maintain 
about Christ? Who is he?”!2 


Al-Mahdi, who apparently had been content until that point to 
listen to Timothy's discourses about theological subjects, felt confident 
enough to challenge him toa debate; in a most intelligent manner, he 
asks a highly provocative — indeed almost insulting — question which, 
though implied in che Qur'an, is not a direct quotation from it. In the 
Qur'an it says, with obvious reference to Christian dogma, “The 
Creator of the heavens and the earth — how should He have a son, 
seeing that Hehas no consort”? By asking the question in a way that 
could be safely countered in the presence of the Muslim Caliph — 
‘Timothy could hardly have called a direct Qur'ánic quotation a 
blasphemy — al-Mahdi hinted to Timothy that what he was after was 
an honest debate, not the formal obsequious platitudes that would 
have been expected froma Christian subject responding to the Muslim 
soverign. Timothy, who obviously knew his Qur'an (asis also evident 
from the course of the debate), caught the hint and was pleasantly 
surprised. The ensuing debate presents an excellent example of the 
application of the rules of disputation laid down in the Topics. 14 


12 Аныс wext in Puan, е а Ulam. р. 7-8, 652-5. For a discusion of the social 


‘sted in А). Nberys ans, The Kiran url London, George 

Aen & Unwin. 1955. 

14 The logical natu of де debate is brought ош in the paragraph division and healings 
supplied by the dior soe штап, Гре r sam, p. кт. 
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The Topics was therefore manifestly relevant to the inter-faith 
debates during the first two “Abbasid centuries, hence the many 
translations, As al-Abbārī notes in the passage quoted above, al- 
Mahdi introduced into the Muslim world, and was the first to 
champion, both the method and the social attitude of disputation 
for settling or promoting religio-political debates. This had far- 
reaching consequences, the most significant of which would appear 
to be, in subsequent centuries the rise of law as the dominant social 
expression of Islam as a religion. 

‘The political struggles in the time of al-Mahdi and the quest of 
the ‘Abbasid house for legitimacy rested on religious or theological 
positions which had to be defended against their opponents. Theo- 
logians were already deeply involved in argument, and soon the 
jurists joined in. It was amply clear to Muslims participating in the 
debates that excellence in disputation was politically significant, and 
disputation eventually became the practice par excellence in legal 
studies and methodology. When the jurists established the first 
Islamic schools in the fourth/tenth century, it was to teach dialectic 
and jurisprudence (fh). 5 What this indicates is that during this 
early ‘Abbisid period, political activity, and, more significantly, 
political activism, in Islamic society were expressed through dia- 
lectical argumentation of theological questions. Hence al-Mahdi’s 
request for the primary textbook that taught this art, and hence the. 
repeated translations of the same book in order to achieve greater 
accuracy and a better understanding. 


2. THE EXIGENCIES OF INNER-FAITH 
DISCOURSE: ARISTOTLE'S PHYSICS AND 
EARLY КАТАМ. 


The beginnings of Islamic theology (ilm аат) have been the 
subject of much debate. For our purposes here it is not so much 
important to identify these beginnings as to note certain aspects of 
it that bear directly upon the impulse given to the translation 


15 For dsputzion see now van Ess, Thevlogie and Gerlich, 1725-30, with fll 
ордо See the wore by C. Mii for an position deg 
and lw for the foundation of the табаа, especially his The Ris of Calg: fruto 
af Learning m lam and she We, Edburgh, Edinburgh Universiy Press 1981, p. TIE: 
there is also a brief expstion by him in "The Juridica! Thedogy of Sha: Origine and 
Significance of uyal sgh Sra Lamia, 1984, vol. 39, p.21 
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movement. In the first place, it is generally acknowledged that the 
first discussions among Muslims that might be called "theological" 
жеге the result of political and social developments during the first 
century of Islam, before the beginning of the translation movement. 
The questions of legitimacy of succession, the relationship of leader- 
ship to fiith and the concomitant problem of unbelief, when that 
relationship was not deemed adequate, appear to have been, under- 
srandably at he center of discussion. So also were disputations with 
non-Muslims. Out of this background there arose a "theology of 
controversy," as termed by van Ess, which, in essence, constituted. 
part of the political discourse of the nascent Muslim Arab society. 

The question is to identify and understand the process by which 
discussions that were centered around subjects of immediate concern 
to this sociery shifted their focus to subjects which forced the 
‘opposing debating groups to have recourse to translated sources in 
search of material for their position and vindication. In other words, 
why and how these discussions moved on to subjects which even- 
tually necessitated the translation of Greek and other foreign works 
or, alternatively put, how the theology of controversy over specific 
issues stemming directly from Islamic history in che first century was 
transformed into a “theology” discussing abstract matters ostensibly 
unrelated to historical and political events. 

Al-Abbarî mentions in his account of the controversies in al- 
‘Mahdi’ time the Manichaeans, Bardesanites and Marcionites. It is 
fruitful to start from there. The historical record is clear that these 
dualist sects played а major role in Islamic society during its second 
century and indeed right after the "Abbisids came to power. Al- 
Mahdi took severe measures against chem, and although the persecu- 
ions had a fluctuating progress until the final demise of these sects 
by the end of the fourth/tenth century, the fact remains that candaga, 
the official term both for Manichacism and heresy in general (often 
deliberately confused) influenced enormously the course and devel 
‘opment of Islam as a religion and ideology during the early ‘Abbasid 
era. The question is, how, precisely. Van Ess has most recently 
suggested that the phenomenon of zandaga is best explained not so 
much through the assumption of a Manichaean missionary activity 
which, presumably, would have threatened Islam, as through the fact 
that certain Muslim intellectuals found in Manichacism and related 
dualistic systems certain things that the Islam of ther time could not 


16 See van s Thao und бобой, 148E 
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offer them. It was therefore a matter of intellectuals coming in 
contact not with religious sects but with an ambience of intel- 
lectualism.”” 

However this might be — and if it was merely a matter of 
intellectual discussions without a corresponding perceived threat to 
the ‘Abbisid state the persecutions and executions could hardly be 
sccounted for — it seems almost certain that it was members of such 
groups (or, as van Ess also remarks, new converts to Islam from 
such groups) who injected into the Muslim theology of controversy” 
a new subject for discussion, that of cosmology. And indeed the 
earliest abstract theological discussions we hear about have to do with 
questions of physical theory — atoms, space, and the void ~ which, 
as Dhanani bas recently argued, have dualist origins." Although we 
do not yet know the precise stages through which, and the specific 
reasons for which, cosmological theories — and atomistic ones at 
that — should have become onc of the main and highly contested foci 
of Islamic theology (which until that time had been concemed with 
such issues, understandably significant forthe “theology of contro- 
жазу” like the rature of faith and the right of succession to the 
caliphate}, the fact remains that atomism occupied center stage from 
the beginning and continued in this vein for centuries to come. 

There arc other considerations dat also point co a preoccupation 
with cosmological questions among intellectuals under the early 
"Abbasids. In the preceding chapter we saw Zoroastrian interest in 
astrology adopted as part of offical ‘Abbasid ideology. This implies 
the concomitant adoption of an underlying cosmological theory that 
supports the practice of astrology. The Aristotelian-Ptolemai picture 
of the universe readily lends itself to such a purpose, and in one of 
the works of Maii'allah we бла precisely such a position presented. 
Sabjees in physics and cosmology also figure promineady in the 
Denkard, the canonical book of the Zorcastrians cited in the pre- 
ceding chapter (2.3, $7), and if bureaucrats who were carriers of 
this culture became active in state administration under the early 
“Abbasids, these concerns would naturally emerge in public view. 
Furthermore, the injunction of Chosroes 1 AndSirwan in the same 


17 Van Ев, Theologie und Goel 1423-7. 

18 Van Es, olg und Goel 423-4 436-43. 

19 А Dhara, Doe Phyl Theoy of Кайт. Atem Space, and Vadim Harum Mu tet 
Cooley Leiden, E-J. Bil, 1994, pp. 181-6. 

20 юрек, Misi ША р. 10, where Pinge calls the physical and cosmological theories 
presented by МАТАЦЬ -Perprecem ralored for е алтоон” 
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document to “establish in the world by discussion” (see chapter 2.3, 
$8) the tenets of the state religion appears to be, in general terms, а 
definition of disputational theology, or Kalam. It seems to have 
played some role in the energetic defense of Islam undertaken by the 
theologians (mutakallimin) under the early ‘Abbasids who appear to 
have used them as propagandists. S. Pines has argued that Abü- 
Muslim used individuals called mutaballimiin precisely for such 
purposes! To close the circle with the dualists, finally, mention 
should also be made of H.A.R. Gibb, who, following Michelangelo 
Guidi, suggested that the first Mu tazilî theologians (mutatallimsin) 
“were the militant wing of orthodoxy against the dualist heresies” 
using dialectic weapons which "they found in Greek logic and 
dialectic” of the translated works. 

It is this constellation of circumstances that contributed to the 
translation of Greek books on the subject, just as they made the 
translation of the Topics necessary during the caliphate of al-Mahdi. 
If in the religious debates occasioned by ‘Abbasid policies the 
translation of Aristotle's Topics was required in order to provide 
guidance in Arabic for the method of disputation, then the trans- 
tion of other books was sought after for factual information to be 
used in these theological debates. In this category belongs Aristotle's 
Physics, which also has a long and complicated history of translation 
into Arabic. 

Tis earliest translation is attributed by Tbn-an-Nadim to a certain 
Sallam al-Abraš, “опе of the earliest translators at the time of the 
Barmakids" [F 244.6], se, 750-803, or, strictly speaking, during the 
reign of Harûn, 786-803. Ibn-an-Nadim cites this piece of informa 
tion directly from ‘Isa ibn-Alî (914-1001), the son of the "good" 
vizier ‘All ibn-li, who had made a name for himself for his 
assiduous pursuit of the Greek sciences (cf. chapter 6.10). Also as 2 
student of Yahya ibn- Adî, the major informant of Ibn-an-Nadim in 
matters philosophical, "Là can be trusted to have had reliable 


21 See Pine, “An Easy Meaning of che Tern Майы" pp. 224, bur cf van En, 
Theologi und Cella, 149-350. 

22 HAR. Git “The Soia арас of he Вама in his Se om де Chio 
of lan, S]. Shaw and WR. Plk (eds), Baston, Beacon Pres, 1962, pp. 70-1; reped 
Мот Sadie Oriol Ioanni Prem dest, Copenhagen, 1953. pp. 105-14. Gish 
ке on ю super thar d Ma rn sa “in chis work of andaton the most propio 
mans of ridding Iam of the legacies of dust атаве (p. 71), which, though vac 
осу эсиме according о my analyses а this bol, is on the right track in trying e 
Find зоо causes forthe ramon movement 
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information.» Sallam al-Abrifs translation was followed by at least 
three others, and by translations of numerous Greck commentaries 
on the Physics as well as by original compositions on the subject in 
Arabic 

That the reason behind the demand for the translation of the 
Physics was the cosmological component of the theological debates 
becomes relatively clear from the role Aristotle seems to have played 
in them at their very inception. Hi&im ibn-al-Hakam, one of he 
influential and controversial theologians who took part in the 
discussions of the circle of intellectuals in the Barmakid court 
between 786 and 795 (ie, an exact contemporary of Sallam al- 
Abra) wrote a treatise in refutation of Aristote on the concept of 
God. The object of Hi8ims attack could only have been Physis УШ 
or Metaphysics Lambda, and we have no information about a 
translation of the Metaphysics before the first decades of the ninth 
century. A generation after Наал the famous theologian an-Nazzim. 
ako is reported as having refuted Aristotle on the subject of natural 
philosophy. Thus che very fact that Hikim and an-Nazgim attacked 
Aristotle in the context of theological polemics indicates that his 
works — and in both cases doubtless the Physic — were in fact used 
for theological purposes. The antagonism betweem atomism and 
Aristotelianism that dominated Arabic intellectual history for centu- 
ries thus began early and it appears thar it was the introduction of 
dualist, and hence, atomist cosmological doctrines into the debate 
that occasioned the introduction of Aristotelian physics into Arabic 
thought. The opponents of stomism could hardly find a mightier 
weapon for their purposes. 


23 See H. Boven, "AE b lk" £I 1387, and Баба, Vii, рр. 523-4, Teh and his 
father belonged to che intuenialTbnal-Cartab family of administrators from Dayr Quand, 
aboue whor see further chapter 61 

24 See the informan on he subject from both primary and secondary sures presemed 
by FE. Petes, Ariat abu, Leiden, E-J. Bril, 1968, pp. 30-4. The ууй continued 
то dominate philosophical discussion also afier he period of the wanslaion movement 
же the maneria collected by P. Сео, Алай Physics and s Reim in the Arabic 
Word Leiden, EJ. Bril, 1994. 

25 For Наша see the buste ueatment by van Es, Thenlagie und Coeli 13498, His 
ау career is discussed there on р 3508, and his concep of God on pp. 358-9. His 
ork арыла Arte, K€ т Radda Arig f канар, ed im he сири of 
oda given by van Ен. М7О, по. 8. For an Negrin see mos conveniendy the ace by 
‘an Ess in EI VILIOST-8 ako his "Dirar b. “Amr und die Cahrmiya. Biographie ener 
‘vergessenen Schi; Пе зт, 1967, vol. 43, p. 256, and the corresponding passages in 
e Theologe und бейем, 236, 
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Finally, with regard to translations during the time of al-Mahdi, 
‘one more point is worth making in order to emphasize the com- 
plexity ofthe subject. In the discusion of the causes of the translation 
movement, emphasis so far has been laid on factors of historical 
relevance rather than on those due to individual whim. However, it 
must also be pointed out that the individual propensities of the 
caliphs, though not essential for the translation movement as 2 
whole, nevertheless had something to do with the nature of the 
material translated. Ie has been shown that al-Mahdi, who liked 
falconry, had an experienced falconer, al-Gassani, compile a book for 
him on the subject using not only Arab but foreign sources as well. 
The result was a book which became archerypical in subsequent 
Arabic literature on the subject. Had al-Mahdi not enjoyed fal- 
conry we might not have had this book; on the other hand, had there 
not been in placea translation culture, which fostered the attitude of 
looking outside of Arab tradition for information on all subjects, 
al-Gassanîs book may have given us just Arab lore on falconry and 
nothing more. 


26 See the exhaustive study on the subject by D. Maller, ндеп zur melaeichn arabischer 
Faller, Вайл, W de Gruner, 1965. 
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Domestic and Foreign Policies and the 
Translation Movement 


1. THE TRANSLATION MOVEMENT IN THE 
SERVICE OF CENTRALIZED AUTHORITY 


 Al-Ma'mün came into power in the wake of a fratricidal civil war 
that shook the ‘Abbasid state to its foundations. Briefly to review the 
‘vents in order beer to appreciate the enormity of the tumult: his 
father, Haran arRatid, died in 193/809. Of the two brothers, 
al-Amin succeeded as caliph in Baghdad, while al-Ma’miin was 
stationed in Marw as governor of газап. The conflict between the 
two brothers started almost immediately and lasted until al-Amîns 
defeat and execution upon orders of al-Ma'miin’s victorious general, 
“Tahir (198/813). After the fall of Baghdad and al-Amini death, al 
Ma mûn remained in Marw from where he intended to rule, and this 
decision caused the civil war to be protracted for another six years. 
‘When al-Ma'man finally emerged victorious from the second phase 
of the civil war and decided to return to Baghdad in 204/819, the 
instability in al-Mansürs city had lasted for over ten years. 

Civil wars have lasting consequences, and this опе was no ex- 
ception; an argument could be made that the disintegration of the 
effective power of the “Abbasids that came with the advent of the 
Büyids in 945 began with this civil war. A-Ma'mün was faced with 
numerous problems, the most significant of which would appear to 
have been a crisis in legitimacy, more intractable by far than that 
faced by his great-grandfather, al-Mansür. Al-Mangtir was able to 
counter this, largely successfully because he was operating from а 
position of strength, by following a policy of inclusion and accom- 
modation, appropriating ideologies of the factions to be appeased in 
order го maintain their support; hence his adoption of a Zoroastrian 
imperial ideology, аз discussed in chapter 2. 

Al-Ma'man could not be so lucky; the situation was dramatically 
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different than it had been seventy years before. In the first place, the 
legitimacy crisis cut deeper, Al-Amin's execution, in addition to 
being the first regicide in ‘Abbisid history, was apparently also 
gratuitous. The amount of damage it did to al-Ma'min’ 

be gauged from the inordinate efforts al-Ma man and 
dists expended in order to revise hist р 

жа. Second, the policies of the carly "Abbasids, al-Ma' man's pre 
deccssors, in promotion of their cause eventually generated their own 
antitheses which, precipitated as they were by the civil war, it 
devolved upon alMa’miin to resolve. 

The policies ofinclusion and ideological accommodation initiated 
by al-Mansir and followed by his successors had the effect of 
allowing the unchecked development ofa variety of ideas, ideologies, 
and disciplines, As we saw, the translation movement was а direct 
beneficiary of these policies; by the same token, however, there also 
developed and were in the process of being recorded in writen form 
‘other approaches to Islam which did not stem from those classes in 
Baghdad which promoted the translation movement. In particular, 
‘codification of legal theory and practice would appear to have been 
the most significant development. The famous legal scholar a3-Safi', 
whose essay on legal method was destined to champion the cause of 
law on the basis of texts purporting to convey the Prophet's precedent 
(unna), died in 204/820. His essay, as pointedly noted by El-Hibri, 
was the result of such tendencies in the community rather than the 
use." To this one should also add the encouragement provided to 
such developments by another policy of the early ‘Abbasids, that of 
proselytism. There thus developed in che major cites of Islam during 
the first seventy years of ‘Abbasid rule groups of scholars or intel- 
lectuals, primarily preoccupied with law, who were by and large 
independent of central caliphal policies. 

The drive to centralization and firm control by the caliph was 
already apparent in the time of al-Mansür - the city plan of Baghdad 
with the caliph at the center being the mest conspicuous symbol of 
this— though even al-Mansür knew that he had to be flexible in order 
to maintain the largest amount of support. Nothing can illustrate this 
fact better than the reported incident between him and Malik ibn- 
Anas, the founder of the Maliki school of law. AI-Mansür asked him 


1L ELHs, The Rg of th Аш Caliph al Mé min (811-833): The бен fir Powe 
and the Crs of Legacy unpublished Is D. diseraion, Columbia Univers, 1992, 
рэв 
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to have his, Malik, book al-Muwasta’ adopted as the standard book 
on (acceptable) Aadits by the Prophet, but Malik declined. This 
story indicates two things; first, that al-Mansir attempted to create 
a canonical legal text that would be used uniformly and hence 
provide the caliph a measure of control, and, second, that Malik 
expressly desired to remain independent of caliphal authority on the 
grounds, indeed, of the variety of Muslim practice in the different 
cities. 

AI-Ma’ mins response to these challenges resulted in his adoption 
of polices that have been at the center of discussion, both partisan 
and scholarly, ever since his time. These policies are best represented 
by his imposition of the тта, or inquisition, the official institution 
of the doctrine of the created Qur'an, punishable by flogging or 
imprisonment for those who failed to profess their support of the 
doctrine in the course of legal proceedings. The question concerning 
the translation movement in this context is twofold: the role that it 
historically played in al-Ma'mūn’s overall policies, and the reasons 
for the by and large distorted picture of that role given by mainstream 
historiography. I say distorted because al-Ma'mün is almost univer- 
sally credited in subsequent Arabic historiography and the modern 
studies that depend on it for having initiated, either actually or 
effectively, the translation movement. This of course is not true, as 
already discussed, but the question why there developed a perception 
that he did is worthy of comment. 

In the preceding chapters, 1 found useful the exposition of early 
“Abbasid policies by al-Abbati, as reported by al-Mas‘tet. Here again 
he provides a unique perspective with which it is profitable to start. 
He says about al-Ma mûn: 


At the beginning of his reign, when he was under the influence 
of al-Fadl ibn-Sahl and others, he used to spend time investi- 
gating astrological rulings and prognostications, to follow what 
the stars prescribed, and to model his conduct on that of the 
past Sasanian emperors like Ardašir ibn-Babak and others. He 
worked hard at reading ancient books; he was keen on their 
study and assiduous in their reading to the point that he 
became skilled in their understanding and proficient in their 
comprehension. 

‘When, however, after the well-known fate befell al-Fadl ibn- 
Sahl, al-Ma'mûn arrived in ‘Irig, he turned his back on all that 
of Unity and the Promise of 
hment. He held sessions with 
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theologians and admitted to his company scholars who had 
distinguished themselves in dialectic disputation and debate, 
people like Abü-LHudayl and an-Nazzim as well as their 
partisans and adversaries. He had jurists and the leamed among 
men of general culture attend his sessions: he had such men 
brought from various cities and stipends for them allocated. As 
a result, people developed an interest in conducting theoretical 
investigations and learned how to do research and use dialecti; 
each group among them wrote books in which it championed 
its cause and through which it supported its doctrines? 


ALMa'máün was the product of the policies of his forefathers 
described in the preceding chapters; al-Abbiris report on him is 
significant in corroborating this. His mother was Persian (possibly 
the granddaughter of the rebel Ustadsis against al-Mansür), and no 
doubt this fact weighed heavily in Harûn’: decision to make him 
governor of Hurasin, but it was his education, which was imbued 
з imperial ideology first applied to the 
Islamic empire by al-Mansür, that lent him an outlook wholly 
‘consistent with that ideology; hence his reliance on astrology and 
hence his deep study of he “ancient books,” precisely along the lines 
described in chapter 2. His support during the years he spent in 
Marw, both before and after al-Amin's death, came from the 
provincial elite of Hurasin who in all probability entertained notions 
of the revival of the Sasanian empire. The incident about al- 
Ma'man’ initial adoption of green, the color of the Sasanians, as 
state color, only to be exchanged for the black of the Muslim 
“Abbasids upon his return to Baghdad, would seem to be indicative 
of such tendencies? 

AL-Fadl ibn-Sahl, al-Ma'miin’s mentor, advisor, and vizier, was the 
representative of the interests of that class. Whatever reason it was 
that made al-Ma'miin’s father, Harûn ar-Rasid, turn against and 
remove the Burmakids from power in Baghdad in 187/803, it must 
have been related to al-Ma'mün' decision to eliminate al-Fadl, the 
erstwhile protégé of the Barmakids, once he had decided to return 
to Baghdad. Judging by these two incidents alone, it is obvious that 
the old “Sasanian” faction and its policies were no longer relevant to 


with che Zoroastrian Sasa 


2 Mas ûdi, Mani ad debe, $3453 Pela. 
3 For the significance ofthe color change ee El-Hibri, lam, p 207 
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the situation the “Abbasid dynasty found itself in at the beginning of 
the ninth century. The historical situation had changed. 

For one thing, the old Sasanian ideology could no longer have had 
the same function as it did sixty years before. Not only did the 
intervening years see a rapid conversion to Islam among the Persian 
population, but their elite, who had supported al-Ma mûn during 
his years in Marw, were in no position го do the same for him as 
caliph of the entire Islamic empire; besides, their irrevocable support 
had already been won by al-Ma'min and there was no need for 
further gestures. Second, the Zoroastrian ideology and its astrological 
history as interpreted for al-Mansur viewed the “Abbasid dynasty as 
the inheritors of the past empires in the area. After the civil war, 
however, and especially after al-Ma'mün’s decision to name the ‘Ald 
ar Rida as his heir while he was still in Marw, che political power and 
prestige of the ‘Abbasid family had much waned. In this context, al- 
‘Mi'min must have clearly realized that staying in Marw and 
continuing with this ideology would have made of him а provincial 
governor, not the caliph of a world empire, He had no choice but to 
return to Baghdad. 

Abandoning Marw also entailed sbandoning the Zoroastrian 
ideology and replacing it with something else. The choice was 
obvious; al-Ma' mûn would be the Islamic emperor, "God's caliph,” 
as the title that he newly adopted in 201/816-17 implied.* Al- 
Mı'mûr's choice in а way was forced upon him by the ascendancy 
of Islam as a religion throughout the empire, the legacy of his 
predecessor’ policies of proseytism. However, the manner in which 
al-Ma’miin decided to apply Islamist ideology was his own decision, 
a decision that resulted in the тта, “inquisition.” 

AL-Ma'mûn's new policy was based on an absolutist interpretation 
Рат with the caliph as the ultimate arbiter of dogma. This was 
largely unprecedented in Islamic history and completely against the 
current of decentralization of religious authority that had been 
gaining momentum until al-Ma'miin’ time. This decision must be 
evaluated in the context of other policy efforts of al-Ma'miin that 
have one common theme and concer, the overarching policy to 
centralize all power in the hands of the caliph and those immediately 


4 For the significance of the adoption of this ile by al-M mûn sec the dacusion in El 
Hbri, aLMs min, pp. 114-23, in which he diferentes i. against Crone and Hinks, 
боп the use made of it by previous dips: ? Crone and М. Hinds, Gad Cab Rein 
‘Aaah inde Firs Ceo of Dor, Calis, Carbide University Prem 1906. 
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and absolutely under his control. On a broad politcal level, al- 
Ma mûn sought to re-establish, especially after the negative impact 
of the civil war, the centralized authority of his office. On the military 
level, he adopted policies that centralized the army. On an adminis- 
trative level, given the considerable trouble he had with some of his 
judges, he paid special attention to the judicial system and tried to 
gain firmer control over it. On the fiscal level, he instituted a far- 
reaching coinage reform that produced uniformity in, and granted 
the capital control over, provincial mint outputs. On an ideclogical 
level, the centralizing tendencies of al-Ma’min’s policies were in a 
way a reaction to developments within Islam: the appearance, by his 
time, of numerous religious scholars who were perceived as the 
proper interpreters of Islam and as taking power away from the 
central authorities; alMa’min was not willing w subordinate 
caliphal authority го that of anybody else. Finally, on a personal level, 
al-Ma'müris decision was conditioned by his upbringing in the 
Sasanian ideology, which provides a significant clue for an under- 
and interpretation of his overall centralizing policies. 

AL Albiri very perspicaciously mentions that al-Ma mûn behaved 
like the Sasanian emperors, especially like Ardašir ibn-Babak, Le, 
Ardašir 1, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty (т. 224-42). Ardašīr 
was understandably famous in Sasanian history for his politica 
wisdom, and there is attributed to him a “testament” (andar ‘ahd) 
in which he offers advice to future Sasanian emperors on how to rule, 
‘The document, which in its original Pahlavi form would appear to 
date from the period just before the Arab conquests, is extant in 
an carly Arabic translation. On the subject of religion and its function 
in government, “Ardašir” has the following advice to give: 


Know that royal authority and religion are two brothers in 
perfect agreement with each other. Neither can subsist without 
the other, because religion is the foundation of royal authority, 
and subsequently royal authority becomes the guardian of 
religion; royal authority cannot do without its foundation, and 
religion cannot do without its guardian, because whatever has 


5 For Мумий, military and administrative centralization policies see Kenney, Бану 
Abbacd Caliph, pp. 164-74; EL Hibs al M min prone much ofthe documentation 
and argumen on this sue 

6 T Fit, "Cuinage Reform under tbe "Abbisid Caliph aM mûn." Jounal of she 
oronie and Social Hoof th Orit, 1993, rol. 36, pp 72-7. 
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no guardian gets lost and whatever has no foundation is 
demolished. The very first thing which I fear for you is that 
people of low social standing will surpass you in the study of 
religion, its interpretation, and in learning it and that your 
confidence in the power of royal authority will lead you to 
underestimate them; there will физ come about in the domain 
of religion concealed leaderships among those from che subject 
lower classes and the riffraff commoners whom you had at one 
time wronged, treated harshly, dispossessed, intimidated, and 
humiliated. 

Know that there can never come together in a single state a 
concealed religious leader and a declared political leader with- 
out the religious leader usurping the power from the political 
leader, because religion is the foundation and royal authority 
the pillar, and he who controls the foundation is in better 
control of the entire edifice than he who controls the pillar, 

Know that your rule extends only over the bodies of your 
subjects, and that kings have no rule over hearts. Know that 
even if you subdue the power of people you shall no: subdue 
their minds. Know that the dispossessed person who is intelli- 
gent will unsheath against you his tongue, which is sharper than 
his sword, and that he can inflict upon you the most severe 
harm with it [the tongue] when he wends its contrivances 
toward religion: for it is in terms of religion that he will 
argue, for the sake of religion chat he will prend to get angry, 
and on account of religion that he will cry and religion that he 
will invoke... 

‘The king ought not to concede to worshippers, ascetics, and 
the pious that they are worthier of the religion, more fond of 
it, and more angry оп its account than himself? 


As Fritz Steppat pointed out, the wording in the translation of this 
document is very similar to that selected by al-Ma'mün in his edict 


7 Fot he ext follow the readings in albis Nar ай бет Munir М. a} Madani (e). 
(Cairo, 1990 vol. 7, pp. 7, 89, rather than the ейп of ADs, "Abd Ard, Beirat, 
Dar Sader 1967, pp. 53-4. 56,57. There s ako an edition by M. Grignaschi. "Que 
spécimens de la liés sasanide conservés da ks bibliohêqucs вања Jal 
Asiatique, 166, vol. 254. pp. 46-67. мий a following French translations or che relevant 
(passager see pp. 70-2. On testamentary еше іа Pahlavi е 5. Shaked, "Алдап Air 
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ordering the mibna Following ArdaSir's advice, a Ma'mün clearly 
perceived that the pluralism implied in religious authority vested in a 
number of religious scholars was inimical to the interests of the state. 
The mibma was his attempt to wrest control back for the central 
government and avoid the dangers against which Ardaiirs text 
warned. 

In order to succeed in his efforts to re-establish the centralized 
authority of the caliph and even expand its extent in his person, al- 
‘Ma'man engaged in an intensive propaganda campaign that rested 
оп two pillars: that he was indeed the champion of Islam, the 
foundation of the state, and that he was the final arbiter about the 
true interpretation of Islam, all others being secondary. In order to 
achieve the first objective, al-Ma'mün initiated an imperialist war 
against che infidels, the Byzantines — imperialis in the sense that it 
was qualitatively different from the seasonal raids engaged in by his 
"Abbasid predecessors? AI-Ma'müris campaigns had the purpose of 
resting territory from the Byzantines and settling it with Muslims 
in order to expand the domain of Dar al-Islam. 

The second objective could be achieved only by divesting the 
criteria for religious authority from the religious scholars who had 
reigned supreme ший his day and by concentrating them in the 
person of the caliph who would be supported by an organic intel- 
lectual elite; this in turn could be effected only by making the caliphs 
personal judgment in interpreting the religious texts, based on 
reason, the ultimate criterion, The caliph could arrive at a judgment, 
and convince others that it was the proper one, by means of debate 
and dialectic argumentation; these would be the tools in deciding 
religious questions and forming a judgment about them, and not the 
dogmatic statements of religious leaders based on transmitted author- 
iry. Hence al-Ma’man’s policies of encouraging debate and the 
popularity of dialectic, as al-Abl 

Tt is perhaps siginificant to register a distinction. Al-Ma'min did 
not so much desire to have the final say in religion on personal 
grounds, though of course this was a beneficial by-product, as not to 
concede to "people of low social standing,” as the Testament of 
Arlaiie puts it, the upper hand in matters of religion; he did not wane 


€ итү». “Brom "Abd Ario d Me i А Pian Eier i de Polley of he 
roba in W al-CQadî (d), Sada nba & mier [Resch for Ihn "Abbie 
Beirut, Amescan Univerty of Beirut, 1981, pp. 451-4 
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to abdicate the right of the ruler to be the ultimate arbiter of religious 
orthodoxy and belief. Hence he wanted to create a chas from above 
who would be, together with him, in charge of religion, and nox the 
masses from below who, with their "hidden leaderships,” would be 
їп control. This was apparently a new orientation in Islamic society: 
it seems that dl-Ma'mün was consciously trying to create a religious 
aristocracy to go along with the political one. 

In both these policies, al-Ma' mûn built upon and modified those 
of his predecessors. He adopted the Zoroastrian imperial ideology of 
centralized government and merely substituted Islam for Zoro- 
astrianism; and he adopted the policy of proselytism to Islam on the 
basis of dialectic argumentation, with the proviso that his judgment 
would be final. In both these policies, the translation movement 
offered him significant support. 


2. FOREIGN POLICY AND THE TRANSLATION 
MOVEMENT: THE IDEOLOGY OF ANTI- 
BYZANTINISM AS PHILHELLENISM 


AlMa'mün was born in 170/786 when the translation movement 
was well on its way and grew up in the cultural environment 
impregnated by the attitudes of the Barmakids, arguably its mostavid. 
supporters, Asa young man he read and studied zealously the books 
of the ancients, alAbbar tells us. By the time he became caliph, it 
is certain not only that he as an individual had intemalized values 
that considered the translation movement and all that it stood for as 
a cultural good, but also that these values were the dominant ones 
among intellectuals in his Hurisini capital of Marw, where he was 
proclaimed caliph in 196/812, and of course in Baghdad, where he 
entered as caliph in 204/819, That he would actively further promote 
the translation movement, therefore, as all his predecessors had done 
before him, never came then, and it should not come now, into 
question. The reports that he initiated or that he was the one caliph 
mos: responsible for the uanslacions should accordingly be dis- 
counted as later and obviously tendentious revisionist versions. 
Rather the question should be, given that the translation movement 
was a social fact, and that, assuming even these revisionist reports to 
‘contain a kernel of truth insofar as they indicate that he made much 
of the translation movement, what particular use he made of it 

As the social history of early ‘Abbasid society becomes better 
known, it becomes increasingly clear that propagation of caliphal 
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policies through "public relations” campaigns that exploited rhetoric 
то which the public was most sensitive, or to use а crasser term, 
through propaganda, vas part and parcel of the work of adminis. 
tration, ALMa mûn paid particular attention to this aspect of 
administration for good reason: not only did he come to power as a 
result of regicide which had the additional onus of also being 
fratricide, as already briefly mentioned, but he also initiated, after his 
return to Baghdad, a vigorous drive for ceatralization and con- 
solidation of power that was bound to draw fire from numerous 
quarters. He therefore instituted powerful propaganda campaigns in 
order to legitimize his accession to power, justify the regicide and 
fratricide, propagate and advertise his policies, and have them finally 
accepted. An excellent example of the workings of such campaigns is 
provided by the way in which al-Ma'mün (Le., the circles around 
him) tried to justify the deposition and murder of al-Amin by 
the Mecca Protocol for succession that had been promul- 
gated in 802 by their father Haran ar-RaSid. Historical record has 
preserved both the original document, which clearly stated that the 
succession was going unconditionally first to al-Amin and then to al- 
Ma’man, and the “revised” version from pro-Ma'minid circles that 
justified the revolt should al-Amin not adhere to the conditions 
stipulated. 

In foreign affairs, al-Ma'mün attempt to present himself as the 
champion of Isam, according co the dictates of his new ideological 
drive, resulted in a distinctly aggressive policy against the Byzantines. 
This policy crystallized after he had secured, militarily and adminis- 
айуу, the western provinces toward the end of his reign, specifi- 
cally when he started instituting the mina; it is therefore all the more 
apparent that the campaigns against the Byzantines and the harsh 
new domestic policies are related. The total war against the Byzan- 
tines that he initiated had an ideological component that was new. 
‘The Byzantines were portrayed as deserving of Muslim attacks not 
only because they were infidels — this was the theme already present 
in Muhammad’ alleged letter to Heraclius — but because they were 
also culturally benighted and inferior not only to Muslims but also 
to their own ancestors, the ancient Greeks. The Muslims, by 
contradistinction, in addition to being superior because of Islam, 
were also superior because they appreciated ancient Greek science 


10 See Т. ЫНЫ, "Harun al-Rashid and the Меса rore of 802: A Plan for Division 
о Succession?" штата! Journal of Middle Eart Studiet, 192. vl 24, p. 463. 
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and wisdom and had translated their books into Arabic. This 
superiority is even transferred to Islam itself аз a religions the 
Byzantines turned their back on ancient science because of Christi 
anity, while the Muslims had welcomed it because of Islam. Anti- 
Byzantinism thus becomes philhellenism. The translation movement 
was providing the Muslims with ideological tools to fight against the 
Byzantines; in the process, the translation movement and all that it 
stood for gained further in valorization within Islamic society. 

These anti-Bysantine and anti-Christian aspects of al-Ma'mink 
propaganda campaign can be seen in their initial stages reflected in 
the works of al Cah (d. 233/868), the propagandist laureate of a 
Ma'mûn and his Mu чаз й successors! He describes the Byzantines 
(Ram) as people of great merit and scientific accomplishments, and 
then asks how it is possible for such people, under the influence of 
Christianity, го believe in three gods and claim that a mere mortal 
‘who urinates and defecates was actually a god: 


The Byzantines posses an architecture different from that of 
others They can produce carving and carpentry as nobody else 
сап, Besides, they havea holy book and a religious community. 
Te is unmistakable and undeniable that they possess beauty, are 
familiar with arithmetic, astrology and calligraphy, and have 
courage, insight and a variety of great sills... 

Despite all this, they believe that there arc three gods, two 
secret and one visible, just as а lamp requires ой, a wick and a 
container. The same applies [in heir opinion] to the substance 
of the gods. They assume that a creature became creator, a slave 
became master, а newly created being became an originally 
uncreated being, but was then crucified and killed with а crown 
of thorns on the head, and then disappeared, only to bring 
himself back to life after death... 

If we had not seen it with our own eyes and heard it with 
‘our own ears, we would not consider it true. We would not 
believe that a people of religious philosophers [murakallimin], 
physicians, astronomers, diplomats, arithmeticians, secretaries 


11 А-а was Бон brought to the attention of al-Ms'mün in 200/81718 through hit 
writings onthe quetion of he imamate, te., the leadership of de Muslim communi, 
which the caliph found much w his ling AkGabia den moved о Baghdad and spent 
‘mow fh Ме there See, most convenient the introduction by C. Pelit, The Lif and 
Works of bie Berkeley and Los Angeles Universicy of Сабота Pres, 1969, pp. 5-9 
and his ferences there. 
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and masters of every discipline could say that а man who, as 
they themselves have seen, ate, drank, urinated, excreted, 
suffered hunger and thirst, dressed and undressed, gained and 
lose [weight], who lates, as they assume, was crucified and 
killed, is Lord and Creator and providential God, eternal and 
пог newly created, who lets the living die and brings the dead 
back to life and can create at will a great deal more for the 
world, and that they still take pride in his crucifixion and 
slaying, as do the Jews. 


It is to be noted that the thrust of the argument against the 
Christian Byzantines is not chat Christianity is to be disapproved of 
simply because Islam superseded it, but because Christian beliefs are 
inherently irrational, a regrettable situation that can befall even an 
otherwise enlightened people. The allusion to Islamic society in this 
argument by al-Cáhiz is unmistakable: there is a lesson to be learned 
from the Byzantines, because the Muslims, equally enlightened, run 
the risk, if they follow the anthropomorphic nonsense of certain 
Muslims, of lapsing into similar irrationality. This particular bene 
which al-Gáhiz lends to his argument requires that the ancient 
Greeks and Byzantines be considered as one people, and he thus 
deliberately blurs the distinction between the ancient Greeks and the 
Byzantines.!? However, in another work, on the refutation of 
Christians, where the argument is based on drawing а distinction 
between the two, al-Gabiz contrasts the ancient Greeks and the 
Byzantines who, he claims, have no science but are mere artisans. He 
introduces that section also by drawing a contrast between Christians 
and Jews 


The difference between the Christians and the Jews is that the 
later consider that the study of philosophy is a cause of 
unbelief, chat the application of dialectic to the study of religion 
is a heresy and the very Fountainhead of doubt, that the only 
true learning is that contained in the Pentateuch and the 
writings of the Prophets, and that the belief in the efficacy of 


12 From al ahi Kiih aL Abbi иал by Rosenthal, Сеш Herta, рр. 44-5; 
a less ial translation abo by eir, ai, р. 38, discussed by C. Ры, "Ab Gabi Les 
ations aes ees croyances relie. Journal Ашы, 1967, vo 235, p. B6 
reprinted in his Ender su Diti зо саја, de Hm (Vile V ¢), London, 
Variorum, 1976, no V. 

15 This warmond by Plar, “Nations cides" p. 71 
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medicine and faith in astrologers? predictions are likewise 
causes of heresy, leading towards heterodoxy and away from 
the path trodden by their forefathers and models. They go to 
such extremes in the matter that they suffer the blood of those 
who do those things to be spilt with impunity, and silence any 
who are tempted to follow their example. 

Had the common people but known that the Christians and 
the Byzantines have neither wisdom nor clarity [of mind] nor 
depth of thought but are simply clever with their hands in 
wood-turning, carpentry, plastic arts, and weaving of silk 
brocade, they would have removed them from the ranks of the 
literati and dropped them from the roster of philosophers and 
sages because works like the Organon, On Coming to Be and. 
Passing Away, and Meteorology were written by Aristotle, and 
he is neither Byzantine nor Christian; the Almagest was written 
by Ptolemy, and he is neither Byzantine nor Christian; the 
Elements was written by Euclid, and he is neither Byzantine nor 
Christian; medical books were written by Galen, who was 
neither Byzantine nor Christian; and similarly with the books 
by Democritus, Hippocrates, Plato, and on and on. All these 
are individuals of one ration; they have perished but the traces 
of their minds live on: they are the Greeks, Their re 
different from the religion of the Byzantines, and their culture. 
was different from the culture of the Byzantines. They were 
scientists, while these people [the Byzantines] are artisans who 
appropriated the books of the Greeks on account of the 
geographical proximity. Some of those books they ascribed to 
themselves while others they converted то their religion, except 
for those Greek books that were too famous and the philo- 
sophical works that were too well known; unable, then, to 
change the names [of the authors] of these books, they claimed 
that the Greeks were but onc of he Byzantine tribes. They used 
their religious beliefs то boast superiority over the Jews, to 
display arrogance toward the Arabs, and to wax haughty over. 
the Indians to the point that they actually claimed that our 
sages are followers of theirs, and that our philosophers have 
followed their example. And that is фас 


AL Capiz ar d'a Nat'l бана 7А M. a (e4), Cairo, a ini 
1979, vol.3, pp. 314-15. Палацо of the бен paragraph on the Christians and che Jew 
by Pella bi p, 87. CE farther Pelar, "Natione clie" p.71 
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Here the identity of the Byzantines with the ancient Greeks, with 
some of the greatest names listed for rhetorical effect, is presented as 
a false claim put forth by the Byzantines for self serving purposes. As 
Christians, however, hey have no philosophers — and neither do Jews 
— with the unavoidable implication in al-Gahiz’s time that Muslims 
do. The lengthy description of the irrational fanaticism of the Jews 
which precedes again could have only contemporary resonance for al- 
Gabi; if Muslims wish to abandon reason and cling only to 
tradition, then they would be no better than the Jews. 

Al-Ma mûn's propaganda campaign found fertile ground among 
intellectuals who sought to capitals on the implications of such a 
ideological stand. Apparently among the fist to elaborate on such 
implications for the benefit of the cultivation of the translated 
sciences in ' Abbasid society was the famous philosopher, al-Kindi (d. 
shortly after 256/870). He devised a genealogy according 
Yanan, the eponymous ancestor of the ancient Greeks 
Jonians), was presented as the brother of Qahan, the ancestor of the 
Arabs. In this way the sciences of the ancient Greeks could be 
presented as Arab in “Abbasid society 
through the translation movement would be no more than à re- 
patriation of these sciences among their original owners. This 
schema, as a matter of fact, is exactly parallel to the Zoroastrian 
Sasanian ideology discussed earlier in chapter 2.3; just as Sibür and 
Chosroes | sought to bring together again the ancient Persian 
wisdom allegedly scattered through Alexander's conquests and re 
translate it into a Persian language, so did the ‘Abbasid Arab 
intellectuals try to "re- translate into their language and cultivate the 
sciences which, though belonging to them gencalogically, happened 
to be written in a different language for historical reasons." 

The anti-Byzantine and philhellenic rhetoric among intellectuals 
continued apace in che following century; i also intensifed, became 
more specific, and gained in sophistication. At the propaganda level, 
this would indicate that the promoters of the translation movement 
found it extremely beneficial to their cause; while at a broader level 
icis a sign of the wider acceptance of this version as historical fact in 
Ue 


15 ACKindi was crcl in а poem by a younger conemporary declogan, an- Ni a 
Akbar, who drew the териме umplicaions of а Ко arempt at genealogical 
meonemcon: he mid, addressing А Kind, “Would you relate herey to th religion of 
“Muhammad” See he terts in Mas od, Mari. $066 Pelar, nd the disaussion by J 
san En Be Mach Hiroe Bein Wiesbaden. F Steiner. 1971. 4 
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Al-Mas'îdî, the cultural historian par excellence of the fourth! 
tenth century, provides interesting documentation in this regard. For 
him, the Byzantines arc different from the ancient Greeks not merely 
through hearsay but because of ther specific genealogies. The Greeks 
are descendants of Үаб the Byzantines of Sim; they are thus 
‘essentially different though the Byzantines imitate the Greeks: 


Both in their spoken and written language the Byzantines 
follow in the footsteps of the Greeks, though they never 
reached their level either in the essential purity or absolute 
eloquence of the language. The language of the Byzantines is 
inferior in comparison with that of the Greeks and its syntax, 

expressed and in the customary manner 


Regardless, however, whether there is a real or supposed genealogical 
connection between the ancient Greeks and the Byzantines, the 
critical event that separates them, the decisive factor that makes them 
‘essentially different and renders the Byzantines inferior, is the advent 
of Christianity. Al-Mas'tdi, again, is quite explicit about this: 


During the time of the ancient Greeks, and for a little while 
during the Byzantine [i.e., in this case, Roman] empire, the 
philosophical sciences kept on growing and developing, and 
scholars and philosophers were respected and honored. They 
developed their theories on natural science — on the body, the 
intellect, the soul - and on the quadrivium, i.e., on arithmétiké, 
the science of numbers, on gedmerrike, the science of surfaces 
and geometry, on astronomia, the science of the stars, and on 
iibi, the science of the harmonious composition of melo- 
dies. The sciences continued to be in great demand and 
intensely cultivated until the religion of Christianity appeared. 
among the Byzantines; they then effaced the signs of philo- 
sophy, eliminated its traces, destroyed its paths, and they 
changed and corrupted what the ancient Greeks had set forth 
in clear expositions.” 


16 Амаа, Mig S664 Pele 

17 AE Mardi, Mars, 741 fell See the extensive discussion of he Musi view of the 
Byzantines during these centuries by A. Мара. Lage humaine du monde татал 
usual du eric Palla Haye, Mouton, 1975, vol.2, pp. 368-70,and chapter 
B. in parscular pp. 466-70. 
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The significince of this attitude among Muslim intellectuals and 
what it indicates should not be misapprchended. Its intention is not 
to extol paganism at the expense of Christianity, an impossible stance 
for any Muslim; Christianity, after all, is a Book religion acknowl- 
edged as such in the Qur'an, and Jesus a respected prophe, while 
the paganism and polytheism of the ancient Greeks are anathema. 
The intended referent is again Islam, or the different versions of it 
vying for supremacy in the third-fourth/ninth-tench centuries. This 
attitude is indicative of the apparently unquestioned assumption that 
the Greek sciences, as transmitted through the translation move- 
ment, area cultural good, because it ison the basis of this assumption 
‘that Christianity can be shown со have been an evil for the Byzan- 
tines, The moral is chus there for everybody to draw: were Muslims 
to reject the Greek sciences they would be no better than the 
Christian Byzantines; the superiority of Islam over Christianity in. 
this context, therefore, is solely based on the Muslim acceptance of 
the fruits of the translation movement. 

‘Tha this atitude was dominant and widespread in the fourth/tenth 
century, the last century of the translation movement, can be seen 
from numerous instances of its occurrence; the Byzantines are fre- 
quently reported as prohibiting philosophy and the sciences. Ibn-an- 
Nadim in his Fihrist transmits from someone “trustworthy” that the 
Byzantines bumed fifteen loads of books by Archimedes [F 256.19 = 
GAS V.121). Elsewhere he offers a summary of a sympathetic version 
of the Julian romance. The Christian Byzantines are portrayed as 
initially prohibiting philosophy because "it is contrary to prophetic 
laws"; then Julian, under the influence of Themi the commen- 
tator of Aristotle's books, restores the study of philosophy which, 
however, is prohibited once again by the Christians afier his death. 

‘This attitude found its widest currency, however, in the notorious 
but fictitious history of the transmission of Greek philosophy and 
medicine from Alexandria to Baghdad. This history appears, with 
significant variations, in a number of important authors, but it was 
оп the basis of the account attributed to al-Farabi that Meyerhof 
formulated his famous essay "From Alexandria to Baghdad" over 
sixty years ago.” 


18 FALIG-242 6 English vandition by Rosental, Clasica Heritage, pp. 45-7. 
19 M. Meyerhof "Von Aloandrien nach Naptad. Fin Beitrag эи Geschichte des 
Philosophischen und medainischen менеи be den Arabera,” Sica der 
Berliner Akademie der Wien, illic Historische Klasse, 1930, pp. 389-429. 
ЕА wanton of he text by a Fit in Rusenthal, Саза Hag, pp. 30-1. The 
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‘The version that can be considered closest to the original, however, 
is that preserved, independently of cach other, by the autodidact 
Cairene physician, Ibn-Ridwan (d. 460/1068), and by the personal 
physician of Saladin, Ibn-Gumay' (d. 594/1198). This version, in 
Ibn-Gumay"s words, runs as follows: 


[The history of medicine begins with a brief account of the 
development in antiquity from Asclepius to Galen] After 
Galen, the community of the Christians emerged from and 
prevailed over the Greeks. The Christians considered it a fult 
to study intellectual matters and their kings cast away the 
care for medicine and failed to take care of its students. So 
its students ceased to commit themselves to the toilsome 
study of medicine and found reading Hippocrates and Galen's 
works too tedious; thus, it fell into disorder and its condition 
worsened. 

Then came Oribasius, after the Christian kings! lack of 
interest in the instruction [of medicine] was firmly rooted. He 
intended to spread instruction among the masses by means of 
popularization, facilitation, and by limiting the material and 
the time required for study lest it perish and vanish. He 
compiled compendia in which he popularized the art for the 
masses and through which he facilitated its study for them. In 
that he was followed by Paul [of Aegina] and others after him. 
up to the present time. Thus, books in the art became nume: 
ous in the form of compendia, abridgments, summaries, and 
the like, and Hippocrates and Galen’ works on medicine fell 
into oblivion. 

‘When none of the kings any longer felt the desire to promote 
the teaching [of medicine] and the people found Hippocrates 
and Galen's works on it too tedious and tended to compendia 
and abridgments, the most prominent Alexandrian physicians, 
afraid that the art would vanish altogether, asked those kings 
to retain the teaching [of medicine] in Alexandria and [to 


idence prsened by Meyerhof was аву critic by G. Strohmaier, "Von 
Alecandrien nach Bagdai cine Бе Банан in J. Wiesner (ей), dite, 
Wk and Wirkung, Paul Morau eine vl 2 Berlin, W de Саут 1987, po 380-9, 
©. Endres objec to the teem "cour for which he would satiate “ore sided": 
"The Defense of Reason: The Plea for Philosophyin бе Relgious Community." Zach 
dir Gechcht der Arsch Hamisen Wasenchtn, 1990 vl. 6 pp 16-17. 
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allow] only rwenty books on medicine to be read, sixteen from. 
Galen's and four from Hippocrates works. They granted that 
request, and the instruction [of medicine] continued in Alex- 
andria until the days of “Umar ibn-‘Abd-al-‘Aziz when the 
supervisor of instruction converted to Islam at his hands and 
became his companion. This was before ‘Umar had become 
caliph 

After he had become caliph, instruction was transferred to 
Antioch, Нап, and other places, and the teaching stood on 
shaky ground until a-Ma'mün "Abd-Allih ibn-Hárün ar- 
Rashid became caliph, who revived and spread it and favored 
excellent physicians. But for him, medicine and other 
plines of the ancients would have been effaced and obliterated 
just as medicine is obliterated now from the lands of the 
Greeks, which had been most distinguished in this field. 

As regards the twenty books to whose instruction the most 
prominent physicians restricted themselves, these are the 
following [there follows a list of Galen's and Hippocrates) 
works contained in the Summaria Alexandrinarum. "9 


The origin of the core element of this "history" is in all likelihood 
to be sought in an account of the genesis of the medical curriculum 
in late antiquity in Alexandria known as the Summaria Alex: 
andrinorum (Gaudmi' al-lskandariniyyin), The earliest exemplar of 
such an account, without the anti-Christian sentiments, is found in 
the work on medical conduct (adsb at-tabib) by the ninth-century 
scholar fiom Edessa, Ishq ibn- Alî ar-Ruhawi. After mentioning 
that Galen wrote a separate book for ай the principles of nature which 
a physician must know in order to practice medicine, he adds, 


When the learned physicians of Alexandria, in the course of 
their assemblies and gatherings of students of medicine, saw 
that the zeal of most of thc young men of their time did not 
go so far as to induce them to study all of these books ~ and 
especially those which Galen composed — and wished to 


э н. Fihndrich (ed), fon Juma’ шше э Salih аё Din om the Revival f he Art of 
‘Medicine (Abhandlungen би die Kunde des Morgelandes ХУА) Weeden, F. 
ават 1983, pp. 18-19. For ba Cumay work in general see М. Meyerhof, "Sultan 
Saladin Physician on the Transmission of Geek Medcine to the Arabs,” Ballin of ie 
ser of Medicine. 1945. vo. 18. pp. 169-78. and especially 177 
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facilitate the study of medicine for the students, they organized 
ES books of Galen as sixteen books, abridged them as com- 
in an effort to shorten and summarize them, and taught 
them in йк е өм, ch lace where they used олса. 
‘Therefore he who claims to know the nature of the human 
body and how to treat it in health and illness must be informed 
about these books. He should know their arrangement and 
should read them with the aid of a learned professor. [Ar- 
Ruhawi then goes on to list the sixteen books. 2! 


Jc would appear that al-Ma'münis public relations managers 
took over such a core account and added the anti-Christian polemic 
and the final eulogy to him, as in Ibn-Gumay’s version. As a 
matter of fact, the version of the account as preserved in Ibn- 
Ridwan has an even more elaborate final section in praise of al- 
Ma'mün, one that makes precisely the point that the caliph and his 
partisans wished to convey by means of their anti-Byzantine but 
philhellenic polices: 


Al-Ma'mün revived [the teaching of medicine] by favoring the 
most excellent of men. But for that. all the sciences of the 
ancients, including medicine, logic, and philosophy, would 
have been forgotten, <just as they are forgotten» today in the 
lands in which they were most specifically cultivated, I mean 
Rome, Athens, the Byzantine provinces, and in many other 
lands? 


"This drives home the main point al-Ma'mán's new anti-Byzantine 
ideology wishes to promote: the Islamic polity, under the leadership 


21 Acaba, The Conduet of she Physician (Facsimile f the unique Edirne ms. Selimiye 
1658), Асано of che esie for the History of Arabic ami Science edid by E 
esi, Sie C, vol 18, Frankfurt am Man, 1985, рр. 193-4. To be used with caution 
is the Hrglish canton by М. Levey, Medical Eli of Medial Бит, Teaco f 
Hie American Philanphical Soi 1967, vol. 57, pare 3. р. Bia. About the hind of 
instruction offered а the Melee Hunays statement cited in chapter 1.1 

22 Њо Ridwin, ААВ anf! f heo a lom дайа apti К. абалап (e 
‘Baghdad Мува биа Bid, 1986, pp. 07-8. The estat the top of p. 108 it 
probably то be emended o леан chad тыг» al aua f Lud... For the 
ol in general see AZ, landa “An Атр Reconemueionof the Late Alexandrian 
Medical Curriculum” Medal Нету, 1976, vol. 20 pp. 25-54. СЕ further Ulmann, 
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of the caliph, is the true heir to ancient Greece and all che human 
sciences. Byzantium, the main political enemy of the Islamic empire, 
is culturally defunct; chere now only remains to eliminate it politi- 
cally as well. 

Ic is interesting to note that in promoting such an ideology al- 
Ma'mün was not really introducing a completely new direction 
but merely re-orienting the ideological attitudes espoused by the 
‘Abbasid ruling house since his great-grandfather al-Mansür. The 
latter had appropriated Zoroastrian imperial ideology which also 
portrayed the ‘Abbasid caliphate as the heir to the ancient empires 
and the promoter, indeed, of the very same Greek sciences. The only 
difference is that the Iranian ideology viewed those sciences as 
originally Iranian and che Sasanian empire as the vehicle of their 
transmission, whereas al-Ma'münis re-orientation concentrates on 
ancient Greece and Byzantium. This shift removes from the picture 
the Iranians insofar as their territorial conquest was complete and 
ideological and religious cooptation nearly so, and functions to 
localize attention to the Byzantines and the Christians who are now 
presented both as the new enemy of and foil to Muslims, and as 
examples to be avoided of religious irrationality and obscurantism. 

‘Al-Ma'man’s ideological campaign in this regard proved success 
ful. For example, Şad a-Andalusts perception of the translation 
movement in relation to the Byzantine empire is precisely what al- 
‘Ma'main’ propaganda had intended to convey: 


‘The first among the Arabs who cultivated the sciences was the 
second caliph, Abü-Ca'far al-Mansür. He was — God have 
mercy on him ~ deeply attached to them and to their practi- 
tioners, being himself proficient in religious knowledge and 
playing a pioneering role in [promoting] philosophical knowl- 
‘edge and especially astrology, 

Then the caliphate devolved upon the seventh ‘Abbasid 
caliph, al-Ma mûn — the son of Harûn ar-Ralid, the son of al- 
Mahdi, the son of a-Mansür — who completed what his 
forefather al-Mansür had started. [There follows a long eulogy 
of the accomplishments of al-Ma'mün and his promotion of 
all sciences, Greek and mon-Greck alike.) Аз a result, the 
“Abbasid state almost rivaled the Byzantine empire in its heyday 
and period of greatest unity. 


28 Sd andl Thug ame pp. 48-9. 
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Using the ancient Greeks, during the reign of al-Ma'min, to 
enhance the deficiencies of Byzantium and Christianity could only 
have been accomplished on the basis of a philhellenic atmosphere 
created by a pre-existing translation movement. This in turn gener- 
ated a cultural attitude, in the centuries after al-Ma'mün, which 
could easily regard as factual the tendentious “histories” of Greek 
philosophy and science in which the Christians are portrayed as 
having prohibited philosophy and medicine (and the sciences) 
because of their fear of reason, while the Muslims are pictured as 
champions of the truth. In this complex, al-Farabi’s version narrates 
the philosophy aspec of this rendenious history, and Ibn idwan. 
(the Muslim) and Ibn-Gumay (the Jew) the medical aspect. 

With his policy of anti-Byzantinism as philhellenism al-Ma' mûn 
accomplished a number of objectives. He successfully managed a 
campaign against the Byzantines which depicted them as villainous 
because they were not only Christians but also unworthy — and 
usurping — successors of the ancient Greeks; he incorporated the 
translation movement into his policies and used it for new purposes; 
and he drew attention co reasoned discussion as the basis of religious 
policy, which, following Алдау Testament, is to be in the hands of 
an intellectual elite. The last point gained further support from al- 
Ma'münis Aristotelian dream, which I will discuss next. 


3. DOMESTIC POLICY AND THE 

TRANSLATION MOVEMENT: THE 

ARISTOTELIAN DREAM AND THE 
IDEOLOGY OF RATIONALISM 


The new ideological orientation of al-Ma mûn after his return to 
Baghdad involved taking control of the religious discussion in the 
capital and by extension in the Islamic world and fostering an 
intellectual elite that would conduct this discussion in acceptable 
ways. This was necessary both to maintain the image of the caliph as 
champion of Islam, strengthen his religious and hence political 
authority, and, as a most important corollary to che preceding, 
weaken the religious authority of leaders among the masses who 
might have “concealed leaderships," as the Testament of Ardašir 
warned Sasanian emperors (see section 4.1 above). Hence his even- 
tual imposition of the mina which necessarily promoted the 
method of disputation as the criterion of authority rather chan blind 
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adherence to traditional teachings, the sole chim to authority of 
those "concealed leaderships. 

So much is clear also from al-Abbari’s "candid history" which 
reports the great change in al-Ma'müns policies: his tuming to the 
Mu tazilite doctrines of "Unity (of God] and the Promise of Reward 
and Threat of Punishment,” and his sponsorship of intellectual 
gatherings and discussions where the dialectic method of argu- 
mentation reigned supreme. What al-Abbart does лог say is what 
almost everybody else insists on, al-Ma'miin’ sponsorship of the 
translation movement as the salient characteristic of his reign. Al- 
Арату silence is certainly пог to be misconstrued that such sponsor- 
ship did not exist but only that it was not salient, ie, it was a 
subordinate part of the overall policy just described. Nevertheless, al- 
Аран? eximony has to be reconciled wich the opposing view that 
highlights the sponsorship. The opposing view is most seriously pat 
forward by an authority we could hardly impugn, Ibn-an-Nadim in 
his Аий, and it is put forward in connection with a report that has 
been repeatedly mentioned, ad satiatem if not ad nauseam, al- 
Ma'mün’s notorious dream. Tbn-an-Nadim introduces the section 
which he entitles, “Why there are so many books to be found on 
philosophy and the other ancient sciences,” with the words, “One 
reason for this is al-Ma'münis dream,” goes on to tell the dream, and 
concludes with the summary statement, "This dream was one of the 
firmest reasons for the translation of books [into Arabic through the 
sponsorship of al-Ms' mán]." 

Now we know that, as far as the translations are concerned, this 
is not true al-Ma'mün was simply following a well-established 
practice in ‘Abbasid circles, a practice set forth in che preceding pages 
and documented most incontrovertibly by the numerous details 
provided, of all places, in the very Fihrist itself. We also know, 
however, dat Ibn-an-Nadim was a reliable and conscientious scholar 
(even if, perhaps, careless with regard to internal consistency). In his 
evaluation of the significance of al-Ma mûn’ dream, therefore, he 
must have been simply following the assessment of his source. In 
trying to reconcile al-Abbar's realpolitik views of al-Ma'min's 
caliphate and those of Ibn-an-Nadimis sources we have to look 
closely and critically at the dream. 

Dreams must be taken seriously, and not only in the sense 
intended by the master oncirocritic, Artemidorus, or his modern-day 
apprentice, Freud. Their emotive content makes them preferred 
means for the communication and diffusion of attitudes, ideas, 
positions = indeed for propaganda — in most societies, and certainly 
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in Greek and Arab. There is no need to elaborate on the point other 
than to give one relevant example from carly ‘Abbasid history. Al- 
Mansürs mother, Sallama, is reported as having had the following 
dream: "When I was pregnant with Aba-Ga'far [ie., al-Mansür], 
1 saw in my dream a lion coming out in front of me. lt sat on its 
haunches [with its head up] and roared, beating [the ground] with 
its tail, Lions from all directions began to come out to it, and as each 
опе of them would come up to it, it prostrated itself in front of it. 
Certainly this is а most appropriate dream for a caliph who had to 
fight against three pretenders from his own family — the other lions 
from the house of the Prophet — to maintain his caliphal throne, and 
its social function and the reasons for its circulation need no special 
‘comment. The question is what was behind the circulation of al- 
Ma'man's dream, 

The dream is reported in two versions, the comparison of which 
throws light on the question and somewhat justifies, at some price, 
the redundance in citing both in full. I have numbered the sentences 
of the text of the dream for easy reference. 


1. Version of Abdallah ibm Tain? 
(1) ‘Abdallah ibn-Tahir relates that (2) al-Ma'man said, “1 
saw їп my dream à man (4) seated in the assembly of the 
philosophers (6) and said to him, "Who are you? He replied, 
“Aristotle the philosopher.’ (9) 1 said, О philosopher, what is 
the best speech?” He replied, "Whatever is correct according to 
personal judgment.’ (10) 1 said, "Then what" He replied, 
‘Whatever the person who hears it finds to begood. (11) said, 
"Then what?” He replied, “That about whose consequences one 
would have no fears’ (12) Т said, "Then what" He replied, 
“Everything else is the same as a donkey’ bray.” (13) Al- 
Ma'miin said, “Had Aristotle been alive, he would not have 
added anything else to what he said here, since im [this 
statement] he collected [everything that needed to be said] and 
refrained [from saying anything superfluous]" 


24 ALMa'udt Mar 2571 Pella. Зад, who reports the deea, compares the dram 
‘of Peril’ masher in Herndon vi 13: Зин frm Кашты анд T892, epee 
1963, p. 116, 

25 Preserved in Ios Nui, Sarê al! ayin fir пыш Ibm Zein, М. A La ыйа 
(ed), Cairo, Där sk Fra Nah, 1964, p. 213. 

26 Reading al bord for albb in e sent 
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И. Venion of Yahya b. Adr 
(2) AFMa mûn dreamed that he saw a man (3) of reddish- 
white complexion with a high forehead, bushy eyebrows, bald 
head, dark blue eyes and handsome features, (4) sitting on his 
chair. (5) AL-Ma'mün said: “I saw in my dream that I was 
standing in front of him, filled with awe. (6) 1 asked, "Who are 
you? He replied: Ч ат Aristotle.’ (7) I was delighted vo be with 
him (8) and asked, ‘O philosopher, may I ask you [some 
questions]? He replied, "Ask. (9) I said: ‘What is the good?” 
He replied: "Whatever is good according to intellect (10) 1 
asked: "Then what?” He replied: "Whatever is good according 
to religious law’ (11) I asked: "Then what” He replied: 
"Whatever is good in the opinion of the masses. (12) I asked: 
"Then what? And he replied: “Then there is no more “then”.”” 

‘According to another tradition: 

(14) “I [ie al-Ma'mün] said, ‘[Tell] me more.” Aristotle 
replied, "He who gives you sincere counsel" about gold, 
consider him to be like gold. Te is your duty to declare the 
‘oneness of God.” 


‘The dream is transmitted in two traditions independent of each 
other. The first (D and apparently original one, goes back to and is 
reported on the authority of “Abdallah ibn-Tahis, whose father was 
largely responsible for l-Ma'man’ victory over his brother al 
during the civil war between the brothers, as well аз for the execution 
of al-Amin. Tahir had served al-Ma'min as governor both in 
Hurisin and Baghdad, offices in which he was succeeded, in 
subsequent generations, by his son ‘Abdallah and his descendants 
The family of Tahir, Arabized Persians, played a highly significant 
role in early ‘Abbasid history both in furthering and executing the 
policies of those members of the ‘Abbasid house who, in historical 
hindsight, proved victorious, and in creating a cultural and ideo- 
logical cimate that would favor those policies. Their cultural 


2 In #24338, copielby Q29.8-15; maman by Ronda Cla Hei pp. 48-9. 
Доречі modicsione Ви фи pr venon in LAU se bebe nove 

28 Thit sion (12) ie mining in Q fim Lippe con, эрну due o à 
homoeoeleuron in бе amnion of the manu, 
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priorities and activities, vell described by Bosworth? should be seen 
in this light. Thus, ‘Abdallah ibn-Tahirs account of the dream 
becomes intelligible in terms of the support it lends to al-Ma'miins 
religious and ideological agenda. The responses that Aristotle gives 
in "Abdallibs version tally perfectly with a-Ma'müns pro- 
Mu'tazilite stand and his promotion of caliphal authority at the 
‘expense of religious law. Aristotle advocates the use of personal 
judgment (ra'y) as the ultimate criterion for what has to be seen, in 
context, asthe official and policy pronouncements of the caliph ("the 
best speech”). In the legal and religious discourse of the time, the 
relative position of лгу in regard to the very text of the Qur'an and 
Prophetic precedent (sunna) in establishing legal authority was at the 
‘enter of the debate. Conceding the primacy of ray gave unchecked 
powers to the person delivering the judgment, i.e., the judge (qa) 
or, in this case, the caliph, while acknowledging the transmitted texts 
of the Qur'an and the sunna transferred the power to the religious 
dite who were the keepers and hence the interpreters of the canonical 
texts. ALMa mûn, whose reign is marked with the attempt to 
consolidate and centralize power in the person of the caliph, naturally 
championed the former cause. The mibna, or inquisition, was an 
extension of this policy. 

This policy orientation of al-Ma mûn provides the reason bel 
the invention of the dream. The dream itself was in all probabi 
fabricated within circles dese to the caliph, poubly the Tihirids 
themselves, Another possible source for the dream would have been 
al-Ma'mûns Чоп judge, his gadr during the mipna, Ahmad 
ibn-Abi-Du'ad, Al-Bayhagi reporss on his authority another dream 
of al-Mz'miin, according to which the caliph, who is initially 
depicted as not believing in veridical dreams on rational grounds, is 
forced to concede the point when one of his dreams turns out to be 
truc?! As a matter of fact, the dream reported by Ibn-Abi-Du'ad, by 
establishing the veracity of al-Ma'miin’ dreams through a relatively 
innocuous — and possibly true — incident, could very well have paved 
the way for the easier acceptance of the Aristotle dream. Whoever 


ы 


39 СЕ. Bonon, "The bids and Arabic Сиене journal of Senitie Saudia, 1969, vol 
T pp. 45-79. 

1 Абау, Ямаан vae matur Y Schwa (e), Giessen, 1902, pp 343-4 se 
the andan of the dream by Т. Fahd "The Dream in Medea aie Soir” ia 
GE. vos Granebam and R. Calls (ed), The Dem and Haman Societe, Berkeley 
Universi o California Press. 1966. pp 354-5. 
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the author of chis particular dream may be, however, he fact remains 
that dreams were used frequently by the circles around al-Ma'mün 
for the purposes cf propaganda. 

In йз genesis, therefore, the Aristotle dream was totally unrelated 
to the translation movement. This is also attested to by the 
consideration that a policy for which quas-divine sanction is sought 
through the public dissemination of a dream must have been in 
response to a real opposition to the policy. Had the dream been 
fabricated by the proponents of the translation movement it would 
imply that in al-Ma'mun’ lifetime there was opposition to this 
activity; but we hear nothing to this effect in the period concerned. 
What war contested at that time, especially among legal circles, was 
the relative weight to be granted to elements that were to constitute 
the pillars of Islam: individual opinion vs. the sunna (communal or 
Prophetic practice) vs. consensus (of the community of scholars). 

Seen from this angle, the presence of Aristotle in the dream, or the 
choice of his person as the authority on whose declaration of 
principles al-Ma’miin’ policies are to be based, attests to the high 
regard, if the dream were to have the effect for which it was 
fabricated, with which he was viewed in intellectual circles in 
Raghdad at the time of al-Ma’miin, Thus, rather than providing the 
incentive for full-scale translation activity from the Greek, as Ibn-an- 
Nadim (or his source, Yahya ibn- Adî) and all his followers would 
have it, the dream signals to che contrary the effect which the 
translation movement, begun long before al-Ma'min's time, had on 
shaping intellectual attitudes by then. The dream is the socal result, 
not the cause of the translation movement. 

This is not to be wondered ar, for Aristotle was not the only 
ancient figure that rose to such prominence and, more significantly, 
gained such widespread acceptance as an authority figure in the first 
century of ‘Abbisid rule. The following report, conceming al- 
Ma'mûn himself, is indicative of the extent to which ancient 
personalities had penetrated the discourse of the educated in his 
circle. In the course of an extensive meal al-Ma'min was having in 
the company of a number of scholars, theologians, and jurists (the 
very people al-Abbaci says al-Ma mûn patronized), the caliph would 
remark with precision on the medical and dietary properties of each 
‘one of the more than three hundred dishes that were served. When 
the table was cleared, Yahya ibn-Aktam (d. 242/856), the judge of 
Basra and later of Baghdad, as well as one of al-Ma'müris vi 
addressed the caliph as follows: 


AL-MAMUN 


O Commander of the Faithfull IF we take up medicine as our 
subject, you are Galen incarnare in your familiarity with it; if 
astrology, you are Hermes [Trismegistos] in your calculations; 
or if religious knowledge, you are ‘AK ibn-Abi-Talib (God's 
prayers upon him) in mastering it; or if generosity is men- 
tioned, you are better than Hitim in your liberality; or if we 
mention true speech, you are Abū-Darr in the truth of your 
tongue; or if nobility, you are Ka'b ibn-Mama in preferring 
others over yourself, and if loyalty, you are as-Samaw'il ibn- 
"Adiya' in your loyalty”? 


Ik is a measure of the acceptance of Greek authorities in early 
“Abbasid society that non-Arab personalities, both historical, such as 
Galen, and legendary, such as Hermes Trismegistos, should be 
mentioned in the same breath and at the same level as "Aliibn-Abi- 
Talib and other Arab heroes and luminaries famous for the qualities 
enumerated. Al-Ma mûn’ dream simply adds the name of Aristotle 
to the list, whom the caliph follows in his wisdom. Just as chere arose 
an apologetic and tendentious historiography to justify al-Ma'mūns 
revolt against al-Amin by rewriting Haran’s Mecca Protocol of 802 
for succession (cf section 4.1 above), so also the original version of 
sl-Ma’min’s Aristotle dream (version I) was concocted to justify al- 
Ma! mûn’ rationalistic and pro-Mu' тал policy. 

"The second version of the dream (II) is due to Yahya ibn- Adi, the 
student of al-Firibi and Aba-Bilr Мана and head of the Baghdad 
Aristotelians in the mid-tenth century. I survives in two slightly 
divergent recensions, one in the Fibrist cited above, and the other in 
Ibn-Abi-Usaybi'a, who helps us identify both his own and, in- 
directly, bn-an-Nadim’s source: "I am transmitting from [a report 
in] che hand of al-Hasan ibn-al- Abbas, known as aş-Şanãdîqî (God 
have mercy on him), who said: Abü-Sulaymán [as-Siğistäni) said: I 
heard Yahya ibn- Adî say the following ... {there follows the 
dream] Ibn-an-Nadim, the author of the fibris, received a 


32 Quoted by Tafir, Kb Baad Н. Кейн (ed), £ 23b. The ame report, without the 
پیت م‎ the oon, i dos fund in d ایتا‎ al Mein wet 
maii 413, The ls sentence about aly found only ind Bayhaqi. 

эз TAU 118628, copied in abbreviated fashion by Dn Pdl al” Umari, Malabar 
dimora err MS Aya Sofa M22 100%; pie facsimile as Router ward ipe 
"mio the Сараш Engi, Ё Sn genera ed., сано ofthe aie for he Hy 
of Arti amie Sience, Seres С, vol. 169, Frankfurt am Main, 1988, p. 220. The 
recension in ТАО Би dighdy different wording dn dat in Е dough the crucial section, 
‘he quesion and erue betwen i Ms im ond Arie, dioe нефт ideni. 
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significant amount of his information about Greek works in Arabic 
from Yahya, whom he knew personally and to whose autograph 
Bibliographical notes he had access. The recension of the account 
about the dream that he provides would appear to be the original one 
as it is the more detailed; it came in all probability from а note by 
Yahya, although Ibn-an-Nadim does not expressly зау so. The other 
recension of Yahyis note is duc ко a copy made of it by Yahyäs 
student Abi-Sulzyman as-Sigistini, whose text was copied by aş- 
Şanãdîqî, the immediate source of Ibn-Abi-Usaybiaa. 

From all che available evidence, it would appear that it was Yahya 
ibn-'Adi who first used the report about al-Ma'min's Aristotle 
dream inorder to explain the translation activity. His motivation was 
at least owofold: to claim caliphal authority for the corpus of 
translations from the Greek, and to grant primacy, among all ancient 
thinkers, to Aristotle. The reasons behind the former was the need 
to provide, also for the wanslated literature, a narrative of canon- 
ination in consonance with the intellectual climate of his time. By 
the middle of the fourh/tenth century when Yahya was writing, most 
of the Islamic sciences had come into their own and were beginning, 
to take their canonical form: they each had their founders, tradition, 
and а corpus of canonical writings. To give but two pertinent 
examples: the disarray that had reigned in che doctrinally acceptable 
readings of the Qur'an (ie., vocalization and provision of diacritical 
points in the skeletal text of the words) was finally put in order by 
the canonization of different sets of readings through the efforts of 
the Baghdadi scholar Tbn-Mugahid (d. 324/936). Ibn-Mugahid was 
assisted in his task by the authorities, who thus continued the process, 
initiated by al-Ma'miin himself, of state intervention in the forma- 
tion of religious doctrine. A similar disarray and unchecked growth 
in the acceptable traditions of the Prophet were controlled through 
the compilation of the sound (арі) collections by al-Bubari (d. 
256/870) and Muslim (d. 261/875), which led, in the following 
generation, to the methodological rigor brought to the science of 
‘adie criticism by the work of Ton-Abî-Hatim аг Ван (d. 327/938). 

In this context, al-Ma'mánis dream lent itself readily to a similar 
canonization of the translated corpus of ancient sciences. А compar. 
ison between the version of al-Ma münis dream as originally told by 


36 For a deniled nalis of Iba Abi Hit methods see EN. Dickinson, The Deeper: 
of Erb Muslim Hadith Санан The Talia of ths Ab Hate aL Rast (È 3272938), 
Unpublished Ph D. disserarion, Yale nivei, 1992. 
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“Abdallah ibn-Tahie (Version I) and its variant formulation by Yahyi 
shows clearly the concerns of the tenth century Baghdadi philo- 
sophers. The core of the dream is the exchange of questions and 
answers between Aristotle and al-Ma’miin and it is there that the 
most significant changes take place. In the original version, the 
caliph’s question is a practical one: “What is the best speech?" i.e, 
the best thing to say in a political and religious sense with regard to 
policy. Similarly, all che answers are pragmatic and concrete: the first 
answer establishes, as already discussed, the personal judgment (nz) 
of an individual, ie. of the caliph, аз the criterion; the second answer 
posits as measure the very relative concept of the audience to which 
the speech is addressed; while the third answer is completely con- 
textual and opportunistic = it is the end, the desired outcome, that 
determines the "goodness of the speech. Yahya’ version is exactly 
the opposite; it is completely non-political and it raises ће question 
and the answers to an abstract philosophical level: the question is not 
about a specific good thing but about the [absolute] good, while the 
answers establish universal concepts as the criteria: a human faculty, 
ie, the intellect, religious law, and the masses. 
icance of the seemingly innocuous subsitution of rey 
(personal judgment) by 'agl (intellect) cannot be overestimated. In 
опе master stroke it establishes the absolute primacy of reason — and 
hence, of philosophy, the discipline that studies ic — in all matters 
over religious authorities (the lav, i272) as well as political con- 
siderations (che masses). Just as logic is superior to grammar in that 
ic is universal and supralingual ~ so Abû-Bišr Mattis and Yahyas 
argument in defense of logic ran ~ so also is philosophy, the use of 
reason, superior v religion in that it is universal and supranational 
(since each nation has its own religion). With his version of al- 
Ma'miin’ dream, therefore, Yahya established the subject matter of 
philosophy as а field of study, the translated books of the ancients as 
the canonical books in the field, Aristotle as the most significant 
predecessor, and caliphal authorization as the sanction for йз study. 
Aristotle for Yahya had a different signification than he did for al- 
Ma' mn or his propagandizer, ‘Abdallah ibn-Tahir. Whereas to the 
non-specialist bur educated Arabic audience for whom ‘Abdallah’ 
version of the dream was intended Aristotle simply signified а highly 
respectable authority in intellectual or philosophical matters of great 
antiquity — similar to Galen in medicine and Hermes Trismegistos 
in practical mathematics, as we saw above - to Yahya he signified the 
founder of the Peripatos and the peripatetic tradition in philosophy, 
the first ancestor of the school whose head atthe very moment Yahya 
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was, By the middle of the tenth century there were various philo- 
sophical currents circulating in Baghdad: the Platonizing ideas of the 
respectable physician ar-Raat (Rhazes, d. 925), and the Athenian 
Neoplatonic tradition of al-Kindî and his successors associated with 
the latter was the astral theology, heavily influenced by Hermetism, 
of the Sabi ans of Harran represented in Baghdad by the descendants 
of Tübit ibn-Qurra; and at an even lower level was the magical and 
alchemical thought-world of the writings in the Gabirian cycle and 
their Greek predecessors, representing the earliest stages of the 
vanslation activity and its heritage in Arabic. All these had claims to 
being representatives of the ancient sciences and are to be seen as 
essentially competing for a position at center stage in the intellectual 
world of tenth-century Baghdad. Very much like the competing 
intellectual and political trends vying for acceptance and legiti- 
mization through dreams as mentioned above, Yahya could claim the 
same for his brand of Aristotelianism through the expedient of al- 
Ma'man’s dream. As it turned out, the work that he and his 
predecessor al-Farabi did, by capturing the imagination (and more 
significantly, philosophical allegiance) of the great Avicenna, did 
ensure the survival, and indeed victory, of Aristotelianism in Arabic 
philosophy. Finally, the claims of Yahya and his school about the 
intellect were not mere window dressing. They, and all the intel 
lectuals involved with the translation activity, did believe in the 
primacy of reason. We hare significant testimony to this effect from 
numerous inter-fuith philosophical debates and correspondence of 
the period. 


35 For a general survey of the subject see Endess “The Defense of Reason for example see 
the corspondence among Мий Jews, nd Chrisians (including Yay bn-AdD in 
K Samir and Р Navin, Une comepondane amo crier, and S. Ping, “A Tenth 
Century Philosophical Correspondence," Proceeding ofthe American Acad fir Jesh 
Beach 1955, vol. 24, pp. 105-36. 
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TRANSLATION IN THE 
SERVICE OF APPLIED AND 
THEORETICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In Part I attention was devoted to analyzing such political and social 
configurations of early ‘Abbasid society as found expression in 
ideologies that made the translation movement a necessary com- 
ponent. Specifically it has been argued that the ‘Abbasid revolution, 
the civil war between al-Amin and al-Ma'mün, and the religio- 
political discourse during this initial period of the empire created 
needs for the ‘Abbasid dynasty and the ruling elites that could be 
answered also through the adoption and promotion of a far-flung 
translation movement. These needs were certainly not only ideo 
logical and public relations oriented; they have, however, been given 
pride of place here because I consider them paramount insofar as they 
from the effort of rulers, any rulers, to stay in power = and the 
‘Abbasids were no exception — and insofar as they imparted the 
initial impetus for che adoption of translation as imperial policy. I 
therefore seemed obvious to investigate the extent to which the 
transformation of pre- Abbasid translation activities into a trans- 
lation movement was occasioned by imperial power politics. 

This does not mean to say, however, that factors other than 
ideological were not operative, especially when one considers the 
remarkable longevity of the translation movement. These factors 
were related to the demand for applied knowledge in the rapidly 
evolving social climate of Baghdad and to the demand for theoretical 
knowledge by the scientific and philosophical tradition in the process 
of formation. After al-Mansür's adoption, dictated by politica 
‘exigencies, of a Sasanian imperial policy and its attendant culture of 
translation, such demands proved equally supportive, and for a 
longer period of time, of an extensive translation movement, Ini- 
tially, they involved the cultivation of the applied sciences that 
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accompanied Sasanian policies, primarily astrology and its related 
fields of astronomy and mathematics. Agriculture may also be 
 dassed with this group, if we are to judge by the known translations 
of Greek works from Pahlavi into Arabic. The carriers of the Sasanian 
translation culture in the early Abbasid court, foremost among 
whom were the Barmakids and the Nawbabts, were instrumental in 
‘expanding the occasional pre-‘Abbasid translation activities from 
Pahlavi into Arabic and directing them into these areas of applied 
science. Eventually, however, when the scientists working in Bagh- 
dad reached a critical mass, they generated for themselves theoretical 
concerns which, given the continued support of the ruling elite and 
the intellectual fermentation in the capital, could be addressed by the 
further expansion of the vanslation movement to include the philo- 
sophical sciences. 


2. THE DEMAND FOR ASTROLOGY 


By all accounts, astrology was the field for which there was the most 
practical need, and indeed the one which stood at the center of al- 
Mansürs imperial ideology. Other than the pre- Abbasid trans- 
lations noted in chapter 1.3, the advent of the regime saw the manifold 
increase of translations of astrological treatises. These were initially 
made from the Pahlavi, but gradually their Greek originals were 
sought out and translated 

Te was not only the practical need for astrological history, as 
discussed in chapter 2, or horoscopy and the other parts of astrology 
that made it predominant in the concerns of the first scholars in the 
“Abbasid court. Alongside or rather because of - the practical needs 
served by astrological history and horoscopy, astrology was viewed, 
inthe eyes of scholars, as the "mistress of all sciences.” This scholarly 
attitude toward astrology was adopted by the ruling dlite, and 
astrology saw an unprecedented cultivation during the first ‘Abbasid 
century. 


1 See dies, САРИ, who ches ia support of his ein бе Sasanian mati preserved 
in Arabic translation in а work lly ascibed to aL Cabin, iab ае, A Zaki (ed. 
Cairo, ak Mahal Amiriyya. 1914, p.25 In dis мой, physicians, state seers, and 
stooges are sted as belonging tothe same high rank im ihe вше ierachy. There 
professions are dcus below m the different eto of this chapter 

2 Theophilus of Edesa (Е 785) court asuologer of МАМ, alld анору тот 
“emariyens Матта, cited hy Ullmann, Gehimusaehafon p. 277. nore 5. 
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The Pahlavi intermediacy in the transmission of these works was 
primary and decisive. Already before the "Abbasid revolution we have 
information about translations of astrological texts from Persian into 
Arabic. The purpose of such translations was to ensure that, in the 
new political situation in which Persians lived under Arab rule and 
increasingly spoke Arabic, “this science,” i.e., astrology, “should not 
fall into desuetude and its traces not be wiped away,” as stated in 
“Zoroasteri” Book of Nativities which was translated into Arabic 
around 750 (see chapter 2.3). We have a report about an earlier 
translation, in all probability also from Persian, of an astrological text 
ascribed to Hermes, executed in 125/7433 These pie Abbasid 
translations must be viewed as a continuation in Islamic times of 
Sasanian practices by Persian Zoroastrian groups with revivalist 
agenda like those of Sunbid mentioned in "Zoroasters" Book of 
Nativities (see chapter 2.5); the difference from those after the coming 
to power of the ‘Abbasids is that the later were made under caliphal 
patronage as part of imperial policy. The Paranatellonts of Teucer 
(Teukros) was translated into Pahlavi during the reign of Chosroes 
1 Anūširwān around 540 AD, and then into Arabic before the 
middle of the ninth century, while the Pentateuch by Dorotheus (K. 
al.Hamsa) was translated by "Отаг ibn-Farrubàn at-Tabari (d. 

200/816) from а fifth-century Pahlavi redaction of a third-century 
Pahlavi translation. So great was the demand for astrological mate- 
rial chat the Pahlavi sources were soon depleted and recourse was had 
to the Greek. This same translator of Dorotheus from the Pahlavi, 
"Umar ibn-Farrubin, not knowing Greek, commissioned this time 
alBigriq to translate into Arabic from the Greek the major astro- 
logical textbook of antiquity, Ptolemy's Tetrabiblas. The Tetrabiblos 
soon dominated astrological writing in Arabic, perhaps because of 
Ptolemy's fame also in astronomy and musical theory, and was 
translated for a second time by Ibrihim ibn-ag-Salt, revised by 
Hunayn, and repeatedly commented upon. Accordingly we witness 
in the earliest period of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, from al-Mangiir to al- 
Ma’miin, the brilliant careers of some of the most famous astrologers 
of all time, Masa’allsh, Abü-Sahl ibn-Nawbabt, and Abû-Ma ar, 
who, in addition to their deep involvement in the translation 
movement, were also responsible for the composition of independent 


3 For details ne GAS VIL SOA; Ullmann, Gbemisenchain p. 290. 
4 For the tanmistion deuils of these works see Ulmann, Ghee, рр. 279-80. 
5 Ullmann, Ситини, pp. 82-3 
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treatises and established astrology as a science in the nascent Islamic 
civilization. It is an indication of the profound mark left by their 
work on social attitudes, and of the value that was consequently 
attached to astrology by the ruling elite which adopted this trans- 
lation culture, that a high standing military and political leader such 
as Tahir ibn-al-Husayn (d. 207/823), al-Ma'müns general and the 
founder of the Tihirid dynasty, commissioned the translation from 
the Greek even of Aratuss Phaenomena® With the demand un- 
abated, there eventually developed an extensive astrological literature 
in Arabic of pseudepigraphic and anonymous works.” 

‘The pattern that was set by astrology was to be repeated, in general 
terms, with all the other translated sciences. Political considerations, 
ideological or theoretical orientations, or practical need would 
tially occasion translations, their study and use would result in 
original Arabic compositions in that particular field, and the develop- 
ment of research on the particular subject in this way would further 
generate а need both for more accurate translations of texts already 
available and for translations of new texts. We are still а long way 
from being in a position to write ће history of the development of 
each one of the scientific disciplines throughout che period of the 
translation movement; there are many texts that have yet to be edited, 
translated, and studied in all disciplines, and far too little research 
has been conducted on the philological details of the process of 
transmission and the gradual development of a technical vocabulary 
in each field. It is such details which we hope will eventually lead us, 
in the absence of any other evidence, to a correct understanding of 
the historical evolution of the disciplines. 


3. THE NEEDS OF PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION: ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECRETARIES (KUTTAB), INHERITANCE 
LAWYERS, ENGINEERS, ECONOMISTS 


Other than astrology, which appears to have been of special impor- 
tance in the earliest stages of the constitution of the ‘Abbasid state, 
another major social need, or factor, that gave an impetus to the 
translation movement was the requirement for the education of the 
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secretarial class that was t» administer the empire just inherited by 
the "Abbisids. That this class was to be educated, as far as secular 
training is concerned, along Sasanian models, was a foregone conclu- 
sion, given the orientation of the “Abbasid rulers and the major 
administrators, like the Barmakids, whom they appointed as chiefs 
of the administration. 

The subjects that the secretaries had to master in order to perform 
their Functions had to do with practical matters: accounting, survey- 
ing, engineering, and time-keeping, for example, and it it in cor 
nection with these needs that the mathematical sciences —arithme 
‘geometry, trigonometry, and astronomy - became the focus of the 
‘earliest translacion activity. The best attestation to the practical needs 
for the education of the secretarial class and its Sasanian background 
is provided by the scholar who wrote the book, so to speak, on the 
subject, Ibn-Qutayba (d. 276/889): he composed his Education of the 
Secretaries (Adab al-kévib), about а century after the translation 
movement had begun, in support of proper philological ning for 
the secretaries and possibly as a corrective against excessive infatu- 
ation with the foreign sciences. In the justly famous introduction, 
much commented upon by medieval scholars, he listed the subjects 
that the aspirant to a secretarial position must master: 


In addition to my works [which provide linguistic, literary, and 
religious training], it is indispensable for [rhe secretary] to study 
geomerrical figures for the measurement of land in order that 
he can recognize a right, an acute, and an obruse triangle and 
the heights of triangles, the different sorts of quadrangles, arcs 
and other circular figures, and perpendicular lines, and in order 
that he can test his knowledge in practice on the land and not 
оп the [survey-Iregisters, for theoretical knowledge is nothing like 
practical experience. 

The Persians [i.e the Sasanians] used to say that he who 
does not know the following would be deficient in his forma- 
Чоп as state secretary: He who does not know the principles of 
irrigation [ife а-у}, opening access-canals to waterways 
and stopping breaches; [measuring] the varying length of days, 
the revolution of the sun, the rising-points [on the horizon] of 
stars, and the phases of the moon and its influence; [assessing] 
the standards of measure; surveying in terms of triangles, 
quadrangles, and polygons of various angles; constructing, 
arched stone bridges, other kinds of bridges, sweeps with 
buckets, and noria waterwheels on waterways: the nature of the 
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instruments шей by artisans and craftsmen; and the details of 
accounting * 


Ie is important to note that Ibn-Qutayba mentions here, in 
addition to the very specific kinds of knowledge in all the major 
mathematical sciences that a secretary ought to acquire, that it is 
necessary for him also to have the ability to apply this knowledge. 
This is a very significant statement which goes far in establishing that 
in the cultivation of the theoretical sciences, a significant amount of 
attention was directed to their application. Naturally not all sciences 
‘were equally applicable at ай historical periods, and caution should 
be exercised to avoid generalizations. Nevertheless, such a statement 
by Ibn-Qutayba, who was writing at the very time when the Graeco- 
Arabic translation movement was in full force, clearly compels us to 
see correspondences between the translation and cultivation of the 
sciences at a theoretical level and the application of some of them by 
those clases who were professionally engaged in them. In this 
the translation of mathematical works to be discusted below gains in 
social relevance. 

Pride of place in Ibn-Qutayba’s enumeration of useful disciplines 
to be mastered by the prospective secretary is occupied by geometry. 
According to some acounts mentioned in Part (chapter 2.2), Euclids 
Elements was translated for the first time during the reign of al 
Mansür, though we hear only of the two versions of al-Hlaggag ibn- 
Matar done under Härän and al-Ma mûn respectively. However this 
issue is ultimately resolved, and it will be decided on the basis of 
philological evidence, the practical usefulness of geometry for survey- 
ing, engineering, and irrigation works is clearly brought out by Ibn- 
Qutayba. In this connection it is relevant to notice that in the Arabic 
of the time, the word muhandis, an Arabic participial form from a 
word borrowed from Persian, meant both geometer and engineer. In 
the dictionary of technical terms for all he sciences compiled by 
a-Hwarizmi a century after Ibn-Qutayba. а geomcterlengincer 
(muhandis) is defined, on the authority of none other than al-Halil, 
the father of Arabic lexicography, as someone who measures and 


5 Io Quoybo, Adab aL Lan, М. Grier (d), Leiden, EJ. ей, 1900, pp. 10-11, 
арз, added he French translacion by G. Leconte, "introduction da Kas adab 
Lib Lon Quia" in Monge Lonis Марип, Damascus, Inst Frangais de 
Damas. 987. l3 p. 60. 
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repares plans iru) for the course of irrigation canals and he 
rein which ете be dug? К 

‘Another mathematical science that developed very carly and aimed 
to address practical needs was algebra. For its application to engi- 
neering and irrigation problems, it was useful to the secretaries very 
much like geometry. During early ‘Abbasid times, however, Islamic 
law was also developing rapidly and algebra became an essential tool 
for working out all the intricate details of inheritance laws. Both 
of these applications are mentioned by Muhammad ibn-Müsi 
al-Hwärizmi himself in the introduction to his Algebra. Al-Ma'min, 


he says, 


encouraged me to compose a compendious work on algebra, 
‘confining it to the fine and important parts of its calculations, 
such as people constantly require in cases of inheritance, 
legacies, partition, law-suits, and trade, and in all their dealings 
with one another where surveying, the digging of canals, 
geometrical computation, and other objects of various sorts and 
kinds are concerned. !° 


The book is so structured that after an introductory section which is 
purely mathematical, the rest of the text is devoted to solving various 
problems of trade transactions, surveying, legacies, marriages, and slave 
‘emancipations, with specific representative cases discussed in each area. 

Closely related to the mathematial sciences and astrology (though 
the responsibility of the court astrologer was outside the competence 
of the secretaries) was the development of mathematical astronomy. 
In this case chere are significant pre-'Abbásid translation activities, 
from both Pahlavi and Sanskrit this time, and of composition of 
works of astronomical tables and other useful astronomical and 
related literature, the so-called zi (Arabic plural of the Persian word: 
ийй), most notably the Zig as-Sah, as it survived from the 
time of Chosroes I Aniirwn (r. 531-78) and Yazdigird III (т. 
632-51), the Zig al-Arkand from 735, and the Zit al-Hargan from 
742.11 But the activity became officially adopted by the Abbasid 
state when an embassy arrived from Sind to Baghdad and the court of 


9 AL eic, Mafia" alam, С. чө Ve (4), Leiden, EJ, Вей, 1895, p. 2025. 
10 E. Rosen, Арт of Muhammed be Musa, London, Оена) ‘Translation Fund, 1831; 
reprinted Hildesheim, Olms, 193, р. 2 (e) p 3 (alain, here slighly adapted). 
11 D. Pingree, "The Grek Influence oa Early Islamic Mathematical Astronomy." р. 37; cE- 

GAS VITIS 120, and V218. 
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al-Mansur in 154/771 or 156/773. The sources do not inform us 
about the purpose of this embassy; we are only told that an Indian 
scholar who was member of the delegation brought with him a sec 
of Sanskit astronomical texts, а siddhänta, which was translated into 
Arabic by al-Fazarî, apparently by order of al-Mangir himself, and 
published under the Arabized calque tide Zi as-Sindhind On the 
basis ofthis and the other sources mentioned above, al- Fazarî compiled 
his own set of annotated astronomical tables, the Zig as-Sindhind al- 
dabis, "in which he mingled elements from Indian, Pahlavi and Greck 
sources into а usable but internally contradictory set of rules and tables 
for astronomical computations."!2 The problems and questions raised 
by al-Faziris translation and his own work, explicitly referred to by 
the greatal-Birüni himself? set in motion what in retrospect can be 
called an entire program of astronomical research which, in con- 
junction with all the other factors discussed in this book, yielded over 
the centuries the spectacular tradition of Arabic astronomy. 

A similar pattern is seen in the translation of agricultural works. 
We have records that the Eclogae of Cassianus Bassus was translated 
into Arabic twice: initially from а Pahlavi translation dating not later 
than che seventh century (Wars-ndma), and subsequently directly 
from the Greek, by Sirğîs ibn-Hiliyā ar-Rümi, who also translated 
the Almagest in 212/827." The Synagoge of Anatolius was also 
translated twice. In 1791795, Yahya ibn-Halid ibn-Barmak com- 
missione a translation of it directly from the Greek from the 
Patriarch of Alexandria (apparently Politianus), the bishop of 
Damascus, and the monk Eustathius. The second translation is 


12 D. Раве, “Sindhind.” ЕГ IX641b: for the embac see the «иссе: and discussion 
by D. Рр, "The Fagmensof the Works of Y qi iba Tariq” Journal of Near asters 
Sido, 1968, vol. 7, pp. 97-8: the pase from Sid al-Andalusi which provides the 
most deed сан description of che embassy is alate by Pngre in hi Рааб. p. 
105, fagene Z 1. nal Vg, Teri, М, Houtsma e, Leiden, EJ. Bei, 1883, vol 
2, pp. 433-4, we rad that тиз delegations, one from India and the other from North 
Анка оте to vist зе Зава, the Bese "Abbasid caliph and aL Mangus immediate 
predeccor three days before hi death in 754. This report would appar to be given the 
Context which ti recounted, hagiographical legend having te do with the prophetic 
pomers "А iba Ti 

эз Sec E Sachau (oran), Alera Fadi, Landon, 1885, reprinted Bombay. 1964, vol. 2 
тыз. 

14 Ullman, байатынитемйен рр. 434-5: GASTV.317-18. 

15 Ullmann, Gehemenemchfen pp. 430-1; GAS IIS says that his i not by Anatolia: 
but by Apollonia, liis ee he summary of he dicun by Ends in GAP 
1,149, rote 77. 
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known to have been from a Syriac translation of unknown date, 
though again one would presume that it was earlier than the Greek. 
Whar these double translations would indicate is that with the means 
and the funds made available by the adoption of an official trans- 
lation policy by the ' Abbisids, carriers of Sasanian culture who were 
interested in these fields for research and application purposes had 
the opportunity to acquire more accurate and more reliable texts. 
‘The educational needs of the secretaries are therefore seen from the 
very beginning as being instrumental in the gradual expansion of the 
translation movement. 


4. ALCHEMY AND THE ECONOMY OF THE 
“ABBASID STATEQ) 


Another applied science that appears to have generated a distinct 
need for translated texts was alchemy. It has recently been brought 
to the attention of scholars that al-Mansür was informed about the 
benefits of alchemy. In a report preserved in Tbn-al-Fagih al- 
Hamadanis Apbdr al-buldin, a work on cultural geography compiled 
in Baghdad around 290/903, “Umara ibn-Hamza, al-Mansirs 
secretary, is said to have returned to Baghdad after a lengthy stay in 
Constantinople at the court of Constantine V (r. 741-75) and to 
have reported to the caliph how the Byzantine Emperor had 
transmuted, by means ofa dry powder (тд Ẹnpíov = аў elixir), 
lead and copper into silver and gold in his presence. "Umi 

concluded his report with the words, “This was the reason that 
induced him [al-Mansür] to become interested in alchemy"" Ic is 
unknown whether al-Mangir als» had alchemical texts translated, 
but the fict remains that numerous such texts, obviously translated, 
exist in Arabic, and they manifestly date from early ‘Abbasid times. 9 


16 The Arabic ишиме is пос eant independently bur in later quotations: cf Ullmann, 
Geheimuisemchafien pp. 913 

17 Sce the eo accouns of "Uniti embassy in Conctaninople by G. Suchmáer, "Una. 
ibn Hanza, Consunine V, and the invearion ofthe Elie? Graeco Araba (Athens), 
1991, vel 4, pp 21-4; AL Mayr und de Воће Repion der griechischen Alchemie’ 
Zein fir Gace der Аиа lamichen Wisechufien, 89. vl S pp. 167-77. 
Boc Fa secA B. Khalilov, "Ebn d Faqih.” £r VILIS 


Fas dere la a cri ыйл, apprend the propia a Pagi ong 
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Al-Manşûr must have become quickly disillusioned with the poten- 
tial of alchemy to provide funds for the state treasury, but he may 
have unwittingly provided royal precedent for preoccupation with 


this “ar.” 


5. THE NEEDS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND 
THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE 


What these earliest translations indicate is that needs of applied 
research were at the basis of the translation movement from the very 
beginning, complementing the ideological imperial component dis- 
cussed in Part I. When the impetus to the translation movement was 


ly by al-Manşûr and funds made available, it developed 


and accuracy for the existing fields, and second into inereasi 
new arcas and subjects considered worthy of translation. One has to 
keep in mind, in talking about the relationship between the trans- 
lion movement and specialists in certain fields such as astrology and 
astronomy, that these experts antedated the foundation of Baghdad, 
‘These international scholars, as I called them in chapter 1.1, had 
been active in the Near East practicing their profession in whatever 
environment offered the best support and thereby transmitting much 
scientific knowledge without translation. Nawbabt, for example, did 
not develop his knowledge of astrology and astrological history 
overnight when al-Mansir decided to build Baghdad or indeed to 
adopt an imperial policy fashioned after that of the Sasanians. It was 
this development in official policy that allowed Nawbalyt and other 
specialist to realize their research and application needs by providing 
instcutionalized support and a focus for their scientific activities 
This, in turn, generated a critical mass of specialists in Baghdad that 
formed the beginning of the Arabic scientific and philosophical 
‘enterprise. The impetus given to the translation movement by the 
demands of these specialists created an increasingly homogeneous 


dialogue, who is ceed with an extant astrological treatise: e р. 39 of his volume. 
passage C, $7 and nate 21, and d Pingree, Toward p. 10 (ted Cede) aed Ullmann 
Gebeimuinemchafien, pp. 156-7. Julius Raska, the expert on Geck and Arabie alchemy 
ofthe previous genention, vam maintained dhe Saranan connecion or Arabie alchemy 
"aber bevissen ist дез nicht" ама wo Ullmann, Gelvimwinaschsfien, p 148. 
19 See йе ногу about he paar b of Harran reported by Беу Chrétiens priaquer sows 
Abuse. p 16. 
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body of scientific knowledge, in Arabic this time, which invited — 
and enabled - the participation of an ever-expanding number of 
scholars: astrologers and astronomers, mathematicians, physicians, 
and eventually philosophers. As these individuals proceeded with 
their research, they came across numerous problems for whose 
solution they felt the need to commission further translations. At this 
point, therefore, the translation movement became part of the 
scientific enterprise in Arabic and as such self-perpetuating: the 
patrons of translations were themselves scientists. 

This can be witnessed in the cultivation of certain sciences which, 
given the nurturing context of the translation culture espoused by the 
early ‘Abbasids and the Бет it fostered, either developed 
further or came into being in response to needs that were this time 
more strictly scholarly and theoretical A case in point for the former 
instance is the astounding progress of the mathematical sciences 
beyond the mere necdsof the instruction of administrative secretaries, 

lt is now possible to document aspects of the dialectic between 
research by international specialists, translation, further research, and 
renewed demand for translation in the case of mathematics. The 
famous book on algebra by al-Hwarizmi, which was to revolutionize 
mathematical studies forever, appeared some time between 813 and 
830, ic, about half a century абет the translation of Euclid’s 
Elements, as mentioned above. Al-Hwarizmî's demonstrations of 
different algebraic formulae for solutions are inspired by Euclid 
insofar as they rest on the idea of the equality of areas Al- 
wáriamis work, in turn, and the further development of algebra, 
eventually occasioned the Arabic translation of the Arithmetica by 
Diophantus, and interestingly enough, though Diophantuss Arith- 
merica is a work on arithmetic, it was translated in the light of al- 
Ewariamis work on algebra and by means of technical terms 
borrowed from it. A similar example can be given from the related 
field of optics. The optical books by Diocles, Anthemius of Tralles, 
and Didymus were translated into Arabic as a result of the practical 
interest of scholars and rulers in burning mirrors. The legend of 
Archimedes setting fire to the flotilla of Marcellus during the siege 
of Syracuse, a legend known in Arabic as well, alerted mathema- 
ticians to the possibility of actuslly reproducing the feat The available 
Greek works on the subject were thus tracked down, translated into 
Arabic, and al-Kindi wrote an independent treatise on the subject 


20 See R Rashed, “sR,” £1 VII,550b. 
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correcting and advancing in many ways the work of the Greek 
authors 

The need for medicine has, obviously, different roots than those 
of the sciences discussed so far. Medicine was one of the earliest fields 
cultivated by scholars whose background lay in the Sasanian cultural 
field of influence. We need only remember that Gurgis ibn-Gibri 
ibn Bubsiia’, che physician who was called to Baghdad in 765 to 
treat the caliph al-Mansir, came from the Iranian city of Gundi- 
abûr, east of the Tigris, where he was director of the hospital. The 
physicians who came from there exhibited a high degree of sophis- 
tication in Hippocratic/Galenic medicine. The Bubtisa’ family was 
to remain arguably the most influential medical family in Baghdad 
for a long time: generations of the descendants of urpis served as 
personal physicians to the caliphs: his son Bub’ served Нагйп ar- 
Rašid, Ai son Gibril served Haran, al-Amin and al-Maimiin, and his 
son Buba" served al-Ma'man, al-Watig, and al-Mutawakkil. Just 
as important were other families of physicians originating in Gundi- 
Баг: the families of Misawayh, of ar-Tayfüri, and of Serapion. 
These families formed a closely knit social unit in Baghdad: their 
mother tongue vas Persian, as Nestorian Christians their liturgical 
and scientific language was Syriac, and they intermarried with each 
other. In addition to practicing medicine in the ‘Abbasid court, 
however, they also engaged in medical research, wrote medical 
textbooks, and, most importantly, commissioned translations. They 
definitely had а stake in maintaining their scientific superiority 
because their high social status as caliphal physicians and the 
consequent wealth they amassed depended on their medical ex- 
pertise. Their paramount concern was therefore the need for expert 
medical knowledge. 

One of these men was the famous Yühanni ibn-Misawayh, 
personal physician to al-Maimün and his successors in Baghdad and 
Samarra’, One can assume that he conducted his research in the 
course of his practice as chief physician in the hospital in Baghdad, 
but there was one area of medical research that was denied to him: 
this was the dissection of humans for the purposes of improved 
knowledge of anatomy. Although dissection as such was never 
formally forbidden in Islamic law, ic seems not to have been practiced 
in medieval times; ibn-Masawayh, in any case, as he says in the 


21 R. Rashad, “Problems of the Transmission of Greek Scientific Thought into Arabic 
Example from Mathematics and Optics” itary of Si, 1988, vol 27. pp. 199-209. 
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passage cited below, was prohibited by the caliph. Now ibn- 
Masawayh had а son by a daughter of ‘Abdallah at-Tayfiri. The 
woman, he tells us, was extremely beautiful, bur also very stupid, and 
the son also turned out to be feeble-minded, receiving, in ibn- 
Маѕамау words, his mothers and his father's worst qualities and 
none of the best. Then ibn-Masawayh continues as follows: 


Had it not been for the meddling of the ruler and his 
interference in what does not concern him, | would have 
dissected alive this son of mine, just as Galen used to dissect 
men and monkeys. As a result of dissecting him, 1 would thus 
come to know the reasons for his stupidity, rid the world of his 
kind, and produce knowledge for people by means of what I 
would write in a book: the way in which his body is composed, 
and the course of his arteries, veins, and nerves. But the ruler 
Prohibits chis [Q 390-1]. 


Thus prevented from conducting dissections, ibn-Masawayh had 
necessarily recourse to the best alternative: he commissioned the 
translations of Galen's anatomical books from his student and 
famous translator, Hunayn ibn-Isháq. Hunayn himself tells us in his 
bibliography of Galenic translations that he translated for ibn- 
Masawayh no less than nine books by Galen on anatomy, two of 
which are precisely about the subjects in which ibn-Masawayh 
wanted to do research: On the Anatomy of Veins and Arteries, and On 
the Anatomy of Nerves. 

There is finally philosophy, whose origin presents yet other 
aspects. Ie was clearly a discipline for which there was the least 
amount of practical need, in the sense that it was not "practical 
the same way that astrology, geometry, and medicine were practi 
Nevertheless, socially relevant use could be made oft, and it appears 
that such were the considerations for its development. The intro- 
duction of philosophy into the Islamic world is indelibly linked with 
the name of al-Kindi (died ca. 870), the fist philosopher in Arabic, 
and the circle of scientists and collaborators that he gathered 
around him. To understand chis development it is important, first 


22 Fora review ofthe evidence on dasection sec E Savage Sith, "Andes toward Dissection 
їп Мейит la” furl of de Hur f Medicine nd Aled Sciencen, 199, vol. 3. 
Pp. 67-110: for the cident discussed beresee pp. 83-6. 

23 Кё fi ak wig ма ат (epi аера ка дртпрд» анатомію, Kahn 
11775-830), and Кый f sapi а ай (Loi vege бистон, Kühn I 831-50) 
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«f all, to keep in mind that al-Kindi was not a philosopher in the 
sense that he was only or primarilya philosopher. He was a polymath 
in the translated sciences and as such very much a product cf his age. 
He wrote on all the sciences mentioned above: astrology, astronomy, 
arithmetic, geometry, medicine. This broad and synoptic view of all 
sciences, along with the spirit of encyclopedism fostered by the 
translation movement for the half-century before his time, led him 
to develop a research program whose aim was to acquire and 
complete the sciences that were transmitted from the ancients: the 
purpose of this approach, as al-Kindi says in a number of intro- 
ductions to his esays, was to advance knowledge, not merely repeat 
it by rote memorization. Al-Kindî's goal was to approach mathemati 
cal accuracy in his argumentation and he held mathematical or 
geometrical proof to be of the highest order. In his philosophical 
writings, “he regularly employs certain proofs where his method is 
quite clearly derived from the Elements of Euclid”? Such was the 
influence of the translated scientific literature and the incipient 
original scholarship in Arabic that this ideal of unassailable proof was 
widespread in the ninth century and formed the model of many a 
discussion in the “humanistic” disciplines.” Second, al-Kindîs 
‘originality resides in his attempt to apply this approach to the 
theological and religious discussions of his time. In order to do so, 
he tried to gain access to the most “scientific.” i.e., methodologically 
rigorous, discipline in these subjecs, philosophy, and accordingly he 
had numerous translations of primarily metaphysical Greek texts 
made for him, foremost among which are Aristotle’ Metaphytic and 
the selections from Plotinus and Proclus in Arabic known as the 
Theology of Aristotle and The Pure Good (al-bayr almabd, which was 
to become known in the medieval Lain translation as Liber de causis) 
respectively (se further below, chapter 6.3), His recourse to these texts 
in itself, however, was again nothing extraordinary. Given the culture 
of translation prevalent, indeed dominant, in the Baghdad of his 
time, recourse to translations of Greek works for solutions to 
intellectual problems was standard procedure among intellectuals of 
the elite classes to which he belonged. 


24 See the fundamental discussion by R. Rashed, from which dis quotation is uken, in his 
aic, "AL Kinds Commentary on Archimedes "The Measurement of the Cie’ Arabic 
‘Scenes and Pipl. 193. 9.3. pp. 7-12 

25 See K Samir and Р. Муш, Une comepndance Штета, pp. 593 and 397. 
paragraphs 3 and I3of Quai ext where ke vates that bn Monsig тей to have 
icd ‘geometrical proof” (uri hada] o prove the prophahsod of Маат. 
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1. PATRONS AND SPONSORS 


That he translation movement enjoyed a very wide basis of support 
in early Baghdadi society is, in a general way, obvious through its 
sheer spread and longevity. However, if we are to gain a more precise 
understanding of the dynamics of this society that generated the need 
and support for it, and in the absence of a satisfactory theoretical 
framework to guide the investigation (cf the Introduction), it is 
necessary to describe closely the significant social groups or strata that 
sponsored it. A useful place to start would be identifying the 
individuals who belonged to them. A comprehensive prosopography 
of eighth- and ninth-century Baghdad would thus be a primary 
desideratum in this case. We have perhaps more than enough 
information from the voluminous Arabic biographical dictionaries 
(if only it could be properly collected and interpreted), and several 
secondary studies on certain families and their affiliates, but nothing 
that approaches the exhaustiveness of, say, A.H.M. Jones's The 
Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire (260-641) Nothing of 
the sort can be attempted here. What I wil try to do in this section 
is merely give a representative sample of the major groupings of 
sponsors and briely comment on their relationship to the translation. 
movement. At the same time I must emphasize that this is only a 
preliminary treatment of the subject; two centuries of continuous 
sponsorship of a social phenomenon such as the translation 


1 died ty A.H.M. jes, J.R. Martindale, and J. Moris, 3 vols, Cambridge, Cambridge 
neni Prest, 1971-92. 1c even conan entries on carly Muslin pernicies sach a 
the caliph Umar беа Вата menionedin Byzantine sources. Given the peiod covered 
by thi жо, an ea lami prosopography would constitue a ur extersion of it 
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movement could not have been homogeneous and hence not to be 
accounted for by a few impressionistic examples.? 

‘The bases for categorization that promise to be most productive 
for farther analysis because they are indicated by our sources аге, fist, 
profession or social standing, and second, religious, ethnic, and 
indeed family affiliation, I will star with the first and incorporate in 
cach segment information from the second. On the basis of social 
standing then, it is possible to identify four major groupings of 
sponsors or patrons of the translation movement: (a) ‘Abbasid caliphs 
and their families; (b) courtiers; ( officials of the state and military 
administration; (d) scholars and scientists. 


(а) “Abbasid Caliphs and Their Families 


Mos of the discussion in Part 1 concentrated on the reasons that led 
the early ‘Abbasid caliphs to promote and support the translation. 
‘movement; thus its patronage during the first ‘Abbasid century by 
various members of the ruling dynasty needs no additional docu- 
mention. If anything, there is too much of it, especially for al- 
Малай, who is credited with having written himself an extant 
treatise on medicine and agriculture [GAS 1V,336]. After the end of 
al-Ma'münis policies under al-Mutawakkil, however, the historical 
and bibliographical sources do not give as clear a picture of sponsor- 
ship of the translation movement by the caliphs who followed him. 
This would appear to be due to a number of reasons, and it is 
important го interpret this fact accurately. 

In the first place, it is obvious that there is a certain bias in these 
sources in favor of attributing all, or most, of the sponsorship of 
translations to the glorious line of the early caliphs. It is easy to see 
how achievements by a caliph in an area for which one of his 
predecessors has become famous can be attributed to the former man. 
Rulers like Hirün ar-Raiid and especially al-Ma mûn had become 
associated in peoples minds with the translation movement, due 
largely to the propaganda efforts of al-Ma'mün himself, as discussed 
in chapter 4; it is thus a measure of the success of these public 
relations campaigns that subsequent activities in this field would be 


2 Vin Биз Thali und Gaelic presen in eect, such an annotated proopogapy 
of theologians «f the eighth and ninth семис, t would be desiate to do the ame 
Flowing ha emple, før all hose лоса with che nmdarion movement, 

3 Fora of some of the рова of wansains from the Grek see AU 1205 258 
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foisted upon them. An excellent example is provided by the case of al- 
Mu'tasim (r 218/833-227/842), al-Ma'mûn's successor. This caliph 
followed implicitly the policies of his predecessor and indeed was the 
beneficiary of al-Ma' mün' anti-Byzantinist ideology, scoring spec- 
tacular victories against the Byzantines in Asia Minor through the 
conquest of Amorium and Ankyra in 838. He also continued with 
the official policy of doctrinal inquisition (the mina) initiated by al- 
Mı'mûn. He appointed the philosopher and scientist al-Kindi as 
tutor to his son Ahmad (about whom more below), and he himself 
was the addressee of a number of epistles by al-Kindi* It would 
therefore have been remarkable had he not participated in the 
translation activity as sponsor, and yet the bibliographical sources are 
silent in this regard.’ What we do find, however, is a report in Ibn- 
Gulgul, writing some hundred and fifty years later, saying that 
Yabanna ibn-Masawayh, the famous physician (d. 857), "was com- 
missioned by ar-Raid to translate the ancient medical books that 
were found in Ankyra, Amorium, and Asia Minor after they had been 
captured by the Muslims." The anachronism is striking, Apart from 
the fact that Yübannà was bom during the reign of ar-Raiid and was 
the personal physician to caliphs from al-Ma'mün through al- 
Mutawakkil, the two cities mentioned specifically in the report were 
captured, as mentioned above, by al-Mu'tasim in 838; ar-Rasid had 
only raided Ankyra in 806. Any commissioning of translations would 
thus have been done by al-Mu’tasim, but the report was foisted on 
ar-Raifd as the better known of the «wo for his patronage of the 
ancient sciences. 

Second, it is quite difficult to deny that even if the later caliphs 
did continue their patronage of the translation movement and related 
activites, the rate and vigor of such patronage had attenuated. In a 
general way it is observed that their activities of patronage correlate 
positively with the strength of the office of the caliph itself and the 
real power wielded by its successive holders. Real power, however, 
began to clude later caliphs following the disastrous policies of 


4 See бе references by Endres, GAP LADS and note 86, 

5 ALM agin is said а the preface of he magical а анте ak hand to have asked 
‘he astrologer Muhammad iba-Hilid wo tanda it. The manserit of the work vae 
alleged found in Amorum, aer а Muy hd captured ic See Dunlop, "AUR 
‘p. 148. Given both the тише of the кой: tel and the associntion, in popular ore, ofal- 
Mu'tasim weh Amorium, his tepore an hardly be considered reliable. 

6 Ibn бар, амай abba’, ЫЗЫ Sayyid (ed) Cairo, Ins Français d'Archéologie 
Oriental, 1955, p. 65, emphasis added 
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al-Mu'taşim himself His reorganization of the military and aggres- 
sive recruitment of Turkish troops, along with the consequent trans- 
ferral of the military headquarters to Simarta’, had the effect of 
placing the office of che caliph under their control, a policy which 
ultimately cost ће Ше of his son and second successor, al-Mutawakkil 
(к. 847-61), who tried to reverse it. After al-Mutawakkil, and until 
the advent of the Büyids in 945, the office of the caliph never 
regained its former ideological independence, political authority, and 
military and economic power. In this environment, it is clear that 
the translation movement was not or could not be used by the 
increasingly weaker caliphs for ideological purposes as it had been 
with the earlier ‘Abbasids, Attenuated caliphal suppor, however, 
does пог reflect the actual state of affairs, after the end of the mina. 
under al-Mutawakkil, in the court in Baghdad where patronage of 
the translation movement and related literature remained dominant 
in cultural life. 

As a mater of fact, it was precisely in the second 'Abbisid century 
that the translation movement reached its apogee with the work of 
Hunayn ibn-Ishāq and his associates, and generated, because of its 
great succes, two very significant developments: first, scholarship in 
all fields covered by the translation literature became so widespread 
and so profound in Baghdadi sociery that commissions for original 
works on scientific and philosophical subjects composed in Arabic 
became as current as commissions for translations from the Greek 
and second, because of the spirit of research and analysis it incul- 
cated, different fields of scholarly endeavor unrelated to the trans- 
lations gained in sophistication, a plethora of ideas was available for 
ready consumption, and the areas covered by the translation liter- 
ature were no longer the only ones to impress powerful minds. 
Intellectual debates of all sorts became the order of the day and 
patrons became interested not only in the transmitted knowl 
from the Greeks but in the main problems posed by this knowledge 
and in the various ideological challenges to it. The century between 
the end of the mina and the advent of the Bûyids (roughly between 
850 and 950) is when all intellectual disciplines, chose which came 
into being before the translation period and those because of it alike, 
attempt to rationalize and organize themselves both in terms of 
contents and method. 

In this context, it makes no sense to talk about attenuated caliphal 
sponsorship of the translation movement as such as an indication of 
their aversion ко it; to the contrary, the success and establishment of 
the translation movement made intellectuals, in broad terms, out of 
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all members of the ruling elite so that we find numerous references 
in literary sources to caliphs after al-Ma mûn commissioning works 
directly dependent on the translated literature, to say nothing, cf 
course, of other subjects. AL-Ma'mán's successor, al-Mu'tagim, was 
briefly mentioned above. His successor, al-Wàtq, had scientific 
discussions with physicians and philosophers.” AL Mu'tadid (т. 279% 
1392-289/902) appears to have been particularly interested in the 
Greek sciences. The son ofa Greek woman, he could speak the Greek 
of his time,® but in addition he was on intimate terms with the 
luminaries of the translation movement, Isháq ibn-Hunayn and 
Tabit ibn-Qurra [F 272.10]. He commissioned а medical treatise 
from Yahya ibn-Abi-Hakim al-Hallagf, and a meteorological one 
from an-Nayrial? His son, al-Muktaff, (1. 289/902-295/208) also 
commissioned from an-Nayriai an anthology on prognostications 
[GAS УП, 156). 

Other than caliphs, princes are frequently mentioned as patrons 
of scientific and philosophical activity, most famous among whom 
is Ahmad, the son of al-Mu'tasim, who was tutored by the philo- 
sopher and scientist al-Kindr himself and to whom were addressed 
numerous of his epistles.” Most specifically, Ahmad is stated to have 
commissioned fiom al-Kindi the “correction,” ie, the stylistic 
improvement, ofthe stilted Arabic translation by Ibn-Na'ima of the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle, extracts from the last three Enneads of 
Plotinus [DPA 1,546]. Other than his association with al-Kindi, 
however, Ahmad also commissioned from Оша ibn-Luga the 
translation of mathematical and astronomical works: ће Spherics (К 
al-Ukar) by Theodosius, the Rising and Setting [of the Fixed Stary] 
(K. at- Tit wa-t-gurab) by Autolycus, and the Lifting Screw (K. Raf 
«l-atgal) by Hero of Alexandria.!! Ahmad is sometimes confused in 


7 See the ferences in GAS VILIS] #2, and the lott manuscript of his discusion with à 
philosophers in A. Sars, “Un recueil de waits philosophiques er médicauxà Lisbonne 
chri für Gace der Arabic amiche Wiech, 90, vol.6, p. 188. 

8 The stony is found in the acount of "AB cout protocol and etiquette by Hilal а. 
ЗЫ, an insider and descendant of a famil of translators, See EA. Salem, Hilal Sb 
ari Dar Kb Beirot, heim User ef Beirut, 1977, p.71. 

Э тыйу анан an ab] андаа leh aha fd F 2985-6; IAU 1203 10-1 
GAS 111263; Айда dm F279.17. 

® See the references in he index, л. Арпад d Mua. in J. McCarthy, Де Tad 
manba fpr Arab Baghdad, Matha Any 1382/1962, p. 119 

1 For tbese works and heir manare see, spectively, GAS V (where the sponsorship 
ЭРЫ Малала а экеле by Tin); GAS V173, то. 1; and GAS V.153 no. 4. For 
Quies eL fundamental remains the pioneering article by G. Gabrieli, "Nor 
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this connection with his nephew, al-Mu'tasimis grandson, Abi. 
“Abbas Ahmad ibn-Mubammad ibn-al-Mu'tasim, who ruled as 
caliph al-Musta'in from 248/862 to 251/866, but the references in 
the manuscripts of these works are clearly to the som of al-Mu'tasim. 1: 

About a century later, Ga'far, the son of the caliph al-Muktaft (r. 
902-8), was knowledgeable in the history of astronomy, appar- 
cndy having met in his youth the famous astronomer al-Battãnî (d. 
317/929), and acted as the informant of Ibn-an-Nadim on these 
subjects (F 275.204, 279.21-4). Ga'far, moreover, appears to 
have known Greek, for Ibn-an-Nadim quotes him on the nature of 
the letters of the Greek alphabet (F 16.7-16).15 

‘Other members of the immediate families of caliphs who spon- 
sored the translation movement and scientific production were ladies 
of the court. According to the Fihrist [294.29], al-Mutawakkil’s slave 
concubine and mother of his son (one would like to think that this 
lady was the mother of al-Mu'tazz, nicknamed antiphrastically 
Qabiha, the ugly one, on account of her exceptional beauty),!* 
commissioned from the great Hunayn himself a book on eight- 
month embryos (K. al-Mawhidin li-tamäniyat айти). 


bibliographic su Qua ibo Ligh.” Rendon del eue Academia dei Глен, Clase 
di Sene Mor, Storiche е Filologiche, Ser V. 1912, vol. 21, pp. 341-82: hee рр. 
353-4. А more recent and comprehensive account is Ве unpublihed Ph.D. diseration 
by Judith Wilcox, The Tannin and Ийиле f Quia bn Laga “On the Diference 
deseen Spirit and Sia” The Cey Universi of New ok, 1985, which 1 have пос seen. 

12 The confusion, which exists eve in Arabic torical sources and led С. Gabriel, "Qt, 
bs Li p 302, er identify Maan в Qua pron wos cleared by F йоне 
Аркана als Literat” Orientalis, 1942, val. 11, p. 265 note Фоны reference te 
‘th occurcce of Abmad bab Mu'taşim in al Yaga T, ed. Hous, should be 
o pp 584 and 591, not 514). Ihas neverthelest continued in secondary tenure to thit 
day; see he references САРАЈ, note 96, to which а to be added Judith Wilcox. 
‘Our Cenrinuing Discovery of the Greek Science of the Arabs: The Example of Qust 
ibn Lûqa” Anal of Scolari 1987, vol. 43, р. S8. The ference to al- Masain in all 
‘ese wakas i to be changed to Ahmad b. al-Ma'ugim. Only Wilbur А. Knor, in 
connection wich his dicusson of Theodosius Syri, rightly questioned - though for 
‘he wrong son. the idencficaion ofthe patron sal Махала (The Medieal Tadition 
of a Grek Mathematical Lemma,” бзб fir Geschicke dr Arabisch Шата 
Wiseuckjien, 1986, vol. 3, p. 233, note 7, bu he faled ro recognize in the manuscript 
reference vo "Abad, the son of he Amir al Mu'minin the pupil and companion of ab 
Kindi. 

ээ Gra Тина} Mika bil diad in 377/987: see Наа, нше 11131, note vo p 275. 
He repors appaenly t Ibn an-Nadim, about the career of al Ватанї from Harrin: 

M Reported by АТ dibî, Lai f alm rf andate by CE. Bosworth, Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh University Press, 1968, p. 63. 
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(b) Courtiers 


Among the intimates of the caliphs and their families should be 
placed the courtiers (including the so-called boon-companions, 
майя, пит), individuals of learning, wit, and graceful manners 
who were sought after for their company. Their social function was 
significant, and will repay detailed study, insofar as they can be taken 
to represent the cultural attitudes of the learned elite as appreciated 
by the rulers and, conversely, the cultural predilections of the rulers 
as catered to by the elite. One of the most famous boon- 
companions is arguably the disciple of al-Kindi and substantial 
philosopher and scholar in his own right, Ahmad ibn-at-Tayyib as- 
$агар (ca, 835-99). As-SarabsT was selected to serve as tutor to a 
prince, al-Mutawakkil’s grandson, who was later to reign as al- 
Ma'tadid (r. 892-902). Upon al-Mu'tadid’ 

was appointed boon-companion to his former pupil; eventually, 
however, he fell into disgrace and was executed in circumstances that 
are far from clear. The cause of his death is certainly not religious; 
he fell victim to court intrigues of the viziers son al-Qisim ibn- 
"Ubaydallah (later himself vizier) and the Turkish general Badr — 
plausibly because as-Sarabsi had other candidates in mind to succeed 
"Ubaydallah. Stories which attribute atheism or lack of piety 
to Sarabsi are later developments designed to account for his 
unexpected and inexplicable fall from grace. To the contrary, a 
surviving epistolary exchange of his, ridiculing religious narrow- 
mindedness and fanaticism, indicates that incidents of this sort were 
found amusing in the “Abbasid court at che end of the ninth century; 
even more to the point, if, as Yaqût claims, as-Sarabsi concocted the 
correspondence in order to please al- Mu'tadid, this means that the 
caliph had an appreciation of che foreign sciences." 


15 For the subjet see А. Cee, "The Boon Companion in Eady “Abbi Times," journal 
ofthe Armenean Oriental Ѕазау 1965, vol. 85, р. 327-35, and G. Мамы, The Rie of 
аталат in Clas am and de Cristian We, Edinburgh, Edinburgh Univeniy 
Pres, 1990, pp. 2847, speci for he variety ef eld in whch boom companions vere 
cues 

16 For av Заара е the collection of ramen and udy by E Rosenthal Abad a ai 
ar Soi, Nen Haven, етеп Oriental Soc 1943 The пода, out sc Sab 
‘death are analyzed in дей on рр. 24. The coropondence with Ibn- Tavika transi 
on pp. 86-54 as quorl by Yaqût, whore judgment оп the entire report è given on pp: 
934. The nory was орісі by Yaga from астам Mab al-wacnayn (now on 
PP. 137-63 of the edian by 1. d Kn, Damas, 1961). 
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Courtiers came from different backgrounds and were ekvated to 
their status for different reasons. The two extremes аге best repre- 
sented by these examples. Al-Fath ibn-Háqin was the son ofa Turkish 
soldier, the chief of al-Mu'tasims guard. He was raised in court 
together with al-Mu'tasims son, the future caliph al-Mutawakkil 
with whom he became close personal friends. He remained so 
throughout al-Mutawakkils reign (232/847-274/861) and ran à 
brilliant courtly salon for intellectuals. He gained lasting fame for his 
devotion to letters, his very rich personal library, and his profound 
promotion of scientific and literary learning."” At the other end of 
the spectrum there are the famous Banü-l-Munağğim, a Zoroastrian 
Tersian family of intellectuals that traced its ancestry to ministers of 
Sasanian royalty. They were initially brought to the “Abbasid court 
by al-Mansür as astrologers (whence their name, Munagfim) and 
remained in influential positions for over six generations — through- 
ош, that is, the period of the translation movement, which they 
repeatedly patronized. t was a member of this family, ‘Al ibn-Yahys, 
who commissioned from Hunayn his famous Risale, to which we are 
indebted for the inventory of translations of Galenis works.!* 


( Officials of the State and the Military 


The secretaries of the "Abbasid administration (kuttdb) and related 
state functionaries constituted from the very beginning one of the 
most important. groups who patronized and promoted the 
translations and works based on them. That the early ‘Abbasid 
caliphs relied in this regard on Sasanian models has been amply 
discussed in the available literature and needs no special mention 
here. The Barmakids, with their unquestioned supremacy in these 
posts for the first half-century of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, were naturally 
carriers of Sasanian practice and along with it of the concomitant 
culture of translation. They figure prominently as sponsors of the 
translation movement and, indeed, of works relating to astronomy 
IF 267.298] and agriculture, as mentioned in chapter 53.9 In 
addition, they were also interested in Indian material, translations of 
which they commissioned [F 303.6, 345.25ff], and it is not 


17 See the nfrences in САРАЈ? note BO, ind О, Pines aile in EI 11.837-8. 

18 See the account of he емие family inthe article by M. Fieischhammer, “Munadi, 
Banu 1. EI VILSSE 61, with further references, and cf. D. Pape, "Bana Мопајет. 
Er WA. 

19 For the Barmakids in general se the atc in Ee 11806 and 1,1033. 
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far-fetched to assume that it was they who were responsible for the 
Indian embassy to the court of a-Mansür in 154771 ot 156/773, 
which resulted in the transmission and translation of the Sindhind 
(coe chapter 5.3) 

After the fall of the Barmakids (187/803) or, more specifically, 
after the assassination in 202/818 of their protégé and al-Ma'müns 
vizier, al-Fadl ibn-Sahl, there is a manifest reorientation in the 
direction from which the ‘Abbasid caliphs selected their viziers. 
Perhaps because the Barmakids and their circle presented, by al- 
Ma! müni time, an unacceptable image of Zoroastrian Persian pro- 
divites (al-Fadl ibn-Sahl was called by a modern scholar ‘the most 
Iranian of the viziers of the ‘Abbasid caliphate”), al-Ma'mūns 
preferences were next directed to thoroughly Arabized Muslim 
Persians, the family of his general Tahir Dü-LYaminayn ibn-al- 
Husayn (d. 207/823). The Tahirids followed a cultural ideology of 
Arabization in order to avoid provocation such as the one that caused 
al-Fadl ibn-Sahl’s demise?! History bore out the success of their 
policy: thers was the first semi-independent Muslim Persian dynasty 
to be formed and thrive within the bosom of the caliphate, Second, 
in addition to the Tähirids, the attention of the ruling ‘Abbasids 
turned abo toward the Christians of "Ид, Arabs and non-Arabs 
alike, from among whose numbers the high functionaries in the court 
were selected. Despite the new directions from which members of 
the secretarial classes were recruited from the time of al-Ma'mün 
onward, their support for the translation movement continued 
unabated. 

As representatives of the Arabized Muslim Persians come frst of 
all the military men and political governors of the line founded by 
‘Tahir, al-Ma'müris genera. Tahir himself was a significant patron 
of the translation movement and commissioned numerous trans- 
lations.” Ishaq ibn-Ibrahtm ibn-al-Husayn (d. 235/849-50), Tahir’ 
nephew, was governor of Baghdad (214/829-235/849-50) and a 
close friend and companion ofal-Ma'mán.?? He commissioned from 
Hunayn a book on nutrition, which resulted in Hunayn’ surviving 
Arabic work entitled On the Properties of Nutriments (FF quud 


2 D. Soul, “aa Sahl" ELS 

21 For vhe licct espoused and promoted by the Tähirids, ее Bosworth, "The Third 
snd Aratic Culture pp. 43-73; е reasons behind is poly of he ме discussed by 
Billet, Coverion, 46-8. 

22 See the ferences in Endres, GAR 11424 vote 60; cf bove, chapter 52, 

23 Bosworth. "The Tikirids and Arabie Cultu,” p. 67. 
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Lagdiya), based on Galen and other Greek writers. Mansür ibn- 
ТЕЛЬ, ЛАК, Tahire grandson and governor of Marw and Hv. 
Пп, was an acknowledged authority on philosophy, music, astro- 
поту, and mathematics,” as well as the author of apparently а 
medical book, К. al-wugiid, which was criticized by the famous 
physician ar-Rázi (Rhazes) [F 301.18]. "Ubaylallah iba-’Abdallah 
iba-Tahir, Tahirs other grandson (d. 300/913), was also governor of 
Baghdad. His wisdom, familiarity with ancient philosophers, and his 
mastery of music and geometry were praised by Abi-I-Fara al- 
Isfahani.2* 

Another member of a line of thoroughly Arabized and Muslim 
Persians, hailing from Gilan, is Muhammad ibn- Abd-al-Malik az- 
Zayyät (d. 233/847), three times vizier under three successive caliphs, 
al-Mu'tasim, al-Witiq, and al-Mutawakkil. Muhammad presents an 
interesting case in the prosopography of patrons of the translation. 
movement. His family had made money in che production and trade 
of oil (whence their name, az-Zayyit, “dealer in oil") and had, 
already with his father, diversified into the manufacture of items for. 
‘aliphal consumption: royal parasols, military tents, and equipment 
for swift riding camels” Mubammad’s great ambition was to 
become a state secretary despite his clearly inferior social status. His 
ambition was realized through a combination of factors: his access to 
the court in his capacity as manufacturer, his unquestionable talents 
for finance and administration, and apparently his considerable 
fortune! Muhammad was clearly a social climber. Again despite his 


24 Berger, Galo Übungen, p 35.22. See the desciption, of Huns work by К. 
Degen, “The Kitäb al-Aghdhiya of Hunayn ibn Ipaq,” Proceedings ofthe Fri Internanimal 
ype jor she Hato af Arabie элет, AY. a Hasan а al (eds), Aleppo, Iste 
Tor he History of Arabie Science, 1978, vol. 2, ру. 291-9; for the Tide p. 296 

25 F117.9-14:c£ Вол, "The Tide and АЫ Cillum; p. 68. 

26 Bosworth "The bids and Arabic Culture" p 71; F 1 

27 Ay Taba, Tnê, ed. MJ. de бос е al, Leiden 1879-1901, vol. III, р. 1183; Engish 
andato by CE Bosworth, Sor and Sr aleng she Northern Frontier of the‘ Abid 
Caliphate [The History f al-Tabari, vol. 33], Altany; Sae Univesity of New Yo Pes, 
1991. p.31. 

28 Forhis administrative caser see Soul, Vii p 254-70, and the anicle "Ibo al- Zarit" 
io ЕГЩ37%, ао Ьу Sourdel. ALHarzbim, Jf gem alan Cairo, 1960, p. 355, 
‘mensions epic that he came fm Persia, wie he Айти (39816-77) has a report 
Shat he ө presumably Manichean ind) Ci homma b "Abd d Mal 
aris, айй, abc ai" Malla ab Maa’ on agi, 1986, vol 
373, pp 189-90 denies his Persian descent and “пы chat he was Arab. For interesting 

see the xy bya Gibi addressed im, R gid. al 

атага! a риу eased by С Т. Јана pp. 207-1 
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humble origins, he had pretensions to being a poet and, what is of 
interest to us, a patron of the translation movement. There are 
reports that he would spend 2000 dinars per month on translators. 
and scribes [IAU 1206.16-20]. Hunayn relates the interesting 
episode that Muhammad, whom he describes as "a man of intelli 
gence” (busn al-fahm), commissioned him to translate into Arabic 
Galen's On Voice (Пері фо, FF sau), and that when Hunayn 
was finished Muhammad set about to changing many expressions in 
the translation according to what he thought was better? Mu- 
bammad ibn-az-Zayyits case thus presents us with an excellent 
example for the fact that the translation movement had become one 
of the defining characteristics of the cultural life of the "Abbasid elite 
and indeed of the state functionaries. Not born to the class or the 
profession, he managed to make himself accepted through his 
considerable talents, and in his attempts to prove that he belonged 
by right to his newly acquired status he spent excessively on the 
translators without being himself a scientist. 

The Christians of Iq constitute the second major pool of talent 
drawn upon for administrative posts during the second ‘Abbasid 
century Among them there were Nestorian Arabs who converted to 
Islam in office, like the illustrious Wabb family of secretaries, viziers, 
and scholars who claimed to be Christians from Nagran in south 
Arabia and who actually served as secretaries to the Umayyads The 
brilliant administrator and courtier al-Qasim ibn- Ubaydallih ibn- 
Sulaymin ibn-Wahb (d. 291/904), vizier to al-Mu'tadid and al- 
Muktafi, employed in his service Ishaq ibn-Hunayn [F 285.24-5]. 
From him he commissioned the final and best translation cf Aris- 
todes Physics, the one extant today, as well as a brief history of 
Greek medicine, also extant.” His brother, Abü-Mubammad al- 
Hasan, also a state secretary? was apparently a sort of mathemati- 
cian and wrote an essay on a problem in Euclid [F 273.5-7], Their 


29 Берише, Gaio Obesecsnge p. 178 F290. 

30 Sourdd, Ишти. pp. SORS F 122. 

31 Acatabgue ofthe Escorial brary written in 1577 iser a manuscript, nubsequcndy destroyed 
oy ein 1671, which comine a fpi tration done by Hunayn for "be ner a 
Quim i Ubaydalth The reading “Hunayn io in che datroyed manuscript 
is manifestly ап error for bag b. Hunayn, especially since d-Qism is refered «o ss 
“Vizier” эп office he held ong ae Hunanis иб. Se | Brugman and Н. Drossaart 
Lil Arise Generation f Animals Leiden, EJ. Вай, 1971, p 67. 

32 See F Rosenthal, "Ishaq b. Hunanis i аНАРБЫ One, 1954, vol. 7, pp 72-3. 

33 Soundd, Ушаш, pp. 338, 737. 
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first cousin, finally, Ishãq ibn-Ibrahim ibn-Sulayman ibn-Wahb - a 
branch of the family that apparently converted to Shi ism — and also 
a secretary, wrote afier 335/947 a book on rhetoric, K. al-Burhan fè 
wugich al-bayan, which has been described as an "attempt to appl 
Greek, M tail and тапи doctrines to Arabic rhetoric. n 
Other Nestorian Christians were Arabized Persians who sub- 
sequently converted to Islam, like the al-Garrah family of secretaries. 
They hailed from Dayr Qunnà on the lower Tigris, а center of 
traditional Nestorian education which was the home, in addition to 
‘numerous high officials of the state, also of the philosopher Abü-Bisr 
‘Matta ibn-Yunus, the founder of the Aristotelian school of Baghdad 
and teacher of al-Firabi?° Abi-Muhammad al-Hasan ibn-Mabhd 
ibn-al-Garrah (d. after 269/882) 6 three times vizier to al Mu'tamid, 
was interested in medical matters and commissioned from Qusta ibn- 
Lîqê a treatise on sexual hygiene?” and another on medicine for 
pilgrims, recently edited. * The most famous members ofthis family, 
however, are l-Hasanis relatives from a different branch, the “good 
vizier” "Ali ibn-'Isà (d. 334/946), and his son 'lsà ibn-'Ali (d. 
391/1001). With regard to the father, it is worth noting that he had 
studied Prophetic traditions (bad), theology, mysticism, Qur'aric 
commentary, and grammar with the leading scholars of his day, to 
which one is to add his interests in all other disciplines from poetry 
to history, including the translation literature. The Fihris reports, as 
а matter of fact, that the translator Abü- Utmán ad-Dimašqî was 
attached to his service [F 298.24-5]. It was his son, however, 4 
ibn-'Ali, who made а name for himselfas the unparalleled scholar of 
his time in the ancient sciences [F 129.8]. He studied philosophy 
with Yahya ibn- Adî and held intelectual sessions in his salon; one 
such session, ће Fihrist reports, was devoted to a discussion about 
the origins of philosophy, in the course of which "Ба ibn-Ali 


34 See the artide “thn Wahi" by P. Shinar in El, Supplemene, fcides 5-6, p 402. 

35 See the sefecncs in thearicle "Day Kuni” by D. Sound, 1,197: nd cf Sou 
Vain, p. 304. 

36 Sourdel, Vio, pp. 313-15 and index, sn: 

37 Rial f abuil a bah washabiki LAU 1244.27. 

38 Н tadbir al baden f air see GAS ML270 #10, edited С. Bos, Quid ibn Lagi 
Medial Regime for бе Pilgrim t Mes. Leiden. ÈJ. Bel 1992 

39 One of the few "Abbasid personages for whom э monograph has been writen See Н. 
Bowen, The Lif and Times of ‘Al ibn "d, the Goed Vier, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1928. CE Sourdel, zu, pp. 5207 and che article "АГЬ Лы” in Zir 
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displayed detailed knowledge of Porphyrys Philosophos historia and 
the number of its books that had been translated into Arabic [F 
245.12-15]40 


(9) Scholars and Scientists 


Equally significant as the support of the political and social elite 
was theactive sponsorship of sdentstsand scholars ofall groups who 
commissioned the translation of Greek texts for their practice and 
research, Physicians were among the most prominent and significant 
of these patrons, and in particular the medical elite of the Nestorians 
hailing from Gundisbür, the families of Вира", Masawayh, and 

i, то name the most famous. They dominated medical practice 
and scholarship in Baghdad and in the "Abbisid court throughout 
the period of the translation movement and were responsible forthe 
translation, commissioned from Hunayn and his associates, ofa great 
number of the works of Galen! 

All the translated sciences. and the mathematical sciences in 
particular, found perhaps their greatest sponsors in the three sons of 
Маза ibn-Skir, a former highwayman () and astronomer of un- 
known pedigree who befriended al-Me'min already in Marw, before 
the latter's accession to the caliphal throne in 813. The three sons of 
Mûsî (che Bani-Masa) grew up in Baghdad under the guardianship 
of al-Ma’miin and received the best scholarly education of their time. 
They also prospered economically and spent a significant portion of 
their wealth on the sponsorship of translations and scientific activ- 
ities. According to the Fihrist [243.18-20], AbiiSulayman as- 
s said that the Banü-Müsi used ıo pay monthly 500 
dinars to Hunayn, Hubayš, and Tabit ibn-Qurra “for full-time 
translation" (l-n-nagl wa-Lmulizaria). This statement is confirmed 
by Нигауп very long list of medical works translated by him and 
his nephew Hubayš under commission from Muhammad ibn-Mūsā 
(4. 259/873). The brothers themselves, and especially Muhammad, 


40 Fora lle discusion ofthe accomplihmenes of ЪЪ аА and references о бе sources, 
эе JLL Kraemer, Humani, pp. 134-6. 

41 See бе entis in Ullmann, Medizin, рр. 108-15; GAS IL index, sans cf J.C. Sournia 
and С. Таран, “Médecine Arabe: biographies critiques de Jean Мае (VI siècle) 
oda renda Mess ene (X dtc), Clo Meda 1968, vol. 3, pp. 101-17. For 
a proper appection of the function of these Baghdadi families and other individuals in 
Фе context of medicine in Матис lands în genenl see Endres, САРТ, pp. 440-8. 
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were highly competent scientists in astronomy, mathematics, and 
mechanics, as attested by their surviving works? 

As a patron of philosophy and all che sciences during the tans- 
lation period none is more important than the Muslim Arab aristo- 
crat, al Kindi (d. ca. 256/870). Much has been written about him, 
but what needs to be mentioned in the context of the present 
discussion is, first, chat he commissioned translations of scientific 
subjects about which he also wrote independent essays; second, that 
he attempted to achieve scientific certainty in the discussion of 
ideological issues such as theology and he accordingly made himself 
be informed about Greek philosophy, in particular physics and 
metaphysics; third, that in order to promote his interest mentioned 
in the preceding item, he gathered around him a wide circle of 
individuals capable of advising him on these texts and translating 
them; and, fourth, that as a result of these activities it seems clear that 
he developed an overarching vision of the unity and interrelatedness. 
of all knowledge and its research along verifiable and rational lines 
(more geomerrico).® 

Finally, among the scholars who sponsored the translation move- 
ment mention should also be made of the translators themselves. 
Hunayn, much sought after to translate into both Syriac and Arabic, 
clearly had to work in combination with others to meet the demand. 
In his Risala he repeatedly refers to Galenic books which, rendered 
by him into Syriac, were translated into Arabic by one of his 
associates, including hisson Ishaq, his nephew Hubayš, and Т ibn- 
Yahya.“ 

The results of this brief and necessarily impressionistic survey of 
the patrons of the translation movement are rather negative in that 
sponsorship appears not to have been restricted to any readily 
identifiable group; the sponsors came from all ethnic and religious 
groups: Arabic, Syriac, and Persian speakers, and Muslims, Chris- 
tians of all sorts, Zoroastrians, and pagans. Certainly the ruling 
“Abbasid family and йз most intimate advisors appear to have 
supplied the initial impetus and a significant amount of the sub- 
sequent support, but had it not been for the active involvement of 


42 See the complementary accounts by D. R. Hil, article "Mas, Ban.” in £I VIL640-1, 
зи} D. рее ale “Rant Masa,” Ele Ш.716-17. E further Rahed, “Transmission 
oF Grek Scientific Thought” 

43 Fora concise orientation on bim and references ro fate bibliography se Endres GAP 

Se Beinen ба роти index, so. 
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the other groups discussed above it is certain chat the translation 
movement would not have listed as long as it did, or had the same 
impact. Certainly, also, some religious groups were more involved 
than others; in medicine, for example, the Nestorian Christians were 
more prominent than, say, the Orthodox, but this fact is due to 
specific historical circumstances and in itself has no hermeneutic 
value for the problem at hand: the Nestorians were prominent in 
medicine in Gundiabar already before al-Mansur invited the first 
member of the Bubs family to Baghdad, and yet nothing compa- 
rable to the translation movement ever took place there. The same 
objection would apply to any argument that would consider as 
significant the prominence of one ethnic group over another in some 
scientific activity, such as the strong Persian presence in astrological 
and astronomical studies during the first ‘Abbasid century. With 
regard to the question of patronage, therefore, it appears relatively 
clear that the translation movement was a resul of a common effort 
of the majority, if not the покају, of economically and politically 
significant actually, dominant — groups in Baghdad during the first 
two ‘Abbisid centuries, regardless of ethnic and religious back- 
ground, because it served their various purposes both individually 
and collectively, as discussed in chapters 2~ 

However, distinctions have to be made, and these are based on the 
‘emphasized words in the preceding formulation. That is to say, it is 
also clear that the movement was strongly associated with the 
financially well-off and the political ейге (among whom one might 
also count che leaders of the military). This is true especially insofar 
as the two went together: Baghdad, after all, was the capital city of 
the empire from the very beginning, and any member of the society 
gaining prominence would inevitably have done so cither through 
the one or the other means. As the culture of the economic and 
political elite, the translation movement imposed itself upon high 
society and to а large extent percolated downwards to the literate but 
пос so affluent strata of the population. Ibn-an-Nadimis fibris is the 
best indicator of the wide diffusion of books on all subjects in tenth- 
century Baghdad, with che implication that in order to read the 
translated sciences one did not need to have a fortune to spend on a 
translator like Hunayn but merely enough to pay a scribe for the 
transcription of a few books. However, the differentiating factor in 
the social promotion and consumption of the cultural goods of the 
translation movement would appear to be, throughout its duration, 
political and primarily economic status, and future research on the 
social history of Baghdad will have to concentrate on the extent of 
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its diffusion among the poorer strata, and the social and cultural 
significance of that. 


2. TRANSLATORS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The translations of non-Christian Greek works into Arabic were 
done either from the Greek originals, or from Syriac or Persian 
(Pahlavi) intermediaries. The translators of the Pahlavi material 
were accordingly Persians, presumably converted to Islam. Although 
many Nestorian Christians who lived within the borders of the 
former Sasanian empire also spoke Persian and were involved with 
the translation movement — primarily the medical families from 
 Gundisibür — we have no record of their having translated Pahlavi 
translations of Greek works into Arabic. 

The translators of Greek and Syriac texts presenta more variegated 
picture. A few of them were Syriac-speaking pagans, the Sabi'an 
scholars of Harrin, who also knew Greek as their religious lan- 
guage, that of late pagan spiritualigy The vast majority, however 
were Aramaic (Syriac)-speaking Christians (some of whom were 
Arabs, like Hunayn) who knew Greek as а liturgical language and, 
given the pre-lamic Gracco-Syriac scientific translations, in some 
cases, also as а scientific language. These translators from Greek and 
Syriac themselves belonged to the Christian churches dominant in 
the Fertile Crescent: Melkites or Orthodox, like che Birîq father and 
son and Qusta ibn-Liiga (who wasa native Greek speaker); Jacobites, 
like “Abd-al-Masih ibn-Ni'ima a-Himsi and Yahya ibn- Adî; and 
Nestorians, like the family of Hunayn ibn-Ishag, and Macca ibn- 
Yûnus. 


readily available due to the Pahlavi-Arabic translations done before 
the Abbisid revolution (sce chapter 1.3), itis clear that when sponsors 
wanted to have books translated directly fiom the Greek, specialists 


45 Alhoug there were translation of some Greek егизге into Coptic and there are ae 
in Sanit of Grek astronomy, we have at резем зо documexaton for wanton: 
vo Arabic of заети materal, while Че Arabic tonat fom Sami 
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were not readily available. That is to say, although it has to be 
assumed, on the basis of the demography of the Near East in the 
second half of the eighth century, that there were enough Greck 
speakers in Syria and Palestine, there were no Graeco-Arabic trans- 
lators by profession. This is clear from the reports we read about the. 
earliest such attempts. Al-Mahdi, for example, had to have recourse, 
for the translation of Aristotle's Topics, to the best person he knew, 
“Timothy I, the Nestorian patriarch. For his part, Timothy must have 
felt inadequate insofar as he had to have the help of Abü-Nüh, 
another cleric (chapter 3.1). Similarly, when the Barmakid Yahya 
ibn-Hilid wanted to have an Arabic translation from the Greek of 
the Synagoge by Anatolius, he employed the talents of the patriarch 
of Alexandria and other churchmen (chapter 5.3). Thus, most of the 
carly translators from the Greek were apparently clerics, doubtless 
because ‘Abbasid patrons could approach them in their official 
capacity. Presumably the ‘Abbasid patrons did not ask the high- 
standing church officials themselves to do the translations but simply 
addressed their requests to them with the understanding that the task 
would be delegated to appropriate individuals. One should therefore 
list with caution the names of these clerics among the translators. 
‘After such beginnings forced by circumstances, however, and as the 
demand for Graeco-Arabic translations grew because of the needs of 
scientists and philosophers (chapter 5.5), so did the supply and 
‘competence of translators. 

Ic is important to emphasize this point. It was the development 
ofan Arabic scientific and philosophical tradition that generated the. 
wholesale demand for translations from the Greek (and Syriac and 
Pahlavi), not, as is commonly assumed, the translations which gave 
rise to science and philosophy. That the demand was primary in 
both time and substance is clearly indicated by the poor quality of 
the Arabic style (not necessarily of the contents) of the earliest 
translations the social and scientific need on the part of the patrons, 
as described in chapter 5.1, for the early translations was so great 
that they were willing to tolerate Arabic styles that were vastly 
inferior to what their contemporary grammarians and stylists 
were extolling as proper Arabic. For example, the translator 
Yahya ibn-l-Bitriq had a reputation for his bad style; Ibn-al-Qiftt 
says [Q 379.18-19] that although “he was a reliable translator and 
rendered the concepts [of the original] well, he used broken Arabic" 
(alkanu; see WKAS Il, ii,1265.32-5). These early translations, much 
maligned by al-Gahig, had accordingly to be retouched and 
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corrected stylistically (islah) by speakers of correct Arabic, like the 
philosopher al-Kindî.** 

There is accordingly a corresponding development in the quality 
of che translations both in style and substance, Initially, when the 
clerics and other ad hoc translators were called upon by their various 
sponsors to translate Greek works into Arabic, they had the pre- and 
carly Islamic Graeco-Syriac translations to fall back on as models; 
however, this proved of limited usefulness. The Gracco-Syriac trans- 
lations of non-Christian texts did not cover the wide range of subjects 

demand for translation into Arabic, and, having been made for 
scholarly purposes in completely different circumstances chan those 
calling for the transations into Arabic, they were not subjected to 
keen criticism and demand for precision. This is best indicated by 
Hunayn’s sharp criticism of earlier Syriac translatie i 
something which is clearly not self promotion. It is 
accurate to say or infer that Greek culture "fourished" in the 
monasteries and Christian centers before and during бе frst century 
of Islam, and chat che Gracco-Arabic translation movement simply 
drew upon the pre-existing knowledge of Greek of the Christians, 

"The translators were forced to improve their knowledge of Greek 
beyond the level of previous Syriac scholarship. This is most likely 
how one is to interpret the romantic story of Hunaynis rebuff by 
Yubanna Thn-Masawayh, his disappearance for three years, and his 
return with a good enough knowledge of Greek as to recite Homer 
by heart. The Greek of the Syriac schools was not sufficient for the. 
new standards required by the rich sponsors of the translations, and. 
translators accordingly invested time and effort into leaming Greek 
well because by then ic had become a lucrative profession. As 
mentioned in the preceding section, the Bani-Müsi used to pay 
monthly 500 dînãrs “for full-time translation.” At that time a dindr 
was 4.25 grams of almost pure gold; the monthly salary, in other 
words, was 2125 grams, or almost 75 ounces, of gold, or in todays 
price (about $320 per ounce), 24,000 US dollars. Such levels of 
Compensation naturally attracted the best talent of the time. An 
excellent example is provided by the case of the Syro-Palestinian 
Greek, Оша ibn-Lüqi, or Constantine the son of Loukas. Bio- 


A6 See rhe pages rom lbi, Кы Haye cied by Endres, GAP ITA, Sometines 
translators sppear to have worked in tandem with speakers of correct Arabic cf. F 24416. 

AT She rlcencs and discussion by 0. Srohmaicr “Homer in Bagdad,” Bannan, 
1980, vol. 41, pp 196-200. 
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graphical reports about him state that he left his native Ba'labalde (in 
‘contemporary Lebanon) and went to Baghdad in search of fame and 
fortune as a translator, Не even took books with him, namely, Greek 
manuscripts that he estimated rich patrons in Baghdad would wish 
to have translated [F 243.18]. Eventually Qustà went to 
Armenia, where he continued to ply his trade. 

‘That translation cost а lot of money is also indicated by the 
following incident told by Hunayn in his Аба. Ahmad ibn- 
Muhammad ibn-al-Mudabbir asked Hunayn to translate Galen’ 
commentary on Hippocrates Aphorisms. Afr Hunayn had translated 
the first book, however, Ahmad asked him not to translate any more 
until he, Ahmad, had read the fir book. Obviously Ahmad wanted 
first to test the quality and possibly usefulness of whatever it was that 
he was buying before he decided to spend more money on it in other 
words, the sum would have been substantial and worth such pre- 
cautions as Ahmad took.“ Of course, nor all translations were made 
directly for financial gain; Hunayn mentions numerous times in his 
вай that he prepared some translations for his son, һа? from 
‘whom, presumably, he did not take any money. These were all into 
Syriac, as far as we can tell, and so apparently intended either for 
instruction or, more plausibly, further translation into Arabicfor some 
other patron. The ultimate purpose was thus again financial. The 
translators were professionals and they worked as private individuals 
unaffiliated with any institution (for the bayr al-hikma see chapter 2.6) 

Translations therefore improved with time not only because 
translators became more experienced, but primarily because their 
knowledge of Greek improved; and their knowledge of Greek 
improved because they had become, due to the increased demand, 
professional translators. The fostering of a translation culture in the 
first ‘Abbasid century generated demand for beter knowledge of 
Greek and created in the second a group of profesional translators 
whose Greek surpassed by far that of the educated clerics ofan earlier 
generation like the patriarch Timothy I. A scientist and translator 
like al Abbas ibn-Sa îd al-Gawhari (d after 843) knew Greek so well 
that he had memorized in Greek the books on logic and could recite 
them by heart? Hunayn learned not only Greek as a language but 


ав арале Galen- Übrerangr, p 409-45 
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Greek culture in general in order better to understand the context of 
what he was translating, The same can be said of the next generation 
of translators: Qustaibn-Laga, whom I jus mentioned, was a Greek 
to begin with, Tibit ibn- Ошта, whose translation of Nicomachuss 
Arithmetic is a masterpiece of translation by any standards, and Ishaq 
ibn-Hunayn, who presumably vas taught by his father. Hunayn 
himself tells us about his expertise in the style and ideas of some 
authors - Homer, especially — and not others. In a note to Galeni 
On Medical Names (De nominibus medicinalibus), he says the 
following: 


In the following passage Galen quotes Aristophanes. However, 
the Greek manuscript, from which I translated this work into 
Syriac, contains such a large number of mistakes and errors that 
it would have been impossible for me to understand the 
meaning of the text had I not been so familiar with and 
accustomed to Galen's Greek speech and acquainted with most 
of his ideas from his other works. But I am not familiar with 
the language of Aristophanes, nor am I accustomed to it. 
Hence, it was not easy for me to understand the quotation, and 
T have, therefore, omitted it. 

1 had an additional reason for omitting it. Afer I had read 
it, I found no more in it than what Galen had already said 
leche, Hence, I though ttar I should not occupy myself 
with itany further, but rather proceed to more useful maters.’ 


The second reason Hunayn adduces in this passage is also very 
informative about the theoretical assumptions that underlay the 
work of translation and the prevailing concepts, in this context, of 
"source text” and “target text.” They indicate that, according to 
Hunaynis understanding, the primary quality аг defined what à 
"(source) text” is was not the physical form (Le. the precise and 
unique concatenation of words) given to it by its author, but rather 
їз contents and the use for which it was consulted. This would also 
scem to be indicated by Hunayris stressing, at the very beginning of 
his Risla, that itis important to know for whom some work was 
translated in order to evaluate its quality’ The obligation of the 


51 Rosenthal, Clerical Heritage, p. 19. Elsewhere, нуп explains Homeric allusions in 
Galeni киз see the amples ted by Some, "Homer in Bagdad.” 
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“target text,” accordingly, would be to reproduce these features, and 

пос a presumed "integrity" of the source text, as we assume today. 

Such expert knowledge of Greek and capacity for translation acquired 

by Hunayn was not something that was routinely available in the 

Christian monasteries where presumably most of these translators 

were educated, but something which the translation movement itself 
ted. 

The high level of translation technique and philological accuracy 
achieved by Hunayn, his associates, and other translators carly in the 
fourth/tenth century was due to the incentive provided by the 
munificence of their sponsors, a munificence which in turn was due 
to the prestige that Baghdadi society attached to the translated works 
and the knowledge of their contents. Better long-term investment 
was perhaps never made, for the result was spectacular for the Arabic 
language and Arabic letters. The translators developed an Arabic 
vocabulary and style for scientific discourse that remained standard 
wall into the present century. 


3. TRANSLATION COMPLEXES AND. 
THEIR STUDY 


Afier ив initial steps during the reign of al-Mansii, the translation 
movement progressed apace for more than two centuries, following. 
а path and traversing stages dictated both by the needs of research 
and capacity for scholarship that it developed from within and by 
prevalent ideological tendencies and policies that supported it from 
without, Accordingly, the subject of the stages of the translation 
‘movement can be studied in its two major aspects, technical and 
socio-historical. The first concerns the philological nature of the 
translations and the translation techniques they represent. The 
second investigates the kinds of work selected for translation, the 


55 CE М. Ullmann. “Nicht шг... sonde auch..." Der em, 1983, vol 60, рр. 34-6. 
and his remarks in WAS Lipp ici A survey of the language of the vanslations arali 
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Specie ише on the development of Arabie echnical terminology, on ihe basis of he 
E baias inthe fide df legi, Рин بواجت‎ and medicine ae 
Collected in D. Jacquart, La ormarond vocabulaire niue er lel dm e monde 
‘ube tudes sur e Vocabulaire Inucllecuel du Moyen Age VII), Turnhout Brepols, 19%4. 
Grac Nili historical ponas ae appended t а number of editions of vandued 
Greek works See ow Ge сора Шу Pase. 1, Intoducion and List of Sources, 
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social and research needs which they covered, and the implications 
of this for social history. The two are naturally interrelated in 
different ways. 

Discussion of the technical aspect of the Graeco-Arabic trans- 
lations has dominated scholarly interest to the point of exclusivity 
since, itwould seem, the very beginning; the great Arab littérateur al- 
Сар, а contemporary of Hunayn himself, makes numerous obser- 
vations relating to the enterprise and process of translation. What 
is most frequently quoted on the subject by an Arab scholar, however, 
has been the statement by the fourteenth-century polymath, Hali 
ibn-Aybak as-Safadi (d. 764/1363). He claimed that there are two. 
methods of translation, а literal onc (ad verbum) and one according 
to sense (ad sensum), and cited Ibn-al-Bitriq and Ibr-an-Ni'ima as 
representatives of the former and Hunayn ibn-Ishaq and al-Gawhari 
of the latter, which he also claimed to be superior. Given the appeal 
of this simplistic formulation and the great fame of Hunayn, this 
report morc attention than it ever deserved, but it has now 
been shown to be completely baseless — indeed, if generalizations 
could at all be descriptive of the technical aspects of the Graeco- 
‘Arabic translations it would be truer to say that the tendency was 
toward greater literalness after Hunayn. It is also misleading 
because, by the very fact that Ibn-al-Bigriq and Ibn-Na'ima lived 
before Hunayn and al-Gawhari, as-Safadi generates the impression 
of a temporal progression in the development of translation styles — 
first come the clumsy, literal translations, followed by the more 
polished fice ones. This in turn has facilitated the widely held 
assumption chat the translation movement has developed in successive 
phases or stages of increasing refinement and sophistication in the 
translation technique. Three such phases have been by and large 
identified: the literal “old” translations (the veteres), the more 


З Primal in his ook on nima (Ki al Haya): for a sampling of his remarks in 
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polished intermediate phase of Hunayn and his circle, and the later 
‘ones (the recentiore) of the Baghdad philosophical school which, 
being predominantly revisions of the earlier ones, exhibit mastery of 
philological and scholarly detail. 7 

The reality is infinitely more complicated, and a chronological 
paradigm of successive stages, each necessarily differentiated from the 
rest by a specific characteristic, the style of translating — literal, free, 
revisionist ~ is not helpful for analysis. This is due to the fact that 
the chronological paradigm is inflexible with regard to style both 
synchronically and diachronically. Synchronically, because different 
styles of translating can be witnessed in translations that belong to 
the same phase: for example, the Metaphysics translation by Ustatis 
slavishly literal, as opposed to that of the Ennead, i.e., the Theology 
of Aristotle; and yet not only were both of these translations con- 
temporary, but they were also executed for the same purposes and in 
the same circle (of al-Kindi see further below). Thus, if the early style 
of the trandations is assumed to be ether literal or free, one or the 
other of the two cases just mentioned cannot be explained; and if it 
is assumed to be both, then the paradigm loses its classificatory value 
with style as its criterion. Diachronically, because the same style of 
translating is witnessed in more than one phase, in which case the. 
same arguments ав in the preceding instance will have the same 
invalidating effect. 

The chronological paradigm based on differences of style is 
completely inadequate to represent the reality of the actual course of 
the translation movement with regard to the nature of the trans- 
lations as translations. It is much more fruitful to discuss the problem. 
їп terms of complexes of translations, rather than stages or phases, 
because such a schema allows us to examine them in their concrete 
‘manifestations, without theoretical presuppositions, and can accom- 
modate all the specific facts about each complex which may not be 
shared by other complexes. For the specific characteristics of trans- 
lations are many and they are present in complexes of translations in 
different combinations. Among the variable characteristics that may 
present themselves in different combinations the following are the 
most obvious: (a) The languages from which the Arabic translation 
was made varied: some of the earliest translations of Greek works 
were done from Persian (intermediaries), Syriac remained to the very 


57 This view й most дем) sated by ЕЕ. Peters ia his Алим and she Arabs, New York, 
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end of the translation period an intermediate stage that was con- 
stantly in use, while many others were done directly from the Greek. 
(b) Repeated translations were often not "new" but revisions of 
existing ones. Such revisions would naturally exhibit a mixture of 
styles and terminology. Revised versions on occasion also exhibit 
contaminations: both (с) theoretical, from the commentatorial tradi- 
Чоп, and (4) applied, from terminology and usage based on the 
actual research of scholar sponsors. (c) Competences of translators 
varied, both in general and in regard to a particular subject; the 
Fibrist is full of judgments about translators, and even Hunayn tells 
us chat he could not translate che work of Aristophanes (see section 
62). ( The approach and purpose of the translator, finally, also 
varied: a paraphrastic version was frequently a goal, not an accident 
of incompcience 98 

Analysis on the basis of complexes of translations allows us to take 
into consideration all of the above, decide their relevance to the 
complex under investigation, and present a description of che com- 
plex that would at the same time account historically for its having 
taken this particular aspect. What is clearly called for is identification 
ofcirces, subjects, orientations among the translators and scientist, 
and study of the specifics of each such identified unit. Research has 
‘made some progress along these lines and it is possible to have an 
idea of how the translation complexes actually worked. 

То begin with, an obvious complex of translations is constituted 
by the Galenic and Hippocratic works translated by Hunayn and his 
associates. In the identification of these works we are fortunate to 
hare Hunayn’s own account, as preserved in his Aisdla, a work that 
has already been frequently quoted. The Arabic versions of Hunayn, 
however, are different from those of Hubays or "Isi ibn-Yabya, and 
the pioneering linguistic analyses by С. Bergstisser of their trans- 
lations paved the way for differentiating among them. More recent 
work by H.H. Bieserfelde along the same lines defined in even 
greater detail the characteristics of the translations by Hubays.® On 
the basis ofthis work, it has been possible to extend research into the 
translations by Hunayn and his associates that are not covered by his 
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Riséla. On the basis of the Arabic versions of some of the essays 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias, H.-J. Ruland provided useful criteria, 
in the form of a Gracco-Arabic “translation grammar" (Obersescungs- 
grammatik), for discerning che different layers of translation work 
with regard to some of the points 1 mentioned in the lst-but-one 
paragraph." As the most famous translator, numerous translations 
are falsely ascribed to Hunayn in both the Arabic bibliographical 
literature and the manuscripts In the case of the famous dream book 
of Artemidorus, it has been possible, on the basis this time of analysis 
of Hunayn’ vocabulary, to disprove the ascription 6t 

А second complex of translations, and one of the highest impor- 
tance for the origins of Arabic philosophy, is that of al-Kindi and his 
circle, identified and described in а series of publications by G. 
Endres. On che basis of linguistic similarities, Endress identified the 
following works as belonging to this complex: Aristotle's Metaphysics 
in the translation of Eustathius (Ustad), otherwise unknown; 
а paraphrattic selection from Plotinuss Ennead: (Books IV-V1), 
known as the Theology of Aristotle, translated by ‘Abd-al-Masih iba- 
Ni'ima and corrected by al-Kindi himself; а selection of propositions 
from the Elements of Theology by Pioclus, some of which were 
eventually reworked, possibly by al-Kindi himself, into the compila- 
tion known as The Pure Good (translated into medieval Latin as Liber 
de causis); Introduction to Arithmetic by the Neopythagorean Nico- 
machus, translated by Habib ibn-Bihriz. and corrected by al-Kindi; 
paraphrases of certain Platonic dialogues, like that of the Timaeus 
done by Yahya ibn-al-Bigriq, a Byzantine patrikios, and that of the 
‘Symposium, apparently done by a Sabian scholar; Aristodes De caelo, 
Meteorology, and zoological works, also translated by Yahya; and a 
compendium, influenced by the interpretation of Тоаппев Philo- 
onus, of Aristotle's De anima? All of these texts display certain 


61 HJ, Ruland, Di ande benetzung der Scr des leaner von Aphrodisias über die 
Sianeruahrnehmang [Nachrichten der Akad. der Wise in Goringen, Р-Н. Klase, 
1978, Ne 5, Gange, 1978, pp. 164, 196-202 [6, 38-44], based abo on the same 
жабай єймөйт sede: ia Ns бота, Di malisha Кашар omn ame 
йен de Alexander von Aphrodisias Über Ше Vong und Ober dar Liberum 
збит, unpublished РЬ, dizeration, Unves of Siren, 1976, рр. 107-32, 
цв, 

& M. laco, "War unin der Ота von AremidorsTosboch Di Wele der 
Mare, 1971. vol. 13, pp 204-11 

63 б. Endres, "The Circ of ана in С. Eades and R. Kruk (edi), The Алалы 
Tradition in Christian and Мат Helenio, gp. 52-8, wih references to his oder 
тч 
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caracteristics of translation which define this complex; Endress calls 
them "guide fossils" and lists them as follows [p. 59]: 


* the use of loan-words and transliterated Greek (also some 
‘Aramaic and Persian) terms; 

* the use of loan-translations (calques); 

* the transition from presscientific ad hoc use of Arabic equiva- 
lents (sometimes coined on Syriac calques) to a systematic and 
consistent terminology; 

* the formation of abstract nouns and other neologisms; 

+ the concurrent use of several terms or sets of terms by con- 
temporary translators or groups of translators; 

+ the stylistic influence of the Alexandrian lecture-course in the 
phraseology of the translators, where an inventory of intio- 
ductory, summarizing, transitional and connecting phrases is 
one of the mos striking features of some of these texts; 

* a tendency towards interpretation with a markedly Neoplatonic 
preference, butat the same time eliminating in the Neoplatonic 
texts themselves the plurality of divine hypostases. 


The last point made by Endres here is very significant for it points 
to an understanding of translation activity as a creative process that 
only now is beginning to be fully appreciated. The changes and 
additions that we frequently see in che translated text vis-à-vis the 
Greek original were either amplificatory and explanatory, ог system- 
atic and tendentious This means that some ofthe translations were 
deliberately not literal because they were made for a specific purpose 
and to serve certain theoretical positions already held. Thus, just as 
certain Greck texts were selected for translation because they were 
‘expected to provide information and arguments in discussions in 
progress in "Abbasid society, the ideological or scientific orientation 
of these very discussions influenced the way in which the texts were 
translated. This circularity is the best evidence we have ofthe organic 
nature of the translation movement in early ‘Abbasid intellectual lifes 
ме have seca an example of it from mathematicsin the translations of 
Diophantus (above, chapter 5.5), while an example from philosophy 


64 For examples of such phase and ther ration to Же underlying Greck original see Glee 
Fasc. 2 pp 176-8, га. 

(65 For a detailed list of dr in the Anbictrandaton of Pocus Elements of Theslogy see 
G. Endre Proc Artus Beirut, заа 1973, pp. 194-241. 
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has recently been provided by the analysis of some translations of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias executed in the circle of Ki 

The complex of translations of the Aristotelian Organon is one of 
the great achievements of the translation movement both for its 
influence and philosophical content. А derailed study would require 
а book of its own, divided according to the different stages of its 
evolution, fiom the carlicst Syriac translations to the final phase as 
represented in the scholarship of the Baghdad Aristotelians, recorded 
in the Paris manuscript of the texts (Bibliotheque Nationale, ar. 
2346). The manuscript contains all nine teatiscs of the Alexandrian 
Organon, starting with Porphyry’ Eiiagoge and including the Rhetoric 
and the Poetics. They were all copied from the autograph ofal- Hasan 
ibn-Suwîr (d. ca. 421/1030), who had copied some of them from 
the autograph of his teacher, Yahya ibn- Adi (d. 363/974), who in 
turn had collated his own copy of the Categories and De inter 
retatione with the autograph of the translator, Ishaq ibn-Hunayn (d. 
298/910). Moreover, all the treatises were collated again with a 
number of other versions, ranging from the copies of Ibn-Zur'a (d. 
398/1008), another student of Yahya ibn- Adi, to the autographs of 
other translators like Abii-"Utman ad- Dimašqî (d. after 302/914). In 
addition, the manuscript contains а very great number of both 
marginal and intcrlinear notes of a philosophical nature, the result 
of repeated recourse to earlier Syriac translations and of analysis on 
the basis of philosophical discussions in the school of al-Farabi to 
which they all belonged.” The manuscript is a one-volume encyclo- 
pedia of the history of Arabic logic in Baghdad for over a century, a 
history which has yet to be written out. 

А fourth and equally significant translation complex is that of 
Eudid* works and in particular his Elements. The situation is 


& S. Fazno and H. Wiesner, “Aleander of Aphrodisias in the Kindi Circe and in d Kinds 
Cosmo Arab Scenes amd Play 1993, vol 3, pp. 119-33. 

© See фе discussion and examples given by Н. HugonnardRoche, “Remarques sur la 
tradition arabe de T Organon d'après е manuscrit Paris, Bibliochigue Nationak, at 2346 
im C Barnett. Gloser and Commentaries on Anto Logical Таа, pp. 19-28. 
жипте the рәү reductionist ees of R. Waler, “Now Light on the Arabi 


рр. 60-10. 

са The numerous arides by Н. Hugonnard-Roche ме fundamental in this respect. Se, a 
general, hiz "La formation du vocabulaire de la logique en arabe,” in D. Jean (ed), Le 
formation du vocabulaire sei о тайна dansle mande anabe, pp. 22-38, and hit 
‘erences his other work there 
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exremely complicated and no theory of a linear development of 
increasingly more faithful translations will help clear che situation. 
The Fihrist informs us that al-Hağğag ibn-Yasuf ibn-Marar made 
two translations, опе during the reign (or the commission) of Harûn 
and the other during the reign of al-Ma'mün, and that it was 
translated yet again by lshiq ibn-Hunayn and corrected by Tabi 
Qurra [F 265]. There were numerous Arabic commentaries. This 
information has been difficult to verify on the basis of the existing 
texts, which display a bewildering variety. What is more, there is 
по mention by the bibliographers of the earlier translation made 
during the reign of al-Mangr, about which we are informed by the 
historians (ee above, chapters 2.2 and 5.5). The complexity of the 
situation is obviously due to the fact that the translations were not 
made to be stored on shelves and forgotten — in which case it would 
have been a simple matter to trace their gencalogy — but to be used 
by scholars in their research, in the course of which there were 
constant elaborations and revisions. The study of the Arabic trans- 
lations of the Elements, therefore, cannot be accomplished without a 
parallel study of the development of mathematical sciences during 
the time of the translations. A parallel but different instance of 
complexity is presented by the text of Euclid’s Optics. On the basis 
of the medieval bibliographical information, its translation and 
transmission appeared simple. The detailed investigation by R. 
Rashed of all the earliest extant Arabic treatises on the subject, 
however, has revealed that the extant Arabic translation of the Optics 
is not the one used by al-Kindi, who appears to have used an earlier 
оге. Both of these translations, moreover, reflect recensions of the 
Greek text that are also different fom the two extant Greek 
recensions, called the “original” and that “of Theon” by Heiberg”? 
Continued research, both philological and scientific, on these math- 
ematical texts, perhaps also in conjunction with the translations of 
Poolemy’s Almagest?" are needed before a clearer picture emerges. 


Ө See the textual probes in a number of articles by S. Brendes in рис "Terme. 
und Hypothesen zum arabischen Б.” Archie for History of Buc Sciences, 1994, v 
47, pp. 53.92 

70 See R. Rasted, Опет phlvophigu erin dil Kinde Valame 1 Орадеа. 
Canprique Leiden, EJ. Bril, 1997, pp. 6-45, терілі independently ы "Le 
commentaie par al-Kindi de T'Opeque Васе: un aiv jg inconnu,” Arabic 
Sciences and Pipl 1997, vol. 7, pp. 9-56. 

71 For these consult P. Ketch, Der Amager: Die Syntaxis Mathematics der Cleans 
таа т arch таит Овоот Wiesbaden F Stine, 1974, pp. 6-71. 
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In each of the four examples just given, the translation techniques 
and their progression are unique to them and cannot be generalized 
forall. Obviously in each complex there were early, middie, and late 
translations, but these terms would mean different things for the 
different complexes. Chronologically, first of all there is frequently 
significant disparity: the Kindi circle complex of translations, for 
example, was finished before that of the Baghdad Organon even 
began. Genetically, the Kindi circle translations would seem to have 
been done directly from the Greek; the Baghdad Organon, as we have 
it in the Paris manuscript, relied almost entirely on Syriac intermedi- 
aries — indeed, it relied on the very rich and long tradition of Syriac 
logical works that goes chronologically back to the seventh century 
Substantively, there appears to be litle concern, for ideological 
reasons, in the Kindi circle complex, for philological exactitude in 
fidelity to the original: as we saw, “interpretive” translation was a 
feature of this complex. The Baghdad Organon by contradistinction 
(also because of the nature of the subject matter treated, logic), paid 
great attention to philological detail, as Walzer showed, if only to 
arrive at better philosophical understanding, as Hugonrard-Rocke 
rightly added. 

These examples should suffice to give an understanding of the 
infinite complexity and richness of the translations themselves, the 
futility of trying to sec them as mechanically progressing from а 
“literal” to a “sophisticated” phase, and their significance, when 
properly studied, fora deeper understanding of intellectual develop- 
‘ments in Baghdad during the translation movement. Seen from such 
а perspective of translation complexes, with their own history of 
development in accordance with the зе: of problems proper to each 
individual complex, many misconceptions not only about the trans- 
lation movement itself but also about the development of Arabic 
science and philosophy will be eliminated of themselves. One such 
very prevalent misconception is thatthe translation movement went 
through two major stages, a “receptive” one, roughly through the 
time of al-Ma'miin, and a “creative” one subsequently.” Study of 


72 The notion of “receptive” and “cave” sages is шей by Е Sein as applied to Arabic 
scence in резе! and notspecifcally o the translation movement Sezgin ukes this notion 
бот W Fatman. "Quand e comanant Feat аты nor de la culum entque dant 
Vlam” in Clase er éd сыт dew [hine d llam, Paris, Besson- 
Chanermere, 1957; reped Maisonneuveet Laue, 1977, p 322. He applies it, though. 
то he Вол} Маш, the grat patrons of translations, with whom ostensibly the "creat 
period begins (GAS V.240). C бно sho valis abou "cin сше as opposed 
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the translation complexes, as the example of the Kindi circle complex 
of translations shows, invalidates by itself even the very posing of the 
question in such a way: translations are seen from the very beginning 
as part of research processes stemming from intellectual currents in 
Baghdad and as such creative responses to the rapidly developing 
Arabic scientific and philosophical tradition. Study of the complexes 
emancipates one from the perennial but moot problems of essential- 
izing conceptualizations and explanations, such as the extent of the 
"originalit of Arabic science and philosophy, or the “creativity” or 
lack thereof of Arabs and Semites 


tothe "providing" culture; and he views the Arabs ilto be the ceiver athe Banner 
Phe provider in the ight century Mrantiiscardbóche Wiaserachaftsbezichungen in 
der Zeit des овоз" in Н. Кариа und F Winkelmann (cd) маат zum 8. 
und Э ранет in ane (Berliner Byaninsische Айхдеп 51] Већа, Akademie 
Verlag, 1983, pp. 179-83, More quaint formulations of this theme include the ше of he 
metaphor of plane irigaton to xii the сно phases: At theend of the Ir cert. 
the bulk ofthe Grek philosophic... writings ... was aceeuible ia qood Arabic 
алдас The result vas that ofa iling ean: hundreds of Muslim scholars cagly 
began to sy and to appropriate Giek leaning "J. Schacht and М. Meyerhof, The 
Medic Phulsaphnca! Сонону lenem Тн Burian of Haad and in iden of Cairo 
[The Egyptian Universi Faculty of Ares Publication no. 13], Cairo, 1937,5 7. Variations 
of this theme can be found hroughow the licae, 
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HISTORY 


Developments from the Translation 
Movement 


1. THE END OF THE TRANSLATION 
MOVEMENT 


All our information indicates that after a vigorous course for over tw. 
centuries, the translation movement in Baghdad slowed down and 
eventually came to an end around the turn of the millennium. In 
order to be understood properly, however, this observation needs to 
be qualified in a number of ways. In the first place, an inference that 
cannot be drawn from it is that there was an attenuation of interes 
in the translated sciences, or that, as а corollary, there was a 
diminution in the number of scholars able to translate from the 
Greek. Quite to the contrary, an efflorescence of scientific activity is 
witnessed toward the end of the tenth century with the foundation 
of the 'Adudi hospital in Baghdad (372/982) and the scholars 
affiliated with it. One of the physicians in their midst, Nazif ibn- 
Yumn(or Ayman!) ar-Rûmî, the Melkite, translated, apparently in 
addition to medical works, book A (and possibly also book M) of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics and told Ibn-an-Nadim, the author of the 
Fihrist, that he had come across а Greek version of the tenth book 
of Euclids Elements which contained an additional forty figures and 
that he was planning to translate it [F 266.2-4]. His colleague 
Ibrahim ibn-Bakküs al-'A88ar, a well-known physician, wanslated 
from the Greek The Causes of Plants and On Sense Perception by 
Theophrastus, and from Ibn-Ni‘ima’s Syriac version Aristotle's 
Sophirici elenchi? Yon-Abl-Usaybi'a, who mentions that Ibrahims 


1 М. Bouya, Avera Tir ты ba'd ath at. Norice, Beyrouth, Dar Mare, 1952, 
reprinted 1972, рр. сой, М. Se further the references in GAP I443 note 103, and the 
discusion in Kraemer, Haman. pp. 132-4 

2 Se the блгн by Una, brechen qp 73-4 
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son ‘Ali was also a physician and translator, specifies that his 
translations were much appreciated [LAU 1,244.13]. Unrelated () to 
this activity, Sabian scholars like Tabit ibn-lbrahîm as-Sabi’ (d. 
369/980) continued to translate Greek medical works [GAS Ш, 
154-6; EI VIILG73-A]. 

These and numerous other examples make it abundantly clear that 
interest in translations and the translated sciences in Bayid Baghdad 
not only had not diminished since the the first two "Abbasid centuries 
but had arguably increased. The cultural efflorescence of the Büyid 
era has been richly described in recent studies, and in particular by 
J-L. Kraemers Humanism in the Renaisance of Ham, so that there is 
‘no need for further elaboration. And if the interest and the financially 
supported sponsorship were there, then had they been directed 
toward Greek works, translators capable of rendering them — the 
theoretical descendants of a Nazif or an Ibrahim ibn-Bakkūš — could 
always have been found. In this context, the waning of the Graeco- 
Arabic translation movement can only be seen to be due to the fact 
that it had nothing to offer; in other words, it had lost its social and 
scientific relevance. It had nothing to offer not in the sense that there 
were no more secular Greek books to be translated, but in the sense 
that it had no more Greek books to offer that were relevant to the 
concerns and demands of the sponsors, scholars and scientists alike. 
In most fields, che crucial main texts had long before been translated. 
studied, and commented upon, and as а result, each discipline had 
advanced beyond the stage represented by the translated works. The 
Greek works thus lest their scholarly currentness and the demand 
was now for up-to-date research. Patrons commissioned increasingly 
not the translation of Greek works but original Arabic compositions. 
This process had been long in the making, and it has already been 
observed during the second ‘Abbasid century (cf chapter 6.12). With 
the Büyid era, it reached the point where it became so prevalent that 
translations were no longer commissioned. From this vantage point, 
the translation movement stopped or came to an end because the 
Arabic philosophical and scientific enterprise which had created the 
need for it from the very beginning became autonomous. 

Let us consider: long before the end of the Buyid period (1055), 
and thus before the final waning of tke translation movement, the 
following scholars had already written their major works which 
revolutionized science: in medicine, ‘All ibn~'Abbasal-Magast (Haly 
Abbas, d. toward the end of the fourthitenth century) and Avicenna 
(d. 428/1037); in astronomy, al-Battáni (d. 317/929) and al-I 
(d. 440/1048); in mathematics al-Hwärizmi (Ros half of third/ninch 
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century) and in physics, Iba al-Haytam (d. after 432/1041); in 
philosophy, al-Farabi (d. 339/950) and Avicenna again, etc. The 
works of these scholars not only engaged and eventually superseded, 
from а scientific point of view, the translated literature, but they were 
alo composed in 2 style, form, and attitude that responded to 
contemporary attitudes in the Islamic world, Representative ex- 
amples arc such explicitly critical books as Rhazes Doubts about 
Galen (ai-Subük ай Galinis) and Ibn-al-Haytams Doubts about 
Prolemy (ai Sukik ‘ala Batlanyis). To these one might add a book 
such as Avicenna’ Eastern Philosophy (al-Hibra al-matigiya), an 
‘expository distillation of his major areas of disagreement with 
Aristotle which, for all practical purposes, could have been called 
"Doubs about Aristotle.” Itis not so much the influence of these 
specific books that exposed the inadequacies of che three pillars of 
Greek science - Galen, Prolemy, Aristotle — (which they did) that is 
important in the final analysis, but the attitude of scholars and 
scientists who, through their active interest in the advancement of 
their respective disciplines made possible an intellectual climate in 
which such books could be written and appreciated. In this context, 
the translated works lost their relevance and became part of the 
history of science. 

As а matter of fact, in the tenth and eleventh centuries the 
composition of original scientific and philosophical treatises in 
‘Arabic that advanced beyond the level of the translated Greek works 
became so dominant and widespread that it generated its own 
“purist” reaction. Certain scholars with a pedantic bent, whose 
approach to science and philosophy was scholastic and legalistic 
rather than experimental and creative, reacted against this develop- 
ment, which they considered a dilution of the teachings of "in- 
fallible” Greek scientists, and advocated, in word and deed, a return 
to the original Greek works (in their Arabic translation, of course). 
This movement was most widespread in al-Andalus, where Averroes 
objected to the development of philosophy in the hands of Avicenna 
and sought to return to an understanding of "pristine" Aristotle, and 
where the astronomer al-Bitrigi found not only Arabic astronomers 
bur also Ptolemy unfaithful to Aristotelian principles and created 
bizarre astronomical theories in order to accommodate Aristotle's 


3 CE the discussion in my Avicenna and rhe Ariel Tad, Leiden, EJ. Bril, 1988, 
ташу. 
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theory of uniform circular motion of the celestial bodies, In the East 
also such a reaction can be witnessed in the writings of Abd.al-Lati 
al-Baghdadi (d. 629/1231) who advocated rejecting original Arabic 
scholarship (Avicenna) and going back to Aristotle, Hippocrates, and 
Galen in а book significantly entitled Tivo Pieces of Advice (Kitab an- 
Nasibatayn), ie. оп philosophy and medicine. The reactionary 
nature of such attempts, in the face of the great advances of Arabic 
sciences and philosophy, is evident from the fact that such scholars 
exercised almost no influence in subsequent Arabic letters. 

In a parallel development and along with the political fragmenta- 
tion in the tenth century that is characteristic of the Büyid era and 
the creation of a "Muslim commonwealth," the scientific and 
philosophical activities disengaged themselves from their original 
locus, Baghdad, and spread throughout the Islamic world. Decentrali- 
zation of power also meant decentralization of cultural patronage, 
but just as the model of political power remained Baghdad and the 
caliphate, the model of culture, to be emulated by all aspiring 
provincial rulers, remained the scientific and philosophical tradition 
and the translation culture of the Baghdadi elites. Of the scholars 
named above for purposes of illustration, al-Biriini and Avicenna 
worked in Central Asia, Avicenna (later in his life) and al-Magüst in 
the Iranian world, al-Battani in ar-Ragga (eastern Syria) and Ibn-al- 
Haytam in Cairo, while che Andalusian caliph 'Abd-ar-Rabman Ш (r. 
300/912-350/961) imported the translated sciences into his court 
and sponsored a new translation of Dioscurides’ Materia medica, 
‘complete with a translator on loan from the Byzantine emperor. 

The spread of the scientific and philosophical tradition had a 
felicitous side effect. As the centers of political power and hence of 
culture multiplied, so did patronage and hence scientific and philo- 
sophical work itself. This will help explain why the Bayid era might 
seem to some scholars as a “renaissance” in the sense of a cultural 
revival. Actually, however, the real renaissance, in the original sense 
of revival of classical Greek learning, took place in the first two 
centurics of ‘Abbasid cule in Baghdad. Buc even in this sense it is 


4 See AL Sabra, "The Andalusian Revel against PolemaicAxronomy” in E Mendelsohn 
e Tunfirmaion and айап in she Science, Cambridge, Cambridge Univesy 
res, 984, pp. 133-53. 

5 As cled by H. Kennedy. The Pople and the Age of she Caliphate, London and New 
чый, Longman, 1986, pp. 2008: cf Kraemer, Humani, p. 33 and nore 61. 

6 Ullman, Medizin. p. 260. 
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possible to make a discrimination, in that though the early “Abbasid 
and European renaissances may share an interest in classical learning, 
for its use value — ie, for its application to real problems — the 
philological aspect of classical studies, which also has its modern. 
origin in the European Renaissance. was wholly absent in the Arabic 
counterpart. There are some semblances of scholarly and philological 
scholasticism, with regard to Aristotelian studies, chat would appear 
to set in with the Baghdadi school of Yahya ibn- Adî and his 
students, but the hurricane of Avicenna philosophy quickly swept 
such tendencies away. 


2. CONTEMPORARY REACTIONS TO THE 
TRANSLATION MOVEMENT 


The massive infusion of translated works was decisive in the forma- 
tion of classical Arabic culture in the ninth and tenth centuries. Like 
any movement in history it vas, as described in the preceding pages, 
initiated, fvored, and promoted бою within the early Abbas 
society by certain social groups and strata for che advancement of 
their causes, interests, and policies; without such internal sponsorship 
translation activity, the talented and learned Syriac-speaking Chris- 
tans notwithstanding, would have remained the incidental scholarly 
occupation of the eccentric few, socially and historically insignificant. 

Since the translation movement was a social and historical phe- 
nomenon in this sens, it is only natural to expect that it would also 
hare corresponding consequences. These were manifold and took 
various forms throughout Islamic history. The historical delineation 
and serious study of them have not yet begun; ifanything, they have 
been hampered and set back by the almost universal and completely 
unfounded assumption of a unified and undifferentiated Islamic 
“orthodoxy” that was allegedly inimical to the ancient sciences. 
Reactions to the translation movement there certainly were, but they 
need to be described and studied in concrete deuil for every age and 
social context within Islamic history. In this section I will present the 
more salient of them during the period of the translation movement; 


7 This is риб» best exemplified by the Carers commentary of Abi Fara нс. 
Tayyib, an enact replica of what war writen п Alenia fre centuries aer reproduced 
append jut i imitation of tao cf my Antenna, p 277, nore 12, 
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in the following section I will discuss the alleged “orthodox” 
opposition in subsequent centuries and the actual historical record. 

"The initial reactions to the influx of the translated sciences came 
essentially from two directions, one from outside the ‘Abbasid 
intellectual circles in Baghdad and the other from inside, The 
reaction from outside came, understandably from the adherents and 
nostalgists of che defeated Umayyad dynasty. After the victory of the. 
‘Abbasid revolution in 750, the sole surviving Umayyad prince, 
“Abd-ar-Rahman, established himself as caliph in al-Andalus and 
North Africa. The Maliki school of law, which had already spread in 
the region, took up the defense of the fallen dynasty. In what can 
only be described as an apologetic account of the fill of the dynasty, 
one of the main fathers of Malikî law, ‘Abdallah ibn-ab-Zayd of 
Qayrawan in Tunisia (310/922-386/998), the “second Malik ibn- 
Anas” [GAS 478-81] said the following: 


God have mercy on the Umayyad dynas 
caliph among them who instituted a [heretical] innovation in 
Islam. Most of their governors and administrators of their 
provinces were Arabs. But when the caliphate passed from 
them and devolved upon the ‘Abbasid dynasty, their state was 
based upon the Persians, who held positions of leadership, 
while the hearts of most of the leaders among them were filled 
with unbelief and hate for the Arabs and for the Islamic state. 
‘They introduced within Islam currents that would permit the 
destruction of Islam. Had it not been for the fact tha: God 
‘Almighty had promised His Prophet that his religion and its 
adherents would be victorious on the Day of Judgment, they 
would have abolished Islam. They did, however, make breaches 
on its walls] and damage its pillars, but God will fulfill His 
promise, God willing! 

The first current which they introduced was to export in 
Islamic lands the books of the Greeks which were then trans- 
lated into Arabic and circulated widely among the Muslims. 
"The reason of their being exported from the land of the 
Byzantines into the Islamic territories was Yahya ibn-Halid ibn- 
Barmak. 


“Abdallah ibn-abi-Zayd then went on to provide the following 
sory in explanation of Yahyãs acquisition of Greek books. The 
Byzantine emperor, in whose land the Greck books were to be found, 
was afraid that if the Byzantines examined these books they would 
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abandon Christianity and revert to the religion of the Greeks, thereby 
ruining his empire. He thus collected all the ancient books and had 
them interred in a secret building. When Yahya ibn-Hilid the 
Barmakid took effective control of the "Abbasid state, he heard the 
story about the interred books and requested to borrow them from 
the Byzantine emperor. The emperor was delighted at this request 
because, as he said to his assembled bishops, all his predecessors were 
afraid that should these books fall into the hands of Christians and 
be read by them it would spell the ruin of Christianity. He therefore 
suggested that the books be sent to Yahya with the added request that 
they be no: returned; in this way, he said, “the Muslims will be 
afflicted with these books and we shall be rid of their evil. For 1 am 
not sure that there will not come someone after me who will dare to 
make these books public to the people, in which case they will fll 
into what we are afraid of.” ‘Abdallah ibn-abi-Zayd then ends with 
the following moral: "Very few people ever applied themselves to the 
study of this book [on logic] and were saved from heresy (сапада). 
Then Yahyi established in his house disputations and dialectical 
argumentation on matters that should not [be discussed], and every 
adherent of a religion began to discuss his religion and raise ob- 
jections against it relying on himself (alone, ie, disregarding 
revelation]."* 

This can only be interpreted as "associarionis" opposition to the 
Greek sciences: they are to be disapproved of not because of 
themselves, but because they are associated with the hated ‘Abbasids 
who introduced them: to the fallen Umayyads, nothing the ‘Abbasids 
did could ever be good. The story of the Byzantine emperor and the 
books is offered as proof of the incompetence and gullibility of the 
“Abbasids who are consequently shown to be unfit to lead the Muslim 
community. 

The reaction from within the “Abbasid intellectual world in 
Baghdad and ‘Abbasid society in general came from different quar- 
ters, cach operating independently of the other and for its own 
reasons. In trying to understand the very complex social situation in 
Baghdad during the period of the translation movement it is neces- 
sary to heed a word of caution in order not to have a distorted and 
anachronistic historical outlook. In the first place, there was no such 
thing as “Islamic orthodoxy” in the period under discussion, in the 


8 Quoted by a Say, Sawn a mania alm an fann al-mangig Пат, "AN Simi 
Me Nasr (el), Cairo, I, pp 6-8 
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general (or, for that matter, in any) sense of the term. There were 
ideological policies espoused and promulgated by the caliphs, cer- 
tainly, but these had primarily religious content or orientation to 
varying degrees and with varying intensity Of the three such policies 
that I discussed in the previous chapters, al-Mansürs was the least 
“religious” as such, al-Mahdi was religious (Islamic) only in a 
polemical sense, i.e, it defended Islam by opposing non-Muslims 
both in argument and through persecution, without, however, 
defining what “Islam” was, and only al-Ma'müns was religious in 
the sense that it enforced а specific religious dogma: ic raised the 
religious element as the principal one in his politcal ideology and 
made religion the pre-eminent ideological expression of his political 
agenda, taking to heart the Testament of the Sasani 
Caliphal ideology, however, though on occasion wis 
a belief that it would like to present as orthodory, is not what is 
understood by the term. Other than the ideologies from che top, 
“Abbasid society seen from below was a great amalgam of competing. 
groups with widely varying ideologies, religious beliefs, and practices 
that also wished, like the rulers, to project their views as “orthodox” 
and win for chem a central position in the society. The period of the 
translations thus is a formative period in which no religious view 
had crysallized to an extent that it could be called “orthodoxy”; 
if anything, and if we are to judge by the support for che translation. 
movement from the totality of the political and economic elite of 
Baghdadi society (cf. chapter 6.1) it came as close to being a majority 
ideology — even if not a religious view — as one could wish, and i 
certainly was such in the succeeding Bayid century (945-1055). 
Second, throughout this period there was no confrontation be- 
tween what Western scholars call "reason" and “faich.” The question 
of how faith is to be defined certainly played a key role in the 
theological developments of the period, but it was not opposed to 
“reason”; if anything, reason was used as а tool in all these discus- 
sions. Furthermore, reason was not something championed ex- 
dusively by the scholars in favor of Greek sciences as opposed to the 
“faith” of the benighted Muslims (this dichotomy is a distinctly 
‘Western theologoumenon that has nothing to do with Islamic 
realities). One frequently finds, in discussions of the philosophical 
and scientific traditions in Islamic societies, the following en- 
lightened observation of a-Kindi: 


We ought not to be ashamed of appreciating the truth and of 
acquiring it wherever it comes from, even if it comes from races 
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distant and nations different from us. For the seeker of truth 
nothing takes precedence over the truth, and there is no 
disparagement of the truth, nor belittling either of him who 
speaks it or of him who conveys it. [The status of] no one is 
diminished by the truth; rather does the truth ennoble all? 


What one does not find mentioned at all is precisely the similar 
view expressed by his contemporary Ibn-Qurayba (d. 276/889), a 
traditional scholar with no interes: in the translated sciences. In the 
introduction to his literary compilation, Choice Narratives he says 
the following: 


This book, although not on the subject of the Qur'an and 
sunna (Prophetic tradition], the religious law or the knowledge 
‘of what is lawful and forbidden, yet points to sublime things 
and shows the correct way to noble character; И restrains from 
baseness, diverts from the disteputable, and incites to right 
personal conduct, fair management [of others), mild adminis- 
tration [of government), and to making the land prosperous. 
For the way to Allah is not one nor is all hat is good confined 
то night prayers, continuous fasting, and the knowledge of the 
lawful and the forbidden. On the contrary, the ways to Him 
are many and the doors of the good are wide... 

Knowledge is the stray camel of the believer; it benefits him 
regardless from where he takes it: it shall not disparage truth 
should you hear it from polytheiss, nor advice should it be 
derived from those who harbor hatred: shabby clothes do по 
injustice to a beautiful woman, nor shells to their pearls, nor 
its origin from dust to pure gold. Whoever disregards ‘aking 
the good from its place misses an opportunity, and opportu- 
nities are as transient as the clouds... . Ibn- Abbas (the 
Prophet’ uncle said: "Take wisdom from whomever you hear 
it. for the non-wise may utter a wise saying and a bull's eye may 
be hit by a non-sharpshooter.”"” 


э From alKindîs А 0ай ab, in Ril al Kind alfa, MA. Abi da (ей, 
Caro 1390, vol. 1, p. 103, translated by AL ey, Afra Mpc, any, tte 
neni of New York Pres, 1974, . 58. 

10 Ibn Ques, "Uri alb, Cairo, 1925-30 (repr. 1973), vl 1, рр. 1011-15 and 
тт, 
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What these quotations indicate is that we witness in the ninth 
century in Baghdad a richly textured society in which there was a 
great wealth of ideas and attitudes in circulation. Well-defined 
boundariesaround intellectual and ideological positions had not then 
been drawn, and no movement or set of beliefs had managed to gain 
a dearly dominant position. On any given subject one could find any 
number of varying opinions, and it is therefore methodologically 
unsound to isolate the positions of some group, party, or class as 
“orthodox” or as representing either “faith” or “reason.” The 
approaches to ninth-century Islamic societies must be as textured as 
the societies themselves. An excellent example about our subject is 
provided by the way in which attitudes about it are reflected in poetry 
composed in the same time and place. Both favorable and dis- 
paraging views of the translated sciences, and especially of philo- 
Sophy, are represented, as in the poems of two contemporary literary 
men from Nisibür who lived toward the end of the tra 
movement, They are both quoted in the works of the great 
ТОШ (d. 429/109) who was also fom Niabūr The frst, Abt 
Sa'id ibn-Dást (d. 431/1040; GAS VIIL237), says, 


You who seek religion, avoid the paths oferror, 
Lest your religion be snatched from you unawares. 
Shi'ism is destruction, Mu'tazilm is innovation, 
Polytheism is infidelity, and philosophy is а lie. 


‘The opposite view is expressed by Abü-I-Fath al-Busti (d. afier 
400/1009; GAS 11,640): 


Fear God, and seek the guidance of His religion, 
Then, after these two, seek falsafa (philosophy), 
In order not to be taken in by people who approve 
‘A religion of falsehood and "ааб; 
Ignore people who criticize it, 
For a man’ falsafa is the blunting of ignorance." 


11 Quoted in he translate by ЕК. Rowson, "The Philosopher as Шакы al 
and На Pees" Zatch fir Gachihe der Aric емдеп Wise 
1990, val. 6 p 86 and none 128. The postie regen are alen бо ois Hapa. 
М, Вали. 1966, рр. ТГ, and the same auth Lamar ad и, Cairo, 1956, VIIA. 
The last henistich connins Bose famous pun (referred o also br Goldziher, p. 35. 
note lp. 215 note 138 inthe publication dicased in the next section, note 22) al 
Айн falis fa, ilorphy he blunting of igo" 
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With these caveats in mind, it is possible to see, in the analysis of 
the social dynamics of ninth-century "Abbisid society, that the single 
most significant factor in initiating a process that was eventually to 
lead to a polarization between the translated sciences, with all they 
eventually came to represent, and the Qur'anic and traditional 
sciences was al-Ma’ man’s policy of the mina; in historical terms, it 
bad the opposite effect of the one intended. Because it made a 
theological position, the createdness of the Qur'an, the central point 
«f contention, it antagonized the supporters of traditionally trans- 
mitted religious knowledge (the literal understanding of the Qur'an 
and ad) and helped them coalesce into a well-defined group and 
develop а fideist theology of the eternity of the Qurán;? in 
particulas, it made a martyr of Ahmad ibn-Hanbal (d. 241/855), 
whose person subsequently provided the traditionists with a focus 
and a rallying point. 

This did not affect the translation movement directly or immedi- 
ately, as Lemphasized in the preceding paragraph, for it continued to 
fourish for the rest of the ninth and throughout the tenth century 
in essence, it had nothing to do with the mma nor was it perceived. 
as such by contemporaries. But it was again al-Ma'münis policies that 
made the association possible: his use of the translation movement as 
the basis of a rationalisic theology, Mu'tzilism, to be wielded for 
the purpose of concentrating religious authority in the hands of che 
caliph and his intellectual elite (see above, chapter 4). It was this that 
affected the traditionists intimately, because it meant the corres- 
ponding loss of their claim to religious knowledge and religious 
authority. Their objection to the тіла, therefore, was in essence an 
‘opposition to the theology that imposed it, Mu'tazilism — both to 
its contents, philosophical theology, and to its method, dialectic 
disputation — and not to the translated or “foreign” sciences. 

‘An event that took place about forty years after the end of the 
тта appropriately illustrates this point. The historian at-Tabar 
reports the following for the year 279/3 April 892-22 March 89: 


Among the events taking place, the authorities decreed їп 
Baghdad that по popular preachers, astrologers, or fortune- 
tellers should sit (and practice their trade) in the streets or in. 


12 See the detailed exposition of his development by W. Madelung, “The Origins of the 
Controversy Concersing the Creation of the Koran. in Oretala Hispanice [Recht 
EM. Parit JM, Barral (ed Leiden, EJ. Bril. 197, pp. 504-25. 
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the Friday Mosque. Moreover, the booksellers were sworn not 
to trade in books of theology (alam), dialectical disputation 
(Gadal) or philosophy абыл). 


This event took place at the very end of al-Mu'tamid’s reign and 
apparently before al-Mu'tadid’s accession," during a period of great 
political and social upheaval; the war against the Zang had just 
concluded (270/883), while the danger of the Qarmatians was just 
beginning (278/892), and various factions of the military were 
fighting in Baghdad. Clearly, then, as Fields notes in the Foreword 
to his translation, the “censorship on preachers and booksellers was 
implemented to prevent provocative theological debates and fer- 
mentation in Baghdad” (р. xv]. Specifically it was intended to 
prevent people from gathering in public places, apparently in con- 
nection with some unpopular measure that the caliph was contem- 
plating. Such a connection is clearly stated in a similar prohibition 
issued five years her, in 284/897, when al-Mu'adid was planning 
tw have Matra, che ise Umayyad caliph, cursed бот de pulpit, 
and he wanted to forestall public demonstrations. This impli 
the subjects dealt with in the books whose sale was prohibited E 
cause such gatherings. The purpose of this censorship (which appears 
to have been very short lived) was thus to maintain public order and 
has no doctrinal content; specifically it oes not indicate any inherent 
“Islamic” opposition to the foreign sciences or to their study. What 
it docs indicate, though, is that these subjects were contentious and 


эз Акас, Tir, Ш.2131 de бое: translated by EM. Fields, The “Abbi Rewer, 
[The Hinor of al-Tabari, vol. 37), Albany State University of New York Pres, 1987, p 
176 1 have added бе Arabic етти in parentheses and changed ВАДА, translation fc 
fadal fon "polemic? o “alec дирип. 
Both Iom Kagir, al Baa te bog, Cairo, 1932, 64-5 and a Dhabi, Deval al 
‘a, Hyderabad, 1364/1945, 123, who also report his event, mention dt che ruling 
caliph atthe ime ws al-Mu'tadid. Ar Taburi, home clearly has t under he caliphate 
EL Mu amid, andit is Бой о see how the authority of ap Tabari or ths particular 
eve, which he must have witnessed personally, can be impugne. Tn this connection it 
i alka worth noring the репин! ise oF subsequent author Though bod Ibn- Karit 
and ad Dahabi were contempora Syrian ditioni and historians, che ome mentione 
the die subjects in question vich the sane words dat ap Tabar! docs Ме che latet 
от» kalim (slamic rheology) and change gadal (dialectic dispuation) inro the generic 
term mang боро 
15 А Tabar, n Ш2165 de Ceci tana by К Rosenthal, Tie enum of He Calihan 
to Baghdad (The History of s Taba vol. 38), Albany, Sate Unieniy of New York, 
1985. p. 47: cf van Es. hela und Goria. 728-9 
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the authorities, interested in politcal quietism, avoided chem. The 
traditionists who were the victims of the mine opposed philo- 
sophical theology and dialectical disputation, the very subjects men- 
tioned in the measures of 279/892. The selection of these particular 
subjects in the measures, therefore, can only be explained with 
reference to the mina. The mibnaobviously had made these subjects 
controversial, creating the polarization I mentioned at the outset. It 
must be emphasized, however, that this polarization in subsequent 
centuries in various Islamic societies is not static or an essential given, 
and this imposes the obligation to analyze in specific and concrete 
detail the dynamics of its occasional appearance. 

‘The traditioniss’ opposition to Mu'tazlism and to these sub- 
jects had consequences in later educational policy because i was the 
ttaditionists who eventually formed the curriculum of formal legal 
education in Islamic societies. In this curriculum they did not 
include, as was to be expected, these subjects, but neither did they 
include any of the other translated sciences, This is to be explained 
partly by the fac chat the translated sciences did not represent their 
concerns and were not, in the final analysis, relevant to the subject 
matter, and partly by the association generated in peoples minds, 
because of al-Ma müns ideological campaigns, between dialectical 
theology and the translated sciences. The scholarship that the trans- 
lation literature generated thus remained initially in the private 
sphere.! 

This separation of areas of concern or applicability was recognized 
as proper not only by the raditionists but also by scholars of the 
translated sciences. Toward the end of the translation period, a 
significant philosopher and direc: disciple of al-Firibi and Yabyi 
ibn- Adi, Aba-Sulayman as-Sigistini, criticized in a famous passage 
the “Brethren of Purity’ (bwin as-Safi’) for attempting, un- 
successfully, to coalesce Greek philosophy and Islamic lav. Their 
failure, he stressed, came from the inherent and fundamental in- 
compatibility of the two domains: 


"They claim that perfection is achieved when Greek philosophy 
and Arab [Islamic] law [абага are brought together in an 
orderly arrangement. ... 

They thought they could insert philosophy ... into Isk 


16 See discussion ofthis subject in the тоба of George Makdisi, specialy Tie Ri af 
Herrin, pp. 57-70. 
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law and attach Islamic law to philosophy. This, however, is an 
aspiration on the way to which there are insurmountable 
obstacles [manimun diinahu badadun): ... Islamic law is 
derived fiom God, by means of an ambasssador between Him 
and humans, by way of revelation. 


After фе fourch/tenth century and the end of the translation 
movement, when law was firmly entrenched in Islamic social life, 
some of the subjects opposed by the traditionists, and the related 
translated sciences, were gradually reintegrated into the curriculum, 
through numerous compromises on all sides. In the case of theology 
(файт), as investigated by Makdisi, it gained legitimacy only by 
affiliating itself with the legal schools and by recasting its past history 
as one of dispute among the emergent legal schools (madahib)."* 
Logic and dialectics were fully integrated in law and kalan, primarily 
bur not exclusively through the efforts of al-Gazzali (d. 505/1111), 
while Aristotelian philosophy, as developed by Avicenna, both 
maintained its independence and continued to inform discussions 
and understanding of theology and mysticism in different Islamic 
societies in ways that have yet to be studied in detail. 

For the most part, however, reaction to the incursion of Greek 
sciences during the period of the translation movement took the form 
of emphasizing the achievements of pre-Islamic and Muslim Arabs 
as equal to, or better than, those of the Greeks. This understandable 
reaction to what may have been an excessive zeal in promoting the 
case of Greek letters by the proponents of the translation movement 
should not, however, be misinterpreted as an opposition to the Greek 
sciences; its aim was not to exclude the Greek works from the canon 
of acceptable sciences but merely to offer an alternative or more 
comprehensive and correct tradition. Representative of the earliest 
reactions of this sore that we have is again Ibn-Qutayba. In the 
introduction to his book on traditional Arab astronomy and meteor- 
ology (Kîtab al-amud ), i.c., astronomy and meteorology not in the 
curriculum of Aristotelian studies, he says the following about the 
reasons that prompted him to compose the work: 


17 Av Tawhidi and wm nz, Ahmad ar Zay and Abd Amin (ed), Cairo, 1951 
ерее Binur, n.d), wl. 2, p. 5-8 
зв Maki, "The шайка Theology of Sha,” рр. 21-2 
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My purpose in everything that I reported (here] has been to 
confine myself to what the Arabs know about these matters and 
put to usc, and to exclude that which is claimed by those 
non-Arabs who are affiliated with philosophy and by math- 
ians/estronomers [ashāb al-isab]. The reason is that 1 
consider the knowledge of the Arabs to be knowledge that is 
plain to sight, true when put to test, and useful to the traveler 
by land and sea. God says, “Ie is He who has appointed for you 
the stars, that / by them you might be guided in / the shadows 
of land and sea." 


In the following century, the theologian ‘Abd-al-Qahir al- 
Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), talking about zoology, went one ste 
further than Iba-Qutayba and claimed, following the lead of a-Kindi 
who had asserted that Yanan and Огап (the mythical forefathers 
of Greeks and Arabs respectively; see chapter 4.2) were brothers, that 
philosophy plagiarized ancient Arab knowledge: 


The [Greck] philosophers never mentioned anything on this 
subject fie, the nature of animals] that was not stolen from 
the Arab sages who antedated the philosophers, namely the 
Himyarite tribes of Qahran, Garham, Tasmiya, etc. The Arabs 

ved in their poems and proverbs all the natural charac- 
istics of animals although in their time there vas neither a 
round nor anyone caiming to be a Bãinî.® 


Similar sentiments were widespread in the third-fourth/ninth— 
tenth centuries, and constituted part of both the linguistic reaction 
to anti-Arab sentiment (Su ibipa) discussed by Goldziher and ofthe 
social reaction о it elaborated by Gibb (though with reference only 
to its Persian background).?! It seems clear that the translation 
movement, though itself largely due to the Sasanian culture of 


19 Jo Олаф, Кб alamu, C. Pellatand M. Hamidullah (ed), Hyderabad, 1375/1956, 
52, pp. 1-2 CE ao the French напуадов by С. Pela, “Le traité d'isronomie pratique 
ete єёмондоре populate d'Ibn Quayba” Arbina 1954, vol. 1, p. 87. The Quranic 
‘quran, from Sûra 37, in Айегу) ran, 

20 Аара Al ig муна бар, Bis, 1977, у. 295. 

21 1, бойафа, Мий Studia, CR. Baber and SM. Stern trator), London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1967 [original German edalon 1889], vol 1, pp. 137-98; Gibb, “Social 
Siniance of he Shuubin." For the most recent bibliography and discusion af various 
inceeaions ofthe Su dpa see the aie by S. Endemic in E 1513-16 
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translation, was influential on its own in generating consciously 
Arabocentric positions. 


3. THE LEGACY TO POSTERITY: ARABIC 
PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE AND THE 
MYTH OF “ISLAMIC” OPPOSITION TO THE 
GREEK SCIENCES 


‘The translation movement as such came to an end around the turn. 
of the first millennium as the scientific and philosophical research 
that provided most of the demand in Baghdad and elsewhere became 
autonomous (chapter 7.1). This scientific and philosophical work in 
Arabic is increasingly receiving the scholarly attention it deserves, but. 
tracing its history in the millennium since then clearly lies outside 
the scope of this study. Nevertheless, because previous scholarship 
has generated the misconception that the “old Islamic orthodoxy” 
was opposed to the translated Greek sciences, ie., to this scientific 
and philosophical tradition, itis necessary to comment briefly on the 
subject as an aid to future research. 

‘The single most influential study to generate this misconception 
has been the essay by Ignaz Goldziher, “The Attitude of the Old 
Islamic Orthodoxy toward the Ancien: Sciences.” First published in 
German in 1916, ic has been constantly referred to as the expert 
opinion on the subject, and was translated into English in 1981 
under the wrong (and misleading) title, "The Attitude of Orthodox 
Idam toward the Ancient 5сепсез.”? Two major criticisms can be 
leveled at this work of otherwise great erudition, and both have their 
starting point in the title, the two assumptions of which are never 
addressed in the body of the work: what, precisely, Islamic "ortho- 
оху" is, and, within that, what "old" orthodoxy is. In the absence 
of explicit specification, the answers necessarily have to be derived 
from che contents and impor of the essay? 


22 1. Golds "Sung cer aken islarischen Orthodoi zu den antiken Wissenschaften," 
Abhandlungen der Königlich Porussichen Akademie der Wizenchafin Jabrgang 1915. 
Philonophich-ietorieche Klassz, no R. Rerin, Verlag der Abdemie 1916. Translated by 
MLL запа in Би Studier on dam, Oxford, Ord Universi Press, 1981, pp. 185-21 
T refer bod ro бе orga and о the wanslation, in rhat orde, 

23 For a broader set of roms o бойиһе ена more charitably put, ser Sabra, “Gek 
Seneca Medieval blan. pp. 230-2. 
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“To stare with the second, and ultimately less significant, problem 
of the study: the identity of the "old orthodoxy.” "Old orthodoxy” 
is obviously to be contrasted to some “new” orthodoxy, and this is 
identified as Islam in Goldzihers day, which he mentions in his very 
last sentence: “Contemporary Islamic orthodoxy in its modern 
development offers no opposition to the ancient sciences, nor does 
it soc an antithesis berween itself and them.” This statement points 
to the source of Goldziher’ rationalist and even political bias. His 
intention clearly appears to be to portray as anti-rationalists those 
Muslims who opposed thc ancient sciences, the representatives, that 
is, of what he calls "old orthodoxy.” Since most of the anti- 
rationalists he mentions were Hanbalis, or, more appositely, non- 
Hanafts (as 1 will discuss later in the section), they are as а con- 
sequence presented in a negative light while by implication the 
Hanafis representatives of“Islamicorthodoxy in its modern develop- 
ment,” are shown to be rationaliss in agreement with the spirit of 
the ancient sciences. The anti-Harbali bias of Goldziher, which has 
misled not a few scholars writing after him, is well known and has 
been discussed, notably by George Makdisi In the political realities 
of Goldzihers day as Makdisi has shown, the Wahhabis of Sa adî 
Arabia were the (neo-)Hanbalis while their enemies, the Ottoman 
“Turks, were the Hanafis. Given this tendentiousness, the import of 
his study is che light it throws on Goldziher’s ideology and the 
political climate of Europe in his time rather than on the attitude of 
a presumed “old Islamic orthodoxy” to the ancient sciences?” 


24 “Die пешене amiche Orthodoxie seat den antiken Wisenschafen in ihrer 
modernen Fortbildung keinen Widerstand ирреп und Fal sich nicht im Cegeman ти 

ihnen"; p. 42. 1 hive adapted Swarr vanslation: he reads “Orthodox Tilam” for 

“Contemporary blanic orhodry" зай alls "ишу of" before “ancient sciences" (p. 

209) The ропа с "neue in he fit phrasesignifcan for the concern ir shows 

‘on the рит of Goldner ro diferente the contemporary and modera orthodoxy fom. 

he "old" 

‘Se, for example, his brief ure of the influence of Calder bias n his “The Hanbal 

‘School ad Sufism.” Blin dr is наст Española de Orientalizar, Madrid, 1979, vol 

15, pp. 115-26, reprinted in his Religion, Lav and Learn Casca blam, Harps, 

Variorum, 1991, no. V. 

ж Im his died dy of che an-Hanbalim of inet century Макат venae, 
ism Hanlin.” Aere do Fades йитип, 1374, vol 42, PP. 2130, Wales 
also by Svarer, Sdin, рр. 2I9 

27 OF coume, Golds essay resin its vae as a list of quotations by various Muslim 
scholars on the subjes of the ancient sine. 
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To add a contemporary note on the continustion of this ten- 
dentiousness, M.L. Swartz in his translation omits from the title of 
the essay the word “old” (“alte”), eliminating even this minimal 
differentiation among the various epochs in Islamic history. Ad- 
mittedly Goldziher added it for the purpose just mentioned, but 
‘Swartz should have been avare of Goldziher’s anti-Hanbali bias since 
he also eanslated, in che sume volume, Makdisis article that exposes 
it; omitting the word “old” in the English context makes all 
“orthodox Islam” appear opposed to the study of the ancient 

The other, more grave problem of Goldziher’s study is his 
failure to identify the “orthodoxy” of his title, and as a result 
the impression generated in the reader is chat the “orthodox” must 
be the representatives of those schools whose opinions against the 
ancient sciences are cited in extenso in the essay. But there are 
wo difficulties here: fist, the question of the very notion of 
“orthodoxy” in Islamic societies, which is never a given, and 
second, the identification of a number of individuals, on the mere 
basis of their pronouncements against the ancient sciences, as 
“orthodox.” 

To begin with, as Goldziher himself doubtless knew, “orthodoxy” 
is not something in Sunni Islam that is legislated by a centralized 
religious authority (as in the Orthodox and Catholic Christian 
Churches) — there are no such authorities; at most what one could 
claim is the prevalence of a certain religious approach at a specific 
Е and in а specific locality2* But even this has to be qualified 
by stating to ийт, among the different str of society, this 
approach belonged, because an assumption of “prevalence” as mean- 
ing “majority view” is not necessarily always true. For example, in 
the tenth century the Faimids gained contol of Egypt. The Fatimids 
were ardent Ismã'îlis, an offshoot of Shi ism, and conducted ener- 
кейс missionary campaigns not only within Egypt but throughout 
the Islamic world. And yet the Ismaili Fitimid ruling class was a 
= the majority of the Muslim population in Egypt was and 
remained Sunnî (sometimes even in the face of persecution), to зау 
nothing of the considerable segments of the indigenous population 
(possibly, in the early tenth century, more than half overall) that were 


2 Rorcheproblematica the concep of “rthodony” in amic socieses see now he extensive 
фон by van Es, Theologie und бейем. NBN. 
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Christian and Jewish. In this context, who were the “orthodox”? And 
isit possible to use che term meaningfully about the Fátimidi without 
farther definition and contextualization? For, to revert to Goldziher' 
subject, the Fiyimids were great patrons of Greek science and 
philosophy, which literally flourished during their time. Thus, the 
scattered reports of alleged enmity to the sciences of the ancients that 
Goldziher mentions are, without specification and contextualization, 
meaningless at best and gravely misleading at worst. 

For example, on pp. 17-18/193-4, Goldziher lists the great 
linguist tbn-Firis (d. 395/1005; GAS VIIL209) ac a representative 
of “the feeling of the majority of traditional religious circles" opposed 
to the Greek sciences, and especially to geometry, and states that he 
so expressed himself in the introduction of one of his books which 
he dedicated to the well-known Biyid vizier Sahib ibn“ Abbád who, 
һе adds, was “an enemy of the sciences of the ancients” ("Feind der 
ud il Wissenschaften"). Тә make such a statement, however, is 
unconscionably misleading without also mentioning at the same 
time, indeed stressing, tha all this was happening in Rayy (outside of 
modern Tehran) and Baghdad under the Büyids (945-1055), the 
period during which the study and cultivation of the ancient sciences 
were, by universal acknowledgment, pursued by the overwhelming, 
majority of all intellectuals and dominated cultural life in most ofits 
manifestations. Naturally there were dissenting views ~ there are 
dissenting views on all subjects in all societies ~ and Ibn Firiss was 
one such, but it constituted, during the Büyid period, a distinct 
minority? 

Furthermore, not every instance of hostility to the Greek sciences 
one may find attested in the sources is attributable «o religious causes 
or traceable to a defense of an “orthodox” position. A case in point 
is the dedicatee of Ibn-Färiss essay, the Sahib Ibn-'Abbād. His 
hostility to che Greek sciences (cited by Goldziher on p. 26/199) 
not stem from excessive - or any ~ piety, for it was no secret to his 
contemporaries, as at- Tawhidi reports, that he had little religion; the 
very Ibn-Färis, che linguist cited by Goldziher, call him an "enemy 
of religion." Finally, at-Tawhidi's reproach of such an attitude on 
the part of the Sahib can have meaning only if addressed to an 


2) For a panoramic view of the spread and depth of classica! learning in Bayi Baghdad ee 
Kraemer, Humani, and is companion volume, Рону in бе Renan of lam, 
Leiden, EJ. Bril, 196 
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audience that would consider И reprehensible, as indeed was the case 
with Bayid intellectuals. 

Second, with regard to the identification of certain scholars as 
“orthodox” by implication, what is seriously missing from Gold- 
ziher's presentation is an analysis of the historical and social circum- 
stances surrounding the pronouncements cited against the ancient 
sciences. The majority of the authorities he quotes and the most 
severe in their pronouncements are the great Hanbali and Safi" 
scholars of Baghdad and Damascus in the seventh/thirteenth and 
cighth/fourteenth centuries, and are associated with two very specific 
and extraordinary historical circumstances. Those active in Baghdad 
were the Hanbali "Abd-al-Qadir al Gilani (р. 13/191, d. 561/1166) 
and Ibn-d.Gawzi (p. 14/191, d. 597/1200), and the Saf’ "Umar as- 
Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), the propagandist of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
an-Nasir i-Din-Alláh (r. 575-622/1 180-1225). The policies of this 
caliph, which formed the culmination of those of his predecessors 
(like al-Mustangid, cited by Goldziher on p. 15/192) were related to 
his efforts to consolidate a decaying caliphate against all sorts of 
attacks, including ideological. As it turned out, the efforts proved 
fries and Baghdad fel co the Mongols thirty-three years afier his 

The second group of authorities cited by Goldziher are all Dama- 
scene scholars of the late Avyübid and early Мат period: the Saft 
Ton-aş-Şaläh (pp. 35-9/204-6, d. 643/1245), ad-Dahabi (p. 11/189, 
4. 748/1348) and Tag-ad-Din as-Subki (pp. 11, 40/189, 207, d. 
77111370), and the famous Hanbali Ibn-Taymiyya (p. 40/207, d. 
728/1328). Syria, or more generally, the Mamlik state, during this 
time was facing two major crises that had threatened its very 
existence: the Christian Crusades and the Mongol onslaught, two 
powers that at one moment actually were in alliance (669/1271). 
"The barbarism, aggressiveness, and incomprehensible insistence of 


35 For зема report onthe Sib close se his Mazi lazy рр 82 and 
212 In the later rence, bm iri says Gat he сап judge that she Sim enemy of 
God becuse he has ише religion" (eit dinihi) Informatie ports of both ar- 
Tain the Sahib In. Aad are skerched by М. Вер and C Pella repertively in 
the Cambridge Hier of Arabic Lacan, "ARMM li Lee J. Akay oral (ed 
Cambridge, Cambridge Universty Мен, 1990. pp. 96-124. 
Polis and culture in Ше ‘Abts Baghdad are discussed in аці by A, Hartmann in 
her An Nir Dinah (1180-1225). lk Religion Kadour in der späten” Aiden. 
Berlin, W de Gruyer, 1975. The resus of the book эге sumenarzed in her article "AL 
Naşir 11а ll. а ЕГ VI 936-1003. Hartmann i currency working on an edition 
ard srody of Umar i Subrwardis work pins the Geek scenes 
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the Christians to steal foreign lands in the name of "religion" 
necessarily generated a reaction in the people of Palestine and Syria 
toward a less tolerant version of Islam; the great Mamlük ruler who 
defeated the Crusaders and stopped the Mongols, Baybars 1 (r. 
1260-77), is presented in Arabic historiography as a true hero as 
opposed to the ambivalent attitude of the historians to Saladin who, 
despite his liberation of Jerusalem, had a more accommodating 
attitude toward the Crusaders. The Mongol invasions of Syria after 
1258 and especially their siege of Damascus in 699/1300 simply 
exacerbated a bad situation and called for а more aggressive ideo- 
logical attitude — hence Ibn-Taymiyya, who played an active role in 
the Mongol-Syrian negotiations, and hence the return to a "con- 
servative” traditionalism, championed by the Hanbalis and the 
reconstructed or reformed AS'arism of Šafi scholars айе а-ал 

Why, then, are these scholars identified as members of the “old” 
orthodoxy, and why are such views, generated in societies under 
exreme pressure, supposed to represent “Islamic” orthodoxy? For the 
historical record, consulted in its entirety, is otherwise, and even 
within Mamlük lands, the heartland of Hanbali and Safi’ “old 
orthodoxy,” as Goldeihers study would lead us to believe, the ancient 
sciences flourished. The examples are numerous and now much better 


cus and later taught it there and in Cairo where he became chief 
physician. He wrote numerous commentaries on Hippocratic works 
as well as on the Canon of Avicenna. which he also epitomized in a 
work chat subsequently became a popular textbook. His great achieve- 
ment. was to describe, against the authority of both Galen and 
‘Avicenna, the lesser circulation of the blood through the lungs. The 
astronomer Ibn-a3-Sitir (d. 777/1375), employed as the official time- 
keeper (muvaggit) at the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus, was one 
scientist in the long line of astronomers attempting to revise Ptolemy. 
He produced models of planetary orbits which were both based on 
uniform circular mation and corresponded to actual astronomical 
observations. His models reappear two centuries later, through chan- 
nels that only recently are becoming clear, in the work of Copernicus 
and thus stand at the very beginning of modern astronomy.» 


абд and Arabic astronomy and Copernicus sec the nic collected by G. Saliba in his 
A Hinery of Arabi Ялте үр. 233 305. 
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Again during the time of the Mongol incursions into the Near 
East, there was established in Mariga in Adarbayiin an observatory 
that was to prove highly significant for the development of astro- 
поту not only in Arabic but also, through translations (back) into 
Greek, in Byzantine astronomy. The founders of this observatory, 
which was sponsored by the Mongol Hûlagû, were well known 
scholars and scientists. They include, among numerous others, Naşir- 
ad-Din арры (d. 672/1274; GAL 1,508), a Twelver Shi', and 
Nagm-ad-Din al-Katibi (d. 675/1276; ЕГ 1V,762), a Sunni Siri, 
and the author of two of the most influential textbooks of Arabic 
philosophy, one on logic (ar-Risla аў-батыуул) and the other on 
physics and metaphysics (Hikmat al ayn). During the high time 
of the period when Muslim “orthodoxy” was supposed to be at its 
most inimical to the ancient sciences, a very significant ancient 
science was not only cultivated in Islam but also institutionalized 
through the foundation of an observatory. 

The same can be observed in the same period also in philosophy. 
The work of Avicenna early in the eleventh century gave rise in the 
succeeding three centuries to a torrent of philosophical discussion, 
argumentation, and counter-argumentation — and a corresponding, 
literary output — among Sunni and Shiite Muslims in the central 
Islamic lands. This period of Arabic philosophy, almost wholly 
unrescarched, may yet one day be recognized as its golden age. 

During the very same centuries in ‘Iriq and Tran, under the 
leadership of Twelver Shiites, a new intellectual system was actively 
being constructed out of Greck philosophy as reworked by Avicenna, 
Mu'tazilite theology, and Sufism.” The official integration of 
Avicennan Aristotelianism into mainstream Twelver thought that 
‘was to begin with Nasirad-Din ар Tüsî just when the Mongols were 
devastating "liq was to continue throughout the centuries and. 


33 Оз the Maris observatory e the clasic study by A. Залі, The Онетазну in am, 
Ankara, Tärk Tinh Kuruma, 1960, reped 1988, дарит 6. More recent choi 
is discussed by Saliba, А Hier of Arabie Aronemy pp. 245-90, 

34 The fourreenth-entry Egan scholar Ina АУ, is survey иде of the sciences 
Unidad, give a minia lis of this philosophical output e the andan a my 
“Aspects of Leary Form and Genre in Arai Logical Works,” in C. Barnett (ed), Gloser 
and Commentarios e Айшен Logical Tec pp. 60-2 

35 е the rie sythess by Madelung in depicing the background of the work ofa Taher 
жиш, "Ibn АЫ батан dA s Synthetis of Lam, Philosophy and Slim. Аде 
(he Bie Cong de [Union Бирле бо Arabians пт giant (Aix-en-Provence, 
1976) Aixen-Provence, 1978, pp. 147-8, ерлей in his Religious School and Sen n 
Medieval ham, London, Varum, 1985, no. XII 
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witness a particular efflorescence in Iran under the Safavids in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Nor was this an exception; Hanafi Islam was equally receptive to 
Greek philosophy and sciences at ай times, including during the high 
centuries of Ottoman civilization.” Avicennan philosophy and its 
subsequent development found eager cultivators among Ottoman 
scholars of the sixteenth through the eighteenth centuries. The great 
historian and bibliographer Katib Čelebi (Haggi Halifa, 1017-67/ 
1609-57) says the following in his entry on the history and develop- 
‘ment of philosophy in Islam: 


Philosophical sciences (al-fakafa wa-l-hikma) also found abrisk 
market in Asia Minor (ar-Ram) after the Muslim conquest 
ший the middle period of the Ottoman state. During that era 
a man’s nobility was commensurate with the extent to which 
he could acquire and encompass both the intellectual and the 
traditional sciences. In their age there lived great masters who 
could combine philosophy and Islamic law, like the most 
learned Sams-ad-Din а Рапат (d. 834/1431; E] 11,8794), the 
excellent Qàdizàda ar-Rümi (d. ca. 840/1435), the most 
learned Hwaga-zida (d. 893/1488; GAL 1,230), the most 
learned "Ali al-Qüigi (d. 879/1474; El 1,393), the excellent 
Ibn-al-Mu'ayyad (d. 922/1516; GAL 1,227), Miram Celebi 
(d. 931/1524; GAL 1,447), the most learned Ibn-Kamal 
(d. 940/1533; EI 1V,89-81), the excellent Ibn-al-Hinna’t 
(= Qunalizade ‘Ali Celebi, d. 979/1572; GAL 11,433), who was 
the last of them [HH 1680). 


The translation activities in the Ottoman Empire from the fif- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries consiture a major chapter in its 
history that has ye to be fully studied. Translations into Arabic were 


36 The credit for ringing this еме tradition o che attention of Weer audiences in this 
сешшу belongs to Н. Corbin; e in particular his Бе Вт Jranien, 7 pare in 4 vole, 
Paris, Gaimard. 1971-2. 

237 For an exellent example of a highly respeced Hana kyl and religious scholar, Sadeal- 
Sar’ of bie (d. 747/1347), who эте a very sophisticated asronomical treatise, see 
‘the recent edition and study by А. РЫ, An Шале Reponse to Geek Aaronon Leiden, 
EJ. ей 1995. 

36 GAL 212 gives the erroneous ae of dent of 15/1412, For the correct бае and other 
references sr М. Hen, The Pres Pari Ami al Durrah al Rbhinah, Albany, Siae 
nien of New Yak Pres, 1979, р. 24, ote 6. 
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made from a number of languages, but primarily from Greek and 
Latin: che historian 1 just mentioned, for example, Katib Celebi, as 
well as his younger contemporary, Husayn Hezarfenn (d. ca. 1089/ 
1678-9), had Greek and Latin sources translated for them for their 
historical works? Most importantly, however, the Sultan Mehmed 
Il Fitih, the Conqueror (т. 855-86/1451-81), is famous for his 
"cultural catholicty” and his interest in Greek letters. It is known 
that he viewed Alexander the Great as а model; what remains to be 
investigated is the extent to which he may have seen himself as 
another al-Ma' mûn, who was perceived, in later tradition that he 
himself helped generate (see chapter 4.2), as the great patron of the 
translation movement and the ancient sciences. Numerous Greek 
manuscripts copied in the court of Mehmed II, some for his personal 
use, have been identified; one of them is Artian’s Anabasis of 
Alexander the Great, another, interestingly, is the Greek translation 
by Demetrios Kydones (d. 1397/8) of Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
cowere gentiles (Vat. gt. 613). Mehmed II also requested Arabic 
translations of Greek works, including Ptolemy's Geography (trans- 
lated by Amiroutzes) and the Chaldean Oracles by the last Byzantine 
pagan, Georgios Gemistos Plethon (d. 1452). He commissioned, 
finally, Arabic works on philosophy deriving directly from the 
tradition initiated by the Graeco-Arabic translation movement: he 
held a competition for the best refutation of Averroes’ Refiation 
(Тамба амырдба) of al-Gaaali, which was won by the Таў by 
Hwağa-zãdı mentioned by Hiğğî Halifa in the passage 
and asked the famous poet and scholar dLCami (û 898/1492) to 


39 Sue the ase om Henn by Ménage in EDILGAS, and О. ўы Clay aides 
Кайр Gla in dim Ansiklopedisi and “Käib Celebi in E1 IV.60-2. Funk deu 
about the sitions used by Kalb Cebi are provided by VL. Ménage, “Thre Опотап 
Treatises оп Europe,” in С.Е. Вот (ed) hen and lom. А Volume in Memory of 
Vladimir non, Бири, Edinburgh Univesity Pros, 1971 pp. 421-33. 

40 See the valable aie by J. Raby. "Mehmed de Conqueror Greek Scriptorium," 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 1983, vol. 37, pp. 15-34 (vith 41 figures), especially pp. 22-5. 
‘One of the manuscript af the Arabi знао of Prolene (Aya Sofya 2610) 
vas published in facsimile eproducion by F Sergin, Frankfurt am Mai, Inset fir 
Geschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen Wissenschafien, 1987. The Arabie translation of 
Pieshonis Caldean Ones has now been publihed together with the Geek tee: B. 
тыям Жын, Onn Саат Raion de Cog rite Pinkan (Сыры 
‘Philosophorum Medi Aevi 7, Athens, The Academy o Athens, 1995 the Arabic кен was 
sted by M. Tardieu. 

41 The here Taf were studied by M. Тай, бу иа Балтии fefe ve din 
mint obl, Тай. Tarih Кыша, 1956. 
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wite a treatise evaluating che respective merits of theology, mysi- 
cism, and philosophy? 

To round up the record finally with some further translation. 
activities that are as interesting as they are almost completely 
unrescarched: during the Tulip Period in the frst quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and under the patronage of the Grand Vizier 
Dimad Ibrahim Pîtî, the Ottoman scholar As'ad al-Yanyawi (d. 
1134/1722; GAL 11447, GALS 11,665), dissatisfied with the early 
“Abbasid translations of Aristotle, learned Greek from certain Greek 
functionaries in the administration and translated anew into Arabic 
some Aristotelian treatises, including the Physis, and wrote logical 
commentaries on the Organon, His student Ahmad from Skopje 
copied the manuscript, now in Istanbul, Hamidiye 812, which 
contains the full course of al-Firibis summaries of the Organon 
"The scholarch of che Academy of the Patriarchate in Constantinople, 
Nikolaos Kritias of Prusa (Bursa), who died in 1767, translated into 
Arabic, or possibly into Turkish, the work on logic by the prominent 
Aristotelian Theophilos Korydaleus.“ This Graeco-Arabic (or pos- 
sibly Graeco-Turkish) translation activity in the Ottoman Empire 
well into the eighteenth century went hand in hand with a con- 
temporary and flourishing Aristotelianism by Greek scholars that is 
only recently beginning to come to light. 


4. THE LEGACY ABROAD: THE TRANSLATION 
MOVEMENT AND THE FIRST "BYZANTINE 
HUMANISM" OF THE NINTH CENTURY 


Translation requires originals from which to be made; no matter how 
favorable all factors conducive to a translation activity may be, it 


42 See the expla anion and soy by М. Her, The Precious ыт. 

43 See йе reencrs in M. Türker, "Валін ‘Sete ul gal Arama, 1963, vl 1, 
pp. 151-2, 1734; ef Gutas, "spes of Literary Form and Genre in Arabic Logical 
Works.” p 62 note 158. 

44 Aivos Г. Микат (Linot G. Bendis), "Eva dvéxtoro "EAkqvoapaBed 
Mey Aptovordicis Nod Spohoyias тө Bnorapiovos Маку? (16707 
(An unpublahed Отк Arabic glosary of Апккибйзв Loi terminology by Visaron 
Malis, Мео›кААчумка, utopia 1600-1550 ЇПрактый vis Г. uleoguris 
"Hyper аууш, Марти 1988 (Procesdings ofthe 3rd Philosophical Congress 
of oannins March 198, Thessaloniki, 1994, p. 108. 

45 See he references by Benakis to his vwm work in vhe article dte in the preceding nete. 
pp PE, тое. 
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cannot take place unless these archetypal texts are available. 
This raises immediately the question of the status of Greck 
manuscripts containing secular works in the eighth century in 
areas accesible to the translators, i.e., in the Islamic realm and 
Byzantium. 

‘Students of Byzantium have devoted a significant amount of 
attention to this question, though for different reasons. For them, 
the eighth century is the time when the minuscule hand of Greek 
writing first came into current and standard use, the time of the 
devastating upheavals of the iconoclastic controversy, the time of the 
"dark ages” of Byzantium. In the general dearth of information for 
the study of this crucial century, manuscripts present one of the few 
reliable sources, and they have accordingly been studied relatively 
intensively. Although there are individual variations among Byzan- 
tinists in emphasis and nuance, there isa general consensus, first, that 
we know litle about the period, and second, that the itle we know 
paints а rather bleak picture about the status of Greek secular 
manuscripts during the period when these works were busily being 
translated into Arabic. Understandably, for Byzantinists ignorant of 
Arabic, the Graeco-Arabic translation movement has not figured in 
such discussions. 

In the first place, ll existing Greek manuscripts containing secular 
works until the middle to the end of the eighth century, i-e., until 
the beginning of the Gracco-Arabic translation movement, were 
written in uncials, the Greek majuscule hand. The minuscule came 
into use by about this time, and it took some considerable time 
before Greek scribes in Byzantium transcribed manuscripts into 
minuscule. The distinction between uncial and minuscule manu- 
scripts is important for gauging their number and availability. The 
old, large hand is neat but cumbersome, and it takes more space 
than the cursive and smaller minuscule hand. This means that it 
took longer to transcribe codices in uncials than in minuscule, and 
that accordingly uncial manuscipts would be more expensive than 
minuscule. The writing material was inevitably animal skins, ie. 
parchment. Papyrus was alo used, but primarily in Egypt; outside 
of Egypt its usefulness was curtailed due its greater perishability in 
more humid climates. 

Duc го these circumstances itis understandable that during this 
period (and in this case, throughout the ninth century as well) there 
appears to have been no book trade in Byzantium to speak of. Book 
production was laborious and costly and therefore the acquisition of 
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even a very modest private library of a few dozen books was beyond 
the means of most, if not all, rich intellectuals. 

Second, we know relatively little about libraries in the Byzantine 
world because there is scanty information on the subject. We know 
next to nothing particularly for the earlier period until the ninth 
century, which is of relevance for our purposes here. But if one may 
‘extrapolate with caution from the situation existing after che ninth 
century, the major collections of books can be expected to have been 
in monasteries, in the libraries of high officials of Byzantine govem- 
ment (including the imperial library), and in private collections. 

This picture is in agreement with the general tenor of the eighth 
century in the history of Byzantium, che so-called "dark age,” and 
its devastating effect on the survival of classical culture. In particular, 
this was a period, starting already from the middle of the seventh 
century, when interest in and production of secular literature had 
completely disappeared. 5 Consequently, no manuscripts of secular 
content were copied; there was no demand for them, and there were 
no scholars and scientists demanding them. The period of the 
iconoclastic controversy is singularly devoid of men of any eminence 


46 See N.G. Wilton, “Books and Readers in Byzantium,” Byiansine Book and Bk 
[Dumbarton Oaks Collequium, 1971], Wishingon, DC, Dembarton Ода, 1975, p 4. 
ТЬ in harp conta th the ation ding the very ume cime in she dni wo, 
and especialy in Baghdad, where, in addition to Houshingbook trade (bn-an-Nadm, 
‘who apparently handled топ of the thousands of books he Tat in hit Fibrin, was a 
bookseller) there are reports of privare libraries of thousand of books 

47 See he discurrion by N.G. Wien, “The Librarie oF the Beanie World? Ge, Roman 
and Byzantine Sai, 1367, vol. B, p 53 reprinted in D. Набор (ed) Creche Ka 
debe und Tebererang, Darmstadt, Wissenschafiliche Buchgesellchaf, 1980, p. 276. 

48 The сей кюн svc and emphatically preented in the works of J.F Halon 


"heri fer the ше 62% and early 630s, and up unl che later eighth or early 
ih century a more or es complete disappearance of secular literary ema within 
the [Bpanine) Бари... Similarly, this period provides no amples of 
ооа, philosophical. or phillogies Lraue. Interes in he clar 
pre Constantinian, much leas the pre-Chrisian. culture of the past was, fora 
«шуо, a rari 


in "The Werks of Anasusius of Sina A Ker Source for the History of Seven- Century 
East Meditaranean Sodery and Bail" in A. Cameron aad LI. Сонгай (edi), The 
Byzantine and Earby amie Near Кал, рр. 126-8 The social und cultura reasons behind 
this developmen in the Byzantine Empire are dacused in kis Jyantium in th Sae 
Суту. Tie Tienfirmaion of a Ст, Cambridge, Cambridge Universty Pres, 1990, 
pp 425-35. 
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in sciences and philosophy. Then, after the turn of the ninth century, 
there is a gradual re-emergence of scholarly activity and its develop- 
ment into what Paul Lemerle called “the first Byzantine humanism.” 
Tn his classic book by this title, Lemerle argued that the causes of this 
“renaissance” are to be sought in developments within Byzantium 
itself and specifically rejected the theories that had been proposed 
about Arab influence. Lemerle is right, of course, in che general 
sense that outside influences affect a society only if there are internal 
and innate factors that make it receptive to such outside influences — 
а proposition that has been documented, 1 hope, in the present book. 
But he is wrong in assuming, in order to establish the purity of the 
ninth-century Byzantine renaissance, a hermetically sealed society 
without connection to or knowledge of events beyond its borders. 
The Byzantines were quite aware of the scientific and translation 
movement in Baghdad and it is obvious that it influenced the ninth- 
century renaissance in significant ways. 

Evidence of this influence is scarce and mostly anecdotal in the 
historical sources. On the Arabic side we have some references to 
missions sent by caliphs or scholars to Byzantium in search of Greek 
manuscripts. We also have reports about Greek books acquired afier 
the sacking of a city, most famously Amorium (in 223/838) by al- 
Mu'tasim. Such reports in the historical sources may or may not be 
true, but ultimately they are worthless because they are not specific 
enough for our purposes. Obviously, for all those Greek writings 
which were translated into Arabic, the translators had the Greek 
originals from which to work, and they got them from somewhere 
But unless we know the precise provenance and date of the Greek 
archetype manuscript, information that a particular caliph sent a 
scholar co "Byzantium" to get it docs not improve our knowledge. 

Usefully interpreting such reports means identifying the sources 
of the Greek manuscripts used by the Arabic translators. In this 
regard scholarship by Arabists has not been as diligent as that by 
Byantinists though admittedly there is very lide information and 
material to work with. We do not have Arabic manuscripts dating 
from che translation period, nor have the Greek manuscripts of the 


49 ис, Le premier umanisme бушана; э my references a to the Engi translation 
by Н. Lindy and A. Мой, ушне Humani. For Lemerles argument against 
“The Hypo оба Link though Syria ad hear” see pp. 17-41. 
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ninth and tenth centuries been investigated to ascertain whether they 
have been used for translation into Arabic." The Arabic biblio- 
‘graphical literature, finally, is also of no help, again with the only and 
partial exception of Нипаупз Risdla, in which he mentions on 
‘occasion the cities where he found Greek manuscripts. With regard 
to Galen's De demonstratione, fot example, he says the following: 


None of our contemporaries has up to this point [ie са. 863] 
come across a complete Greek manuscript of [Galeni] De 
demonstratione, despite the fact that Gibril [ibn-Bubciia'] spent 
an enormous amount of effort looking for i, just as | myself 
searched for it most intensively. 1 traveled in its search in 
northern Mesopotamia, all of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt until 
Т reached Alexandria. I found nothing except about half of it, 
in disorder and incomplete, in Damascus.** 


Other cities Hunayn mentions in connection with Greek manu- 
scripts are Aleppo and Hartin.> [tis interesting to note that he does 
not mention once апу city under Byzantine jurisdiction, and espe- 
cially not Constantinople. Given the tenor of the Rial in which 
Hunayn tries to present himself as an indefatigable philologist and 
эша critic of other translators, it is difficult to believe that he would 
not have mentioned the fact had he indeed found a Greek manuscript 
in Constantinople. The nature of this information is in accord with 
the little that we know, as mentioned above, about libraries contain- 
ing Greek manuscripts in the seventh through the ninth centuries. 
We can only guess, in this case, that Hunayn looked for those 
manusciptsin monasteries and churches and in private libraries. 


50 The only exception wouid seem to be illustrated Greek manips used by artists to сару 
theillutraons in corresponding Атас manip as in the case of the Materia medios 
оао Вы these Arabie eatin: concern Шет copies ofthe Алыс translations 
ade in the ninth and eath centres and chus we do not pet direct infomation about 
the provenance of the Creek mamaseipt at he time it was actly anne 

31 Beptiset Gao Übenaongen р. 47.12 (ext pp. 38-9 Cranslaion), 

52 Berrie Galen- Окта, р. 33.17 (ex p. 27 (uranslation): Barrer, Nue 
Marian p. 11 

53 Thus emphasizing the imporance cf what Baan call he "provincal" libraries Ie 
s, however, only anu to expect t find manuscripes in th "provinces the areas at 
mem corqerd by the Arobs in Souther Аш» Minor, буд. Palentina, and Eig 
constituted, perhaps more chan Constantinople, che major centers of Hellenism, Thus 
porn cater centen like Moun Sinai and StSaba near Jerusalem double contained 
‘liable пао bur me have no concrete information for the eighth century CE Wibon, 

Libres" pp. 291, 9. 
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On the Byzantine side we have a similar anecdotal report in 
Theophanes continuatus about Leo the Philosopher (or the Math- 
ematician): how one of his students, captured by al-Ma mûn, 
impressed the caliph with his knowledge of geometry acquired from 
Leo, and how al-Ma'min, dazzled by Leos mathematical knowl- 
edge, sought to recruit him in his service. The Byzantine emperor, 
the story goes, made a counter offer, which resulted in Leo's 
obtaining a public teaching post with a salary. Impossibly, Byzantin 
ists give credence to this fairy tale. Al-Ma' mûn, of course, could 
have had no use of Leo, who allegedly taught himself mathematics 
on the Aegean island of Andros(); he, al-Ma mûn, had Muhammad 
al-Gwarizmi, the founder of classical algebra, right there in his court, 
along with many other brilliant scientists The value of this story 
lies precisely in indicating the extent to which the Byzantines in 
Constantinople were aware of the scientific work being done in 
Baghdad, and indeed in the court of al-Ma’miin, Other than this, 
the report is useless. 

"The only reliable evidence for the problem comes fiom two 
sources. One is the report by an astrologer, and the other comes from 
the analysis of Greek manuscripts. The astrologer is Stephanus the 
Philosopher [GAS VIL 48], who was active in Baghdad during its first 
decades and apparently an associate of Theophilus, alMahdis 
astrologer [GAS ҮП, 49]. In an apology for astrology written in the 
790s in Constantinople, he states that he found the city to be devoid 
of astronomical and astrological sciences, but because of the political 
and imperial benefits of astrology (echoing the argument for politica 
astrology that was current in Baghdad, as discussed in chapter 2.5), 
he thought it necessary “to renew this useful science among the 
Romans and to implant it among the Christians so that they might be 


S4 See J. Irigoin, "Survie et renouveau dela Бабага antique å Consantinople (X acl)" 
Сает de Cinlsaon Metab, Х-Р Sete, 1962, vol. 5, рр. 290 mind in D. 
Harlinger (e4), Grechiche Kaiti, pp. 1798, referring also to Вибе (note 36): 
Lene, Byzantine Humanism, pp. 174-7 aho for reencer to бе sources), p. 197; and 
N. G. Wilson, Schals of Barium, Londen, Duckworth, 1983, pp. 79-80. Wilson even 
коео fit as to say п support ofthe verisinilinude of he ale, фа “the episode occured 
Shortly bifore the Abs обола! their excelent knowledge of Grec madherwicr through 
the anions of Hunsin ibn Мың (p. И), thus clininating in one sentence both al- 
eon ad Veo [CAS V229 49], =» of the te alrite in Anbic. They 
essentially worked before he ime of Hunayn who, in any case. translated few if any 
‘eather works. 

55 For Leo’ mathematcal compeence and -Mamin ie the comments by D. Pingree, 

Chased and Byamine Astrology in Sassanian Pensia,” P. 237b. 
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deprived ofit nevermore.” Stephanus brought with him to Constanti- 
nople from Baghdad not only news of scientific developments there bar 
also concrete mathematical and astrological information: an astro- 
logical technique described in a work by Theophilus was used in 792 
by Pancratius, the astrologer of Constantine VI, to cast a horoscope? 

Evidence from manuscripts comes from the fact that after a hiatus 
of apparently over one hundred and fifty years, Greek secular 
‘manuscripts began to be copied again around 800.7 The expert and 
derailed work accomplished by generations of Byzantine scholars has 
identified those manuscripts which survive from the first three- 
quarters of the ninth century. These manuscripts have received 
repeated attention fiom Byzantinists because, in addition to being 
the major hard evidence for the ninth-century renaissance, they were 
for the most part written in the new minuscule hand in the context 
ofa movement, aimed at transcribing the old uncial manuscripts, 
that is responsible for the preservation of most classical literature 
A brief look at а listing of them makes it immediately apparent that 
the vast majority, indeed almost all of them, are scientific and 
philosophical. The question that forces itself upon us in the context 
of the subject of this book is, naturally, how these manuscripts 
correlate with the translation movement going on in Baghdad at the 
very moment these manuscripts were being copied. The following 
table presents the information in synoptic form. juxtaposing the 
works contained in all the known manuscripts fiom this period with 
the status and date of their translation into Arabic. The second 


36 For Theophilus and Stephanus, and dhe павыша of the quoaion cal ee ingre, 
"Chic ad Byzantine Astrology in Sassanian en," pp. 58-9. Ping had signed 
the eighth- century wansmision of urology vo е Byzantines through he Abs already 
in 1962; "The carly Abbi sogar, many of whom were lanam. introduced Suam. 
theories of te possibilny of interpreeng tory atolopeall to the Arabs and they wee 
passed on almost immediately to the Byzantines’ in his "Ниоба Horosopes," Journal 
ofthe Аттап Orel Soin, 1962, v.82 р. 88a 

57 The objections to di petu by gin, “Survie а cenouvenu,” pp. 894 (reprinted pp. 
ITE), namely, that seme pagan terae was read during this pero, are току 
impugned by his own evidence Some rhetorical programa. pisces os grammar and 
prosody, ies, some Homer and sme Анной categories seem го be all dat were 
ерид, and thee hardy make up « дин) curriculum. Buide, фе tl absence of 
maniere from this period shows that no complete copies of any of these works wre 
commissioned, even if dents and schoolteachers may hav had some portions coped 
for heir use CE the remarks by J.F Haldon quord abore, пас 48. 

эв See the conce and шей! summary by Win, Sea of Banton, pp. 55-8. 
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column indicates whether the Greek manuscript is in Ulncials} ог 
Mlinuscule] hand. 

The table shows an almost perfect positive correlation between the 
works translated into Arabic and the frst Greek secular manuscripts 
copied during the first fifty years of the ninth century. This evidence 
can be interpreted by taking into consideration the following factors, 
taking che top half of che ninth century first: (a) аЙ the works copied, 
with the single exception of the uncial fragment of the Sophistci 
Elenchi, are scientific in nature, and indeed. predominantly math- 
‘ematical and astronomical; in medicine there is only Dioscurides and 
the medical/biological compilation in Paris. suppl. gr. 1156: Pauls 
‘encyclopedia and the zoological Historia animalium of Aristotle 
(Ы we have absolutely no information that any Byzantine scholar, ас 
the very beginning of the ninth century, was either interested in or 
had sufficient training and mathematical knowledge to be able to 
study these works: Stephanus the philosopher, who came to Con- 
stantinople in the 790s just before these manuscripts were copied, 
found precisely these sciences to be completely wanting; (c) Steph- 
anus transmitted demonstrably some astrological knowledge from 
Baghdad to Constantinople, as discussed above: and (d) all of these 
texts (with the possible exception of Pappuss commentary on the 
Almagest and Marinus on Euclid’s Data, though Arabist research is 
only just beginning on these subjects) had been translated into Arabic 
and studied intensively by the middle of the ninth century; astro- 
поту and mathematics, as we saw above (chapter 5.2), were among. 
the first sciences to be cultivated and rapidly developed in Arabi 

It seems dear that the correlation is causally related. There are two 
basic alternatives: either the Greek manuscripts were copied in 


(65 The table is drawn рту on the tasis of information and dating provided by the sdy 
of Irigoin, "Survie et serouvenu"; other idis consulted were TW. Allen, "A Group of 
"Ninh Century Greek Nanuseripus” oua of Poly. 1893, vol. 21, pp. 48-35; A. 
Dain, "La wansmission der tet imis classiques de Photius à Constantin 
Porphyrogénèse,” Dunlaron Ook Papen, 19, vol. 8. pp. 33-47, кране in D. 
Harlinger (ol), Griechuche Кийе. p. 206-24: J; аот, "E Aristote de Меме 
Jahrbuch der terichicen Вуатнићеп Сабай, 1957, vol. 6, pp 5-10; Win. 
йот of Bana, po. 85-8. Some fragment in palimpes: from the ninth century. 
mentioned by Lemerle, Benne Hana, р. 83 (citing R. Devreese), may contin. 
seeing dues, bue ha evidence ie very tenuous and need стреп analy they have sot 
ben taken in account, 

“Survie er renouveau” pp. 288-9 йеүймөй р. 176: "dans cene période (irst 

third ofthe ninch cemur) seuls es tetes scienrifiques ou techniques de antique grecque 
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imitation of or asa response to the Arabic translations of these works 
(however this “imitation” or "response" is to be understood as 
stemming organically from Byzantine society — а problem for Byzan- 
tinists to resolve), or they were copied because of specific Arab demand 
and under commission for these works. lt may not be a matter of 
choice between the two insofar as both may have been operative. 
What seems to be relatively clar, though in general lines, is the 
following: by the year 800, i.e., before the end of the reign of Haran 
ar-Ralîd, the translation movement was well under way in Baghdad, 
concentrating primarily on astrology, astronomy, and mathematici. 
Through various means such as embassies (cf. above chapter 5.4, on 
alchemy), but particularly through traveling scholars, intellectuals in 
Constantinople were informed about developments in Baghdad: 
they heard about scientific advances in Arabic (and in the case of 
astrology, as їп the case of Pancratius, learned some of it), and they 
knew about the demand for manuscripts of secular Greek works, In 
this context, the manuscripts would have been copied for a variety 
of reasons. Financially, copying Greek manuscripts to supply Arab 
demand would be a lucrative enterprise; we know that the pay was 
good. And if an educated young man like Оца ibn-Lüqà could leave 
Fis home town for Baghdad deliberately carrying manuscripts as part 
of his capital (above, chapter 6.2), there is no reason why Greek 
scribes, both within and without the borders of the Islamic empire, 
should not have sought to benefit financially from the situation. 
News of the demand would certainly travel fast. Hunayn reports that 
he visited the entire Fertile Crescent and Egypt in search of manu- 
scripts. In cach city he visited one would expect him to go where such 
manuscripts could be found: the Syriac- and Greek-speaking Chris- 
бап communities, monasteries, Christian notables with private librar- 
ics, as discussed above. From these communities, news of the 
demand - and, one would expect, Hunaynis standing orders - would 
easily reach Asia Minor and Constantinople. A sociological ex- 
planation of the renewed Byzantine interest in copying secular 
manuscipts would be to interpret the myth about Leo the Philo- 
sopher and al-Ma'miin as an expression of the awareness by 
Byzantine intellectuals of the scientific superiority of Arabic scholar- 
ship and the wish to emulate it. This would also be very close to 


© CE Pingee, “Greek Influence on Early amie Mathematical Aeonomy; p. 33: After 
the Emperor Heraclius, sonas suds in Constantinople were abandoned, "not © 
be мөс in Byzantium il the ninth cena when heir estoraion seems го have been 
di oo he sidus f he dedo wo emulate би achiewment ofthe Алди” 
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the truth if we keep in mind that in subsequent centuries, and well 
into the thirteenth, numerous Arabic and Persian scientific works 
were translated from Arabic into Byzantine Greek. Foremost among, 
the subjects translated were astrology, astronomy, medicine, al- 
chemy, and dream interpretation 

With regard to the Greck manuscripts in the table that were 
copied during the second half of the ninth century, the evidence 
presents striking differences. The subjects covered are almost entirely 
philosophical, and the correlation with Arabic trandations of the 
same works is only partial. The Aristotelian works and commentaries 
‘were certainly translated into Arabic, but the Platonic commentaries 
most probably were not. This differentiation between the АпЫс 
philosophical scholarship in the second half of the ninth century and 
the renewed Byzantine interest in classical studies with Photius and 
Arethas is significant for both the Arabic and the Byzantine side. On 
the Arabic side, neglect of the Platonic material most probably has 
to do with the rise of Aristotelianism as represented by Abü-Biür 
Manā and his student al-Firabi: the situation in Byzantium is 
plausibly to be interpreted in the context of the reaction of Byzantine 
intellectuals to the Graeco-Arabic translation movement. One may 
make the observation and ask whether it is merely fortuitous that 
there is almost no overlap (only some Galen, Dioscurides, and 
Anatolius) beween the inventory of secular works in Photuss 
Bibliotheca and those works that were translated into Arabic, in sharp 
contrast with the situation conceming the Greek codices copied in 
the first half of the ninth century. Future research will have to address 
seriously the question of the dialectic between Arabic scholarship in. 
Baghdad in the ninth century and the renaissance in Constantinople. 
Provisionally, however, there are sufficient grounds to conclude that 
the Graeco-Anbic translation movement was causally and directly 
related то the "first Byzantine humanism” and also, through the 
Arabic scientific tradition in the Islamic world which fostered it, to 
the renewal of the ancient sciences in Byzantium after the horrors of 


the "dark age." 
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Translation is always a culturally creative activity, equally so as the 
composition of “original” books. Everything that has to do with 
translation has a relevance and meaning for the recipient culture that 
are different from those of the donating. The decision 1o translate 
something and the time when, the decisions what and how to 
translate, and the reception of the translated piece, are all determined 
by, and hence meaningful for, the receiving culture. An extreme 
example, but illustrative because of that, is Galland’s transation of 
the Thousand and One Nights, от FitzGerald’ translation of ‘Umar al- 
Науат Ruba дуй, These translations mark creative moments in 
French and English literature, not Arabic or Persian. 

From diis aspect, the Graeco-Arabic translation movement was as 
significant a manifestation and as original a creation of early ‘Abbasid 
society as, say, hadit scholarship or Quranic commentary oreven the 
“modern” poetry of that period.! Certainly it was based on the Greek 
texts of the classical tradition, and just as certainly features in hadi, 
in Qur'anic scholarship, and in all the other Islamic sciences have 
ements from Arab paganism, Judaism, Christianity, Gnosticism, 
Hinduism, etc. - in short, from prior traditions, religions, and 
cultures in the area and beyond — as Western scholarship in the last 
two centuries has been assiduously documenting. But thea by the 


1 CE Sabra “Grek Sane in Medieval en” p. 226, wher he lla it an “enormously 
restive x.” | would thus eae o call the proces of transmision rom Greek into 
Abi as be does, an "appropriation" — a китеро оу servile vem — and reefer to call 
ic what иге wa, creario «f early "Abbasid socie and из incipient Arabic scientific 
зей phikaophici dion. “Appropriation” is che usual erm used by schol to refer o 
this procs c the vond "Aneiung' in the le af de article br Kunitach "Über das 
алабата arabischen Aneignung atten Gute; and р 169, withost, however 
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end of the twentieth century one hopes that historical understanding 
has been sufficiently castigated as to appreciate Said’s statement in 
my epigraph, that “partly because of empire, all cultures are involved 
in one another; none is single and pure.” The question is to explain 
the particular historical process whereby. through empire. the dis- 
parate constituent elements coalesce into the original cultural con- 
figuration we are studying. The essence is in the details — both in 
order to establish the reasons why the coalescence took place in the 
specific time and place, and, conversely in order to account for its 
absence elsewhere despite the seeming presence of the same ele- 
ments? An excellent illustration of this is the old conundrum that 
Byzantine society, although Greek-speaking and the direct inheritor 
of Greek culture, never reached the level of scientific advancement 
ofthe early Abbasids and had itself later to translate from Arabic ideas 
that ultimately go back to classical Greece. In such an analysis, the 
contribution of individuals is also го be put in perspective. 1 
mentioned at the outset (chapter 1.3) that Sergius of Rélayná and 
Boethius, at the two antipodes of Greek cultural spread in early sixth 
century, conceived of projects to translate and comment upon 
philosophy and the sciences as presented in the philosophy of 
Aristotle — and hence all knowledge, as understood in the Alexan- 
drian scholarship of their age“ The conception is to their credit as 


2 CE е methodological election o Sabra on бе hisoriogaphy of science, “Situstng 
Arabic Science,” pp. 654-61, where he argues for empirical research directed toward specifie 
locales ам times, This refines the earlier view d D. Goin, “Iam йе Intermedinte 
Саинов who энегей dur "we have to consider each historical period ini owm 

(p. 228), but went on to dings only due such periode. The formulation of 
the goal is correct but the periodizatinn is too schematic and past seca. 

З A tic andertanding of hiory shat relie on event concep like acr or spirit to 
explain historical procens can only Вай ial in the embarrasing sitaatin in which we 
ап observe de Byzantine historian Agathias, lone of those magnificent instances oF 
irony hat only history can produce, Agathias ascabed фе alleged inability of the Баалап. 
king Chores 1 Anûlirwin to undevand Greek philosophy to she irredacible 
Geek ilte which, he claimed, could not be паше or preserved “ina pri 
most uncured congue күр тин Yû кай bpevoorirp in his iria 283, 
9-77 Keyl cf. Damen, "La pénévarion de Гапат dass Empire perse sani." 
р. 18). As she documenation collected in thi study indicates й was the policier pecie 
af ва king and the invgoration in is court ofa wansation сше, wich conatu 
эл indispensable milestone in che otuous historical paths du ed to the Сакко Аныс 
чапан movement. k proved Aghia wrong and contributed, in the ninth ceny. 
то the reed interest in secular Greek cule by Араба very eva Dyantne 
p 

A See the бошоп of а poin in ту "Pal he Pen section IIL 
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individuals: chat they failed indicates the adverse circumstances of 
their environment. 

“The Graeco-Arabic translation movement, then, cannot be under- 
stood apart from the social, politcal, and ideological history of the 
carly ‘Abbasid empire, of which it was an integral element. What 
were the differentiating factors, in the final analysis and given all the 
necessary conditions in the background (chapter 1), that made all 
those policy decisions of the caliphs and the ruling elite (chapters 
2-4), and all those social factors and scholarly needs discussed in 
detail (chapters 5-6), actually function in such a way as to result in 
an unprecedented translation movement and spur one of the most 
productive and progressive periods in human history in general and 
Arab history in particular? 

The crux of the matter seems to lie in al-Manșür’s creation, after 
the ‘Abbisid revolution, of a new social configuration in Baghdad 
through the genial idea ofcreatinga new city. This meant, in essence, 
granting himself the licence to start everything anew by freeing him 
from constraints carried over from the previous status quo. That is, 
of course, why revolutions аге called revolutions, but al-Mangar 
seems to have grasped this core characteristic and carried it Further. 
He consolidated the gains of the dynastic and social revolution and 
pre-empted any future opposition by creating a new geographical 
location in which he could fashion the new status quo on his own 
terms Being frce of the status quo meant not only breaking the 
political power of certain groups and factions over the rest of Muslim 
y, but also eliminating the ideological constructs which every 
political group projected as its intellectual underpinning and which, 
‘over time and through the consequent entrenchment, could have 
become opposed to other ideological constructs and impeded prog- 
ress as al-Mangiir saw it. 

Specifically: the Umayyad state of affairs, based on pre-Islamic 
Arab tribalism, however useful it may have been forthe initial success 
of the Arab expansion, had, even before the downfall of the dynasty, 
grown counter-productive by falling back on its pre-Islamic pattern 


5 That his realization must have come to hin as a result of experience й eviden Бот the 
"АБЫ abortive epa to locare Вей new capial in a kas four lection: 
before song on Baghdad. Ser J. Lamers amici ‘a Hashumoya- К 1265-6, and 
cf further Kennedy Ear Aid Caliph, pp 96-8, Van Es и emphate about the 
Foundation of Baghdad as a turning point in the inelcralhioryof ал: Пера 
rd Саем LY A, with bibliographical reference. 
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of tribal factionalism: witness the transferral, by the last Umayyad 
caliph Marwan II (т. 744-50), of the effective capital from Damas- 
cus to Напап, where he could count on the support of the Qays 
‘Arabs against his political opponents among the Kalb Arabs in 
southern Syria and Palestine. The ‘Abbasid revolution and the move 
to Baghdad changed all that, not, of course, by eliminating the rivalry 
between the Qays and the Kalb or, for that matter, Arab tribalism as 
such, but by removing it бот center stage and as the major 
contradiction of the political and social process. Along with the 
destruction of the Umayyad political and social configuration, there 
‘were consequently eliminated also whatever ideological structures it 
supported. This does not mean that Umayyad ideologies, however 
опе might specify them, would have been necessarily opposed to a 
translation movement and its cultural implications (although in 
chapter 1.2 1 suggested that the survival of Byzantine forms of 
intellectual life in Damascus would have been an inhibiting factor), 
but that the elimination of Umayyad ideological structures meant 
the elimination of any power groups (ike the Umayyad Byzantine 
bureaucracy), factions, or classes with vested interests in certain 
ideological positions which could have opposed new developments 
such as a translation movement. This left the early ‘Abbasi 
effectively, d-Mansür — free to establish his power and fashion his 
own ideologies. This situation goes hand in hand with al-Manstirs 
policy of creating political coalitions with different groups and 
balancing the power of one against the other. This was recognized 
by the geographer Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadani (cf. chapter 5.4) who 
‘made explicitly the point around 290/903: 


‘The good thing about Baghdad is thatthe rulers can fel secure 
against any head of (religious) party winning there the upper 
hand, as the 'Alids and the Shî ites frequently do over the people 
of Kafa, In Baghdad opponents of the Shiites live together with 
the Shi'ites, opponents of the Mu'tazlites together with the 
Mu'tazilies, and opponents of the Hárigites together with the 
Harigites: cach group holds che other one in check and prevents 
it from setting itself up as leader 


6 rca agi Hamadini Abbi) а Bulan facsimile reproduction of MS Melhed 522, 
"FE Sezgin (ed) Frankfurt ns Ни Geschichte der Arabic Lamichen Wissenschaften, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1987, p. 105; ce by van Es, Tele кш Goel Шә. 
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The only dominant group in Baghdad was thus the "Abbasid 
family, and this can hardly be accidental. By founding Baghdad and 
populating it with elements whose ideologies neutralized each other 
al-Manşûr eliminated from the political center the paramount 
Umayyad characteristic of Arab tibalism, gave himself the freedom. 
to fashion his own political and cultural policies, and forestalled any 
бише opposition to them from a socially dominant group. It is 
difficult to imagine thatthe master stroke which conferred upon him 
all these benefits could have been unintentional. But along with the 
Umayyads out went also Алай culture as political and ideological 
focus: because it excluded by its very nature those not born Arabs, it 
could not serve the perceived requirements of the ‘Abbasid dynasty 
to form coalitions with and please political partners of different 
ethnic backgrounds; what was substituted was Arabic culture, based 
‘on the language, in which everybody could participate. 

With the stage set in this fashion, all the factors discussed in Part 
Land Part П become operative and indeed meaningful. In this 
context, al-Mansürs adoption of a Sasanian imperial ideology be- 
comes possible and meaningful, as does the establishment of the 
attendant translation movement. The process, once set in motion, 
proceeded for over two centuries оп its own for the very concrete and 
historical reasons discussed in the preceding chapters. 


As far as Islam as religion is concerned, and by Islam here I mean 
the contents of the Qur'an and the practice of the Prophet 
Muhammad as transmitted and understood by all those who con- 
sidered themselves Muslims at the time of the ‘Abbasid revolution, 
it is fundamental to realize that there was nothing in the under- 
standing of Ilam by all of them — despite their very considerable 
differences regarding the criteria of correct faith and of legitimate 
leadership of the community — that was incompatible with the larger 
world-view of Arabic culture that the ‘Abbasid elite were promoting. 
‘The reactions that can be witnessed to the translation movement 
while it was in process were all socially, politically, or intellectually 
motivated; they had no doctrinal content (chapter 7.2) If anything, 
the norm among intellectuals, in terms of percentage, was either а 
philhellenic attitude or one of indifference to the translated sciences. 
În subsequent centuries, certain individual scholars and, on rarer 
occasions, elements of the religious establishment in various Islamic 
states at some point adopted а position opposing some or most of 
the translated sciences for very specific reasons that have to be 
analyzed in each instance. But these elements were especially not 
unifed undera master plan of counter-attack on doctrinal grounds, 
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nor does their opposition define “Islamic orthodoxy” even within 
their societies, let alone in its totality (sce chapter 7.3). 


The legacy of the translation movement in Islamic societies was 
found and manifold, but it is historically inaccurate to tlk about 
it in isolation from the Arabic scientific and philosophical tradition 
which fostered it throughout its existence. One should avoid gener- 
ating the false impression that the translations, once executed in a 
receptive phase, caused the development of Arabic philosophical and 
scientificthinking during a subsequent creative phase of this tradition 
(Gee chapter 6.3). On the other hand, this book is not about Arabic 
nce and philosophy. With this caveat in mind, it is possible to 
identify what was specific to the translation movement as such. 

‘The particular linguistic achievement of the Graeco-Arabic trans- 
lation movement was that it produced an Arabic scientific literature 
with a technical vocabulary for its concepts, as well as a high koiné 
language that was a fit vehicle for the intellectual achievements of 
scholarship in Islamic societies in che past and the common heritage 
of the Arab world today. ks significance for the Greek language is no 
less spectacular. Not only did it preserve for posterity, in Arabic 
translation, both lost Greek texts and more reliable manuscript 
traditions of those extant, but it contributed, through the demand it 
generated for secular Greek works, to their preservation also in Greek 
by quickening their transcription from uncials into minuscule script 
copies (see chapter 7.4) 

Оп a broader and more fundamental level, its significance lies in 
that it demonstrated for the fist time in history that scientific and 
philosophical thought are international,” not bound to а specific 
language or culture. Once the Arabic culture forged by early ‘Abbasid 
society historically established the universality of Greck scientific and 
philosophical thought, it provided the model for and facilitated the 
uer application of this concept in Greek Byzantium and the Latin 
West: in Byzantium, both in Lemerles "fist Byzantine humanism” 
of the ninth century and in the later renaissance of the Palacologo’s 
and in the West, both in what Haskins has called the renaissance of 
the twelfth century and in the Renaissance proper. 


7 30 Jaeger made his point, cling the period of the vandaton movement "de ene 
internationale Wissenschaftsepache, die е Wel gesehen bat” n his "Die Anike und 
dis Problema der Internationale der Geistswissenscafien,” Ine Nationes, Berin, 1931, 
vol. 1, p 93b. Due to the inaccessibility of this publcuion, I am citing Eades, GAP 
11423 and note 48. he is cing org Kramer. 
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APPENDIX: 
GREEK WORKS 
TRANSLATED INTO 
ARABIC 


A Bibliographical Guide by Subject 


Readers of this book may be interested in obtaining more informa- 
tion on the particular Greek works translated into Arabic. Given the 
relatively arcane nature of the subject and the complexity of the 
sources. both primary and secondary. the following guide is intended 
to facilitate further research, 
Fundamental for the historical and philological study of the Arabic 
translations from Greek and Syriac and their legacy in Arabic 
scholarship is the book-length article by G. Endress, “Die wissen- 
schaftliche Literatur,” in GAR vol. Il, рр. 400-506, and vol. Ш 
(Supplement), pp. 3-152, with a practically exhaustive bibliography. 
It should be consulted for all subjects listed below. The indices of 
names and technical terms at the end of both volumes are particularly 
useful. A first-hand impression of the depth and breadth of the 
translated works and the literature they inspired can be obtained їп 
English from E Rosenthal’s The Classical Heritage in Мат. 
Greek works in the following subjects, given below in alphabetical 
order, were translated into Arabic. Lists of the translated works with 
fall bibliographical references can be found in these sources: 
(a) Agriculture: GASTV,301-29; Ullmann, Geeimuissenschafien, 
pp. 427-39. 

(0) Alchemy: GAS 1V,31—119; Ullmann, Gebeimwissensdiafien, 
pp. 145-91; see also the article “al-Kimiya’ by Ullmann in ET 
MI EU 

(c). Algebra: sce Mathematics. 

(d) Astrology: GAS VII,30-97; Ullmann, Geheimwissenschafien, 
pp. 277-302. 

(© Astronomy: GAS V1,68-103. 

(0 Botany: Ullmann, Geheimwisenschafen, pp. 70-4. 

(g) Geography: GAS X and ff, forthcoming. 
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(h) Geometry: see Mathematics 
@ Grammar. Е Rundgren, "Über den griechischen Einfluss auf 
die arabische Nationalgrammatik,” Acta Universitatis Up- 
saliensis, 1976, Nova Series, vl. 2,5, pp. 119-44; review by C. 
Versteegh, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 1979, vol. 36, pp. 235-6: C. 
Versteegh, Greek Elements in Arabie Linguistic Thinking, Lei- 
den, E.). Brill, 1977; C. Versteegh, “Hellenistic Education and. 
the Origin of Arabic Grammar,” Studies in the History of 
Linguistics 20, Amsterdam, 1980, pp. 333-44. 
(j) Literature and literary theory: High Greek literature was not 
translated into Arabic. Iis reported that Theophilus of Edessa 
(sce chapter 1.1) translated some Homer into Syriac and that 
Hunayn himself could recite Homer in Greek by heart, but 
none of this survives in either Syriac or Arabic translation. The 
tensive Homeric citations in Arabic which do survive are all 
ranslations of the passages in the works which cite him, 
primarily Aristotle and Ps.-Plutarch’s Placita philosophorum. 
What was translated of Greek literature was what may be 
loosely called "popular" and 'paraenctic" literature. For liter- 
ary theory there was, of course, Aristotles Poetics. The follow- 
ing genres can be identified: 
[i] Gnomic and parsenctic literature: D. Gutas, Greek Wisdom 
Literature in Arabic Trandation, New Haven, American 
Oriental Society, 1975; F Rosenthal, Classical Heritage, 
ch. 12; E Rundgren, "Arabische Literatur und orientalische 
Antike" Orientalia Suecana, 1970-1, vol. 19-20, pp. 
81-124. 
Fables and Acsopica: Е Rosenthal, “A Small Collection of 
Aesopic Fables in Arabic Translation,” Studia semitica 
necnon iranica Rudolpho Macuch ... dedicata, М. Macuch 
es al. (eds), Wiesbaden, Otto. Harrassowitz, 1989, pp. 


233-56. 
lii] Novels, 1001 Мп: T. Hägg, “The Oriental Reception of 
Greek Novels: A Survey with Some Preliminary Considera- 


tions,” Symbolae Osloenses 1986, vol. 61, pp. 99-131; С.Е. 
von Grunebaum, “Creative Borrowing: Greece in the 
Arabian Nights, in his Medieval Islam, Chicago, Chicago 
University Press, 1946, second edition 1953, pp. 294-319. 
liv] The Alexander Romance: see “Iskandar Nima” in ЁТ 
1V,127-9; С. Endress, review of М. Brocker, Aristoteles al 
Alexanders Lehrer in der Legende, Bonn, 1966, in Oriens, 
1968-9, vol. 21-22, pp. 411-16; M. Grignaschi, "La 
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figure d'Alexandre chez les Arabes et sa genèse,” Arabic 
Sciences and Philosophy 1993, vol. 3, pp. 205-34; S. Brock, 
“The Laments of the Philosophers over Alexander in 
Syriac,” Journal of Semitic Studies, 1970, vol. 15, рр. 
205-18. 

[v]. Poetry, general: 1. ‘Abbas, Мат yindniyya ff l-adab al- 
"arabi, second edition, Beirut, 1993. 

[vi] Literary theory: W. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichrung und 
griechische Poetik, Beirat, F. Steines, 1969; G. Schoder, 
Einige Grundprobleme der autochthonen und der aristoel- 
chen arabischen Literasurtheorie, Wiesbaden, F. Steiner, 
1975; D.L. Black, Logic and Aristotle: Rhetoric and Poetics 
in Medieral Arabic Philosophy, Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1990. 

(0 Magic: Ullmann, Gebeimuissenschafien, pp. 364-82. 

(D Mathematics and geometry: GAS V,70-190; review by D.A. 
King, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1979, vol. 99, 
pp. 450-9. 

(m) Medicine, pharmacology, veterinary science: GAS Ш, 20-171, 
349-55; Ullmann, Medizin, pp. 25-100 and passim. Extremely 
useful, and with full consideration of the Arabic evidence, are the. 

liographies for Hippocrates and Galen compiled by Gerhard 
Fichtner at the Institut für Geschichte der Medizin (Goethestr. 6, 
72076 Tübingen), Corpus Hippocraticum and Corpus Galenicam: 
latest revised edition: 1995. 

(n) Meteorology, astrometeorology: GAS VII,212-32, 308-21. 

(o) Military manuals: C. Cahen, article “Harb” in El 111,181; V. 
Christides, “Naval Warfare in the Eastern Mediterranean (Geh 
14th Centuries): An Arabic Translation of Leo VI's Nawmachiza,” 
Graeco-Arabica (Athens), 1984, vol. 3, pp. 137-48. 

(p) Mineralogy: Ullmann, Gebeimwissenschafier, pp. 95-102. 

(9) Music: R. d'Erlanger, La musique arabe, Paris, 1935, vol. 2, pp. 
257-306; Н.С. Farmer, The Sources of Arabian Music, Leiden, 
EJ. Brill, 1965, pp. xi-xii, 13-21; A. Shiloah, The Theory of Music 
in Arabic Writing, München, G. Henle Verlag, 1979. 

(®) Optics: M. Blay and G. Troupeau, "Sur quelques publications 
récentes consacrées à l'histoire de l'optique antique et arabe,” 
Arabic Sciences and Philosphy, 1995, vol. 5, pp. 121-36. 

(9) Pharmacology: see under Medicine. 

(9 Philosophy: There is as yet no modern bibliographical survey of 
the Arabic translations of all the Greek philosophers; Stein- 
schneider’s Die Arabischen Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen 


remains the only single treatment. In general sce G. Endrest in 
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GAP Ill,24-61, and his "Die Arabisch-Isamische Philosophie. 
Ein Fonchungbericht" Zeinchrif für баеМеме der Aralich- 
dslamischen Wissenschaften, 1989, vol. 5, pp. 1-47; also in Con- 
temporary Philosphy: A New Survey vol. vi2, Amsterdam, 1990, 
pp. 651-702. For philosophical schools other than Platonism 
and Aristoteianism, sce D. Gutas, "Pre-Plotinian Philosophy in 
Arabic (Other than Platonism and Aristotelianism): A Review of 
the Sources," in Либосу und Niedergang der Römischen Welt, 

Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 1993, Part I, vol. 36.7, pp. 4939-73. For 

Aristotle in particular sce Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, its review by 

Н. Daiber in Gnomon, 1970, vol. 42, pp. 538-47, and the entries 

in DPA, vol. 1. For Plato see F. Rosenthal, "On the Knowledge 

of Platos Philosophy in the Islamic World,” Islamic Culture, 

1940, vol. 14, pp. 387-422, and 1941, vol. 15, рр. 396-8; 

reprinted in his Greek Philosophy in the Arab World, Aldershot, 

Hampshire, Variorum, 1990, no. Il; also F. Klein-Franke, "Zur 

Überlieferung der platonischen Schriften im Islam,” vae! Ori- 

ental Studies, 1973, vol. 3, pp. 120-39. Further bibliography and 

discussion in GAP 11,478-81, 1,24. 

(u) Veterinary science: see under Medicine. 
@) Zoology: 

[il General: Ullmann, Geheimwisenschafien, pp. 8-18; H. Eisen- 
stein, Einführung in die arabische Zeographie, Berlin, D. 
Reimer Verlag, 1991, pp. 117-21 and pasim. 

[ii] Hunting literature: Ullmann, Geheimuissenschafen, pp. 43-5. 

(w) For Christian Greek works translated into Arabic sce С. Graf, 

Geschichte der Christlichen Arabischen Literatur, Vatican, Biblio 

teca Apostolica, 1944, vol. 1; and P. Peeters, Le tréfonds oriental 

de l'hagiographie byzantine, Brussels, 1950, pp. 165-218. 
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The following bibliography lists all the works cited in this study 
(except encyclopaedia articles), the abbreviations used, and selected 
items relating to the Graeco-Arabic translation movement. Further 
references can be found in the bibliography given in the Appendix, 
and especially in GAP The Arabic article al- and the prefixes of 
titles in Western names (de, von) have been disregarded in the 
alphabetical order. 
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